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THOMAS MOORE. 


A spring now he is dead!— 
Of what?—of thorns: 
These may grow still, but, ah! what Spring beside! 


THe death of a great poet is felt as a national calamity; it sends a 
pang into every circle, and scarcely a family whose hearth does not seem 
for the time desolate. His name, cherished, loved, familiarly spoken, 
belonged to all, as that of a friend and brother. A thousand recollec- 
tions are mixed up with his thoughts, which have been adopted, natu- 
ralised, repeated involuntarily by countless admirers, of whom, in his own 
secluded, peaceful retreat, the object of such fervent regard probably 
never dreamt. If this be the case with all the great authors whose fame 
is world-wide, how truly is it so with him whose death comes with the 
chilling winds of March. r 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or frost to flowers that their gay wardrobe wear 


When first the white thorn blows— 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss! 


Moore the poet is dead! “Why do we grieve so much to hear the 
knell, since it is merely a signal of peace after long suffering, a close of 
pain and sorrow—the last sound that ends a tale of lingering, wearin 
affliction? We should rather rejoice than mourn that the spirit which 
has, alas! too long hopelessly struggled to release itself from its earthly 
trammedls, is free at last: but the word “ Death” is so startling, so annihi- 
lating to Hope, that vainly we strive to suppress the painful sense of 
regret, but feel as if there had been no cause for mourning till now, 
although that eloquent tongue has long been mute—that melodious voice 
long silent, which, for more than half a century, breathed the very soul 
of music into the world we have lived in. 


Yes—grief will have way. 


We have paid his memory the tribute of our tears; let us endeavour 
now to do homage to his genius. 

That genius shines forth under every possible aspect, changing its out- 
ward form with the varying impulses of the poet’s career, but, in all its 
phases, ever true to itself. An outline of his life will assist us in carry- 
ing on our subject. 

Thomas Moore was born on the 30th of May, 1780, in Aungier- 
street, Dublin, where his father carried on a small trade in spirits and 

—a condition of life which the poet never thought to conceal or 
mystify, though he might have claimed the army as his progenitor’s 
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380 Thomas Moore. 
profession, for his father, growin tired of a business which was not 
munerative, obtained S caieiateoabeless commission, and in that 
capacity *‘ did the state some service.” Of his ‘parents, Moore always 
spoke in the most affectionate terms, and in the Preface to the “ Col- 
lected Edition” of his works, he says: /‘‘ At home, a most amiable father, 
and: a mother such ‘as in heart and. head has rarely been equalled, fur- 
nished me with that purest stimulus to exertion—the desire to please 
those whom we, at once, both love and respect.” Another record of his 
love for his mother—the holiest tie that links us to earth—is also to be 
found in those exquisite lines beginning, ‘‘ They tell us of an Indian 
tree,” which he wrote in a pocket-book in 1822. That he was not 
ashamed of his father’s oeigidel calling, though he no doubt thought him 
above it, the following anecdote sufficiently testifies. When introduced 
the Earl of Moira to the Prince of Wales, soon after the publication 
‘his* translation of “Anacreon,” his royal highness inquired of the 
whether he were not the son of Dr. Moore, the author of “ Zeluco ?” 
“No, sir,” replied Moore, without hesitation; “my father was a grocer 
in Dublin.” | 
To the parents whom he thus loved and honoured, the poet was in- 
debted for that inappreciable benefit, a good education. He was sent, m 
the first instance, to an excellent school, kept by a Mr. Whyte, who, 
thirty years before, had been the preceptor of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
—less adva y to the pupil than in Moore's case—for after about 
a year’s trial, the future “ orator, dramatist, minstrel,” was dismissed by 
his tutor as ‘‘an incorrigible dunce.” Moore, however, was one of Mr. 
Whyte’s favourite seholars—his ‘“ show-scholar,” as he himself says; 
and the development of his poetic faculty received early encouragement 
from his master, who had a passion for private theatricals, and was a 
great writer of those happily exploded excrescences, called prologues and 
epilogues. Like Pope, Moore “lisped in numbers;” but he observes, 
“at what age I began to act, sing, and write, I am really unable to say.” 
It must have been very soon, for he figures on the playbill of a private 
theatre, as an Yep ea in the year 1790, and he. tells us that he 
even thinks he had written something earlier than that. But he first 
appeared legitimately in print in the ‘Dublin Anthologia” of 1793, 
where he was welcomed as“ our esteemed correspondent, T, M.” In the 
following year he addressed a sonnet, in the same magazine, to Mr. 
Whyte, and—though these attempts are said to have promised no 
more than Byron's earliest efforts—thenceforward. the poet’s vocation 
was fixed. : 
From Mr.)\Whyte’s school he was transferred to Trinity College, 
Dobdlin; the restrictions onthe Roman Catholics, in whose faith the young 
poet was born, haying been so far modified, in 1793, as to admit of his 
being ‘among’ the first of the young Helots of the land who hastened to 
avail themselves: of the new privilege, of being educated in their country’s 
university.” | Here: he became an earnest student, but no less zealously 
did‘ he worship the-—not ‘‘thankless” muse, and jafter this guise: “It 
was, I think,” hesays, “a year-or two after my entrance into college, that 
& masque, written by myself, and of which I had adapted one of the songs 
tothe air of Haydn’s Spirit-song, was acted, under our own humble roof 
in Aungier-street, by my elder sister, myself, and one or two other young 
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persons, The little drawing-room over the shop was our grand place of 
representation, and young ———~, now an eminent ‘professor of musie in 
Dublin, enacted for us the part of orchestra at the pianoforte.” But, be- 
fore he ventured on the ‘“‘ masque,” he had trained himself to Joftier flights 
than a tributary verse to his guondam: schoolmaster ; for, the same year 
that witnessed the production of the sonnet to Mr. Whyte, saw also his 
first translation, or phrase, rather, of: the Fifth of Anacreon ; 
and the praise which he received for this, and other versions of odes of the 
Bard of Téos, stimulated him to complete the translation, which gave the 
youthful poet his first sobriquet. , 
Moore remained at the university, diligently working at his labour, of 
love, and, moreover, “hiving knowledge with each studious year,” till 
1799, when, at the age of nineteen, he left Ireland for the first time, and 
proceeded to London, “ with the two not very congenial objects, of keep- 
ing my terms at the Middle Temple, and publishing, by subscription; my 
translation of Anacreon.” Along these parallel; but widely dissimilar 
ths to fame, he could not have travelled far, as we hear no more of 
Themis, though much of the Muse; and the probability is, that he soon 
abandoned the law for the more “congenial” occupation of the poet, 
having succeeded, in 1800, in finding a publisher for the Anacreon. 
Moore’s reputation was made at once by this production ; scholars, ad- 
mired his laden and critical skill, and poets hailed another master of 
the lyre. Il fatsait fortune, also, in society, where his sparkling wit and 
graceful verse made him an ever-welcome guest ; and, befriended alike by 
Prince and Peer, he was soon Jancé in the most brilliant ¢ircles, It was 
an intoxicating and dangerous world for one so young; and much, under 
the circumstances, may fairly be said in extenuation of the poems which 
he published, in 1802, under the assumed name of Thomas. Little, the 
second sobriquet by which he was distinguished. | In’ spite of the licence 
by which they were blemished, and for which no one, afterwards, was 
more sorry than himself——witness the alterations and omissions in the “*Col- 
lected Edition”—there was so much of the real poetic fire in them, that 
his popularity, if not his fame, was greatly increased by their publication, 
While it was in its zenith, the young poet, through the instramenp 
tality of his kind friend, Lord Moira, received the appointment of registrar 
of prizes in the Bermudas; and for those beautiful islands he sailed in the 
Phaeton frigate, on the 25th of September, 1803...'The memory of the 
shores : 

Where Ariel has warbled, and Waller has stray’d, ij 
has been embalmed by Moore in verse of exquisite sweetness, with all tha 
fidelity which marks the hand of a master. Every poem that he has der 
voted to “the Summer! Isles” isan absolute picture ; the coral groves 
shine through the azure waves, the perfumed air breathes through. the 
orange-bowers ; the many-tinted birds people the lonely glades as, vividly 
in the poet’s lines as in Nature itself. We have Basil Hall’s testimony 
to the exactness of Moore’s descriptions of ‘the scenery, and are ourselves 
in & position to vouch for their aceuracy. For this, if for no other reason, 
the poet’s visit to the Bermudas is ever freshly remembered there. There 
is one favourite haunt, where his name has’ been given to a fine old) cala- 
bash-tree, which is the scene of more joyous al fresco meetings than. any 
other spot in all the numerous cluster which make up the Summer Isles. 
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It lies on the eastern shore of the Bay of Walsingham, and imagination 
cannot picture a more delightful retreat when the sun is sinking in the 
west. High rocks, covered to the summit with thickets of fragrant cedar, 
and from whose interstices spring the graceful coffee-plant, make a barrier 
on that side; and beneath the rocks, groves of orange, and lemon, and 
egranate, interspersed with the broad-leafed banana, and the feathe 
Ae as 489 form a glowing border to the thick, elastic greensward, at ob 
extremity of which rises “ Moore’s calabash-tree.” At a short distance, 
the ripple of the sea breaks gently on the ear, and overhead is one expanse 
of purest blue. It is altogether a place 


For love to sigh in, 
For bards to live and saints to die in. 


Of this tree Moore speaks in those exquisite lines to his friend Joseph 
Atkinson, beginning, 

*T was thus, in the shade of a calabash-tree, 

With a few who could feel and remember like.me, 


The charm that, tosweeten my goblet, I threw, 
Was a sigh to the past, and a blessing on you. 


In the preface to the second volume of the “ Collected Edition,” he ad- 
verts with much pleasure to the fact of his name being still a household 
word in “ the remote Bermudas,” and makes mention of one of the large 
shell-fruits of “ the calabash-tree”’ which a young officer, quartered there 
some years ago, caused to bé fashioned into a goblet, “ tastefully 
mounted,” with an appropriate inscription, and which he subsequently 
“oneantpe to the poet. But the bard has not added a fact which we 

n to be aware of, his modesty preventing allusion to it, that on the 
brim of the goblet were engraved the well-known lines: 


Drink of this cup ; you'll find there’s a spell in 
Its every drop ‘gainst the ills of mortality; 


though, in a letter to the donor, he expressed his almost boyish delight at 
receiving this simple token of regard and respect, and earnestly invited 
his young friend to visit him at Sloperton, and “drink of this cup”—an 
invitation which, we suppose, was not neglected. 
From Bermuda, after writing, amongst many others, those charming 
lines to Nea, 
Well, peace to thy heart, though anotler’s it be, 


which he embodied in his “ Farewell,” Moore proceeded to North Ame- 
rica, leaving behind him a deputy, who, in after years, was doomed to 
“work him much annoy ;” and, while on the St. Lawrence, gave to the 
world the celebrated “Canadian Boat-Song.” There has been some con- 
troversy respecting the origin of this air; but, from a letter published in 
the Zimes a short time since, it would appear that the French have little 
right to claim it. The writer, Mr. Ellis, of Brighton, says: ‘I believe 
it is currently understood that the original of the music in question is 
Seottish; but I find it, in my copy of ‘National Airs,’ under the title 
of * Canachon,’ attributed to Avison, the Newcastle musician, who died in 
1770. Probably Avison harmonised. the ancient air, and hence it was 
affiliated upon him, The music of Avison’s air possesses all the charm 
and character of the national melodies of Scotland.”’ 

On Moore’s return to England, a storm of criticism on his ‘Odes and 
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Epistles” awaited him, headed by Francis J , with whom, in conse- 
quence, he fought the bloodless duel which Byron afterwards satir- 
ised in his justly-provoked but indiscriminate onslaught. As a set-off to 
this criticism, Moore says he was also by a letter from Stockholm, 
informing him that the Princes, Nobles, and Gentlemen who composed 
the General Chapter of the most Illustrious, Equestrian, Secular, and 
Chapteral Order of St. Joachim” had elected him a knight of that 
Order. But he seems to have thought the honour of knighthood more 
damaging than the criticism, for he declined the one and defied the other; 
realising, in the end, two fast friends in his literary antagonist and noble 
satirist. 

Having referred to Lord Byron, we shall slightly anticipate the 
tee when their acquaintance n, to speak of the manner of it. It 

its origin after a somewhat Irish fashion. On the Ist of January, 
1810, Moore, finding himself aggrieved by an offensive passage in the 
“English Bards and Seotch Reviewers,” addressed a letter to Lord 
Byron, demanding the retractation of an imputation under which no 
gentleman —and least of all an Irish one— permits himself to lie. 
Lord Byron had just left England for the shores which he immortalised 
in the two first cantos of ‘Childe Harold,” and Moore’s letter was en- 
trusted for delivery to Mr. Hodgson; but it never reached the wandering 
bard until after it had been referred to in another phase of the cor- 
respondence between the two poets. A year and a half elapsed before 
Lord Byron returned to England, and, in the interim, Moore had taken 
upon himself “ obligations, both as a husband and a father, which make 
most men—and especially those who have nothing to bequeath—less 
willing to expose themselves unnecessarily to danger.” But he felt it due 
to himself to follow up his first request of an explanation, though, in 
doing so, he resolved upon adopting such a tone of conciliation as should 
not only prove his sincere desire for a pacific result, but show his entire 
freedom from any angry or resentful feeling in taking the step. The death 
of Lord Byron’s mother delayed his purpose for a time; but as soon as 
decency permitted, he wrote, referring to his former letter, expressing 
some doubts of its having been forwarded, and re-stating the question in 
nearly the original words. Lord Byron, in his reply, disclaimed any in- 
tention of insulting Moore; and several letters passed between them, with 
a little more of the atgre-doux in them, on Lord Byron’s part, than 
Moore altogether liked. However, he finally declared himself “ satisfied ;” 
and, upon this avowal, Lord Byron at once frankly reciprocated the ad- 
vances made towards a more fiendly understanding, and, through the 
medium of Mr. Rogers, a meeting was effected—in which Thomas Camp- 
bell participated—which established a friendship that was never broken. 
The narrative of this occurrence is told by Moore with the utmost impar- 
tiality and frankness, and the whole transaction reflects credit on both the 
parties concerned. 

Although the “ Irish Melodies,” which placed Moore at the head of all 
modern lyrists, were commenced in 1807, it is not in that character that 
we purpose yet to speak of him, his earlier satirical effusions claiming 
precedence in the order of publication. He began, in 1808, with two 
short poems called “ Corruption” and “ Intolerance,” and these were fol- 
lowed by “The Sceptic,” all in “‘the stately, Juvenalian style of satire.” 
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-'Phe,vein. was, "however, too: serions for one of Moore’s lively tempera- 
ment,,and they met with, little ‘success; the poet, therefore, seized a 
lighter weapon, which he handled. with a skill and efficiency that left him 
without a rival. “ The ‘Twopenny Post-bag,” written under the pseudo- 
nyme of “ Thomas Brown the Younger,” was the first that appeared, to 
be followed at, interyals..by.‘‘The Memorial to Congress,” and “ The 
Fudge Family ;” and never did satire more enliven “the town” than these 
productions. i 
Unrivalled in caricature, unapproached in lively sarcasm, unmatched 
in epigrammatic satire,—with wit, bright, sparkling, ready, and ceaseless, 
which sprang up at every moment when he turried towards the side of 
humour,—this part of liis'wondrous talent was always directed against 
meanness, injustice, utitrath, and deceit, with an aim ‘so unerring 
that every shaft told. Laughter irrepressible follows every phrasé, every 
epithet, in these humorous poenis, so well-placed, so telling, so comic, and 
so appropriste are his pictures ; and it is little wonder that those who were 
by his'arrows, should have tried to turn the tables against him by 
accusing him of ingratitude. But the charge was made'in vain. In the 
days when “Panch” was ‘not, Moore's pungent hits at ‘‘ reigning” follies, 
delivered in brilliant verse, found an chia on every tongue, and did ‘at the 
time what the pencil of Leech and the prose of his collaborators do now, 
showing at a glance the comic side of) every event, and never failing to 
bring forth as vividly the ridicule appropriate to the subject. But against 
the accusation of ingratitude—as it relates to the then Prince Regent— 
Moore successfully defends himself. In what did the obligations consist 
which he owed to “Big Ben?” ‘The acceptance of a dedication; two 
dinners ‘at Carlton House, and an invitation to the great féte in 1811, 
where golden asses bore ‘the ‘salt, and fishes—before they were killed by 
late hours and ‘claret-—-swam down the middle of the table. Moore 
admits that he was wrong in quizzing the absurdities which accompanied 
the prince's hospitality, ‘but who shall accuse him of wrong in showing 
up the vices of one of the most sensual men who ever occupied a royal 
‘station ? 
Much of Moore's satire, however, though overflowing with wit, was 
harmless enough. Take, for instance, the portrait of the Mecznas of 
tailors, sung by a chorus of that long-suffering community : 


Some monarchs take roundabout ways into note, 

But His short cut to fame is—the cut of his coat ; 
Philip’s son thought the world was too small for his soul, 
While our Regent's finds room in a laced button-hole! 


Moore hit »the Regent) harder: than. this,| it.is true, in ‘‘Tom Crib’s 
Memonial,’’:but then—the subject required it. 

The: leading characteristic of Moore’s satire, after ‘all, was fun. He 
revelled in it: with:all the keen sense of enjoyment which belongs to his 
country, and both the “ Memorial” and “ The Fudge: Family”’ will long 
attest—the latter as long as fun is relished—the hidicrous aspect under 
which he presented his subject. Dynasties may change, revolutions subvert 
all ious ‘forms..of government, but the ‘race of Jack Sprats,” as 
he i oi the French, remains in all its. essential absurdities 
unaltered. -The:“‘old counts sipping beer in the sun” are not, perhaps, 


























80 numerous on the Boulevards of Paris at the present day as they were 
atthe time Moore wrote, but even now there is no lack of them; and as 
for the Boulevards themselves, there they are, with their ** houses'of all 
architectures -~u please ;” there is still the same | 
mixture of bonnets and bowers, 
Of foliage and frippery, fiacres and flowers ; 


and “if one loves the romantic,” one still 





sees 
Jew-clothesmen, like shepherds, reclin'd under trees. 


The costume may vary a trifle, but the Parisians continue. the same 

gay, frivolous, “ half-savage—half-soft,’’ people, as Moore painted them 
five-and-thirty years ago,—and his sketch will be true. to the, end of 
time. , 
As for their cooks, they, fortunately, can never change, . Nor; is, the 
other side of the question only a picture of the past, a mere dissolving 
view. We go to Paris quicker than we did, and give ourselves airs as if 
we knew all about it; but the ‘parfait Anglais” very much. resembles 
Bob Fudge, and. as for the Miss Biddys, they are—by the latest accounts 
—as rife as ever. | 

If we want “fun” of, another kind, we have only, to turn to, the 
“‘ Satirical and Humorous Poems,” which, Moore every now. and, then 
launched in. the. Times and. Morning Chronicle, Mr. Roger. Dods- 
worth, “The Sleeper of Ages,” and substitute for Lord,Eldon; “The 
Three, Doctors ;”. ‘¢ Saint Butterworth ;” “ The Brunswick, Club ;”,‘¢ The 
Boy Statesman ;” “ The Song of Old Puck ;” and the ‘* Grand Dinner of 
Type and Co.,” are amongst the number that crowd on our. recollection 
as we write; of. these, each is,as good as the other, and all are brimful 
of wit and “malice,” as the French understand the term, 

But however amusing the satirical yerse of Moore, we must not suffer 
it to detain us any longer from his highest attributes as a poet, 

As early as the year.1797, when Moore was only seventeen, the desire 
arose within him to wed the Melodies of his native land to words that 
should tell the stranger not only what was her hidden, wealth, of; music, 
but. what were her griefs, her sufferings, and her aspirations... Political 
feeling, kindled, by. the enslaved condition of Ireland, and fanned by the 
eloquence of Robert Emmet, and other enthusiastic young men of that 
day, influenced the poet's design even more fully than the desire to culti- 
vate his art ; for the first expression of the sentiments which he afterwards 
embodied .in his undying verse was, he confesses, of a yery different 
character. 

(© Though fully alive,” he says, “to ‘the feelings which such» music 
could not bnt inspire, I had not yet undertaken the task of ada ing 
words to any of the airs; and it was, 1 am ashamed to say, in dull an 
turgid prose that { made my first appearance in print.as a champion of 
the popular cause.” 

But the thought once implanted in his mind, that he should one day 
be the minstrel of his country, the voice of her sorrow and her wrong, 
had taken too deep a root to be abandoned, and in-about ten years from 
the period we have just spoken of, the intention assumed. a reab and 
practical form. »It was in 1807 that Power, the music-publisher, who 
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earned his share of fame—and, we are glad to add, of fortune--by the 
transaction, put forth the announcement that Sir John Stevenson had 
undertaken fre arrangement of the national airs of Ireland, and that, 
‘“‘in the poetical part,” he (Power) had “ promises of assistance from 
several distinguished Literary Characters, particularly from Mr. Moore, 
whose lyrical talent is so peculiarly suited to such a task.” 

Whoever the distinguished literary assistants might have been, whom 
Mr. Power did not mention, they appear to have wisely declined from 
competing with one who was now in his real element, and who showed 
in the first number of the publication that the “Irish Melodies” must 
henceforth be inseparably associated with the name of Moore. It has 
been asserted by a critic ina recent and, on the whole, an impartial 
notice of the poet’s works, that the “ Irish Melodies” are “ declining in 
popular estimation,” and that they are “ not particularly Irish.” We 
very much question the fact of there being any decline of “popular 
estimation,” for the sale of the ‘ Melodies” has, we believe, no jot 
abated of the steadiness which made them “Household Words” from 
their very outset; and, as to the quality of the verse, if it be not to all 
intents and purposes ‘‘Irisb,” we should be glad to know what it is? 
In what category are we to place ‘“ The Harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls,” “Though the last. glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see,” “ Let 
Erin remember the days of old,’’ “Like the bright lamp that shone in 
Kildare’s holy fane,” “Though dark are our sorrows, toliday we'll forget 
them,” and twenty more that we could instance in a moment? True 
popularity is not to be measured by the public appetite for novelty. If 
the fashion of the hour were the sole test of poetic excellence, Mr. Bunn’s 
last Libretto would qualify that gentleman to take the pas of-all the 
| Pi who ever lived, from Anacreon and Tyrteus down to Burns and 

ranger. 


The critic whom we have alluded to, says further: ‘ The strong pro- 
bability is, that * When Willie brewed’ and ‘Poor Tom Bowling’ will 
be in the full tide of their popularity and every-day use, when ‘ Rich and 
rare’ and ‘Qh, breathe not his name’ will be unsung and forgotten.” 
We are not, for our own parts, in the habit of hearing either ‘ Willie” 
or “Tom Bowling” made musical or unmusical in society or elsewhere, 
and think that as far as such illustrations are to the purpose, both Burns 
and Dibdin have had their day as well as Moore; but the real question 
is, What survives? Ask a lady to sing vou a song, giving her free 
choice, and “ the strong otobsbility is,” not that she will burst forth 
with “Scots wha ha’e,” or ‘“‘Remember thee ! yes, while there’s life in 
this heart,” but that she will favour you instantaneously with “Trab, 
trab ;” or, venture, an Ethiopian melody, because such things have 
their “full tide” ‘of “ popularity,” as well as immortal verse. No! the 
voice of Song, when once it has been freed, can never again be mute, 
and the melodies of Moore have left an echoing chord in every breast that 
has once been awakened to their charm! How could it be otherwise with 
one, of whom an able writer in the Atheneum (No. 1272) has thus 
ttuly said : “ The Irish melodist has his own place, his own pedestal, his 
own posterity—which will endure so long as any musicians in our land 
love eloquence and imagination, passion, and fancy.” When these qua- 
lities are no longer — Moore—or Burns or Béranger, will be 
forgotten, but not till then! 
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Other poets may have shown greater power, greater correctness, greater 
sublimity in their more sustained flights, but to none was ever given 80 
yer a gift of sweetness, none ever possessed a fascination of numbers, 
to take the charmed soul 

And lap it in Elysium, 
equal to the author of the “ Irish Melodies.” 

Byron, 





The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme, 


ruled the world of poetry in his day; but Moore charmed Byron, and 
there exists no true worshipper of Song—not one who is capable of feel- 


ing the miraculous and indefinable power of melody, who has not 
trembled 


To his heart’s core—nay, to his heart of hearts, 


beneath the passionate emotions conjured by the winged words of the 
* Bard of Erin,” sent forth from his’ own fervent soul—as a bird sings 
in early summer—because he cannot control the overflowing torrent of 
music within him. . 

When Moore sang his own songs—and we have often heard him in 
days now long gone by, though the memory of that time is still “ green 
in our souls”—the effect he produced on his hearers was such as to realise 
the tales of minstrels in the days of old, whose power could stir the inmost 
recesses of the heart—inspire to war, to daring deeds, excite love, hatred, 
contempt, revenge, or tenderness, as the mood might be: now, like 
another Taillefer, urging to the fight, now wailing the woes of his 
country, and melting the coldest hearts to tears; now withering the 
treacherous and the proud with scornful words that stung like aspics ; 
then, soft as summer dew, sighing of love as none beside could sigh or 
sing! Who does not remember the enchanting tenderness that won them 
in ‘‘I’d mourn the hopes that leave me ;’’ the glow of friendship that 
was awakened when he sang, “ And doth not a meeting like this make 
amends ;” the passionate sorrow excited by “ Remember thee! yes, while 
there’s life in this heart;” the patriotism roused by “ Erin, O Erin;” 
the sense of abasement caused by ‘‘ Weep on, weep on, your hour is 
past ;” or the shudder of contempt he could not repress in listening to 
the blighting words : 

Go, go; ’tis vain to curse, 
*Tis weakness to upbraid thee ; 


Hate cannot wish thee worse 
Than guilt and shame have made thee! 


who, too, has not wept when ‘Oh, breathe not his name !”—suggested 
by a passage in Robert Emmet’s dying speech was heard, or failed to share 
the grief enshrined in the supposed “ Appeal of the Irish peasant to his 
mistress” —in reality, the illustration of the Prince Regent’s desertion of 
his political friends, which Byron told Moore was ‘‘one of the best 
things” he ever wrote ? 

We might multiply such questions till ‘the erack of doom.” 

The “Melodies” once begun, extended eventually far beyond the 

iginal limit, and to the ‘National Airs” of other countries besides 
nd; have been married to words that bring back the sweetest associa- 
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tions wheneyer they are breathed. Need we mention “ All that’s bright 
must fade,"”’ “ Plow! on, thou shining river,” “ Oft in the stilly night,” 
* Pe be around thee!” “Take hence the bowl,” or the “ Farewell 
to Therese”? Theie songs—save in the individual feeling which made 
the other's [rish—are as’ popular as any’ of ‘their predecessors. 

But, while engaged on this Yabour of love,” the poet was not unmind- 
fal, ‘that to acquire a right’ to that title in ‘its most exalted’ sense, he must 
compose’ h work complete in itself, by the authorship of which alone pos- 
terity might have the right’ to jadge him ; and silently and assiduously he 
set’ about storing his mind with that lore, with whose illustration his own 
bright fancy and graceful imagery so ‘readily allied themselves. “Im- 
pelled far more by the encouraging suggestions of friends than by any 
confident promptings of his own ambition,” he chose, in 1812, an‘Oriental 
subject ; and in “ Lalla’ Rookh” produced a poem, which, for its truthful- 
ness of description, its exqhisite sweetness of versification, its tenderness 
and its fire, and—more than all—for its perfect identification with the 
tote ‘atid volotir of Oriental ry, has never been surpassed, even by those 
native bards of the East, whio have left us their thrilling tales of Leila, of 
Zuleikha, and of Shireen. Twenty separate editions of “Lalla Rookh” 
attest alike thé sticcess of the poet and ‘the well-placed confidence in his 
faiiie of the liberal purchasers of the poem. Moore says himself, that for 
this work he received “ three thousand guineas ;” but, it has been added, 
conditionally—on ‘a certain number of copies being sold within a given 
time.” Moore appears to have forgotten the precise amount, and the 

ualifying clause is not true; the publishers of ‘* Lalla Rookh,” Messrs. . 
Pidgin and’Co., ‘having’ written only the other day to the Times, to 
say that tle sui paid was 3000/,, and that there were “no conditions.” 
So thoroughly had Moore established his reputation asa poet of the first 
order by the “ Melodies,” that the world was fully prepared for that which 
should crown’ his'fame ; and, while “ Lalla Rookh” was in progress,—it 
was not finished till towards the end of 1816—he received a tribute more 
flattering, if not more satisfactory, than the “ thousands” of Messrs. Long- 
man. It came from 'the poet who held, and still holds, the highest place 
amongst the modern bards of England, and was conveyed in the dedica- 
tion of “The Corsair.” With what right Byron predicted the success of 
“Lalla Rookh,” its extraordinaty sale’ rapidly justified ; and not its sale 
only, but its reproduction in other languages besides that of the clime 
where the scene of the principal episode, “ The Fire-worshippers,” is laid ; 
for it if no less strange than true, that the poem was—in part, if not 
wholly — translated into Persian ! 

Moore’ liad’ been resident at’ Mayfield Cottage, near Ashbourne, in 
Derbyshite, duritig ‘the years which he had given to the composition of 
the “ Melodies” ‘and “Lalla Rookh ;” but, in 1817, he removed to Slo- 
orkeg near Devizes, where, a quarter of a century afterwards, he closed 

is earthly Career. In that year, while in “the true holiday mood,” 
which is one of ‘the rewards Of successful ‘labour, he accepted the invita- 
tion of his friend, Mr. Rogers, to accompany him to Paris, to make ac- 
quaintance with that Bay capital, and'renew the friendship of earlier years, 
at’ Donnington, with the amiable’ and estimable head of the house of 
Orleans, “The “‘ professional” ‘result of Moore's visit to Paris was the 
“Fudge Family,” which proved so attractive to the English public, that 
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ne =e time, in the race of successive editions, it kept pace with “ Lalla 

It was, as we have already seen, a characteristic of Moore to identify 
himself completely, in his poetry, with the places of which he wrote. 
Every inch of his own “ green Erin” is hallowed ,by his verse ; the cedar 
groves of Bermuda, and the surges of ‘‘ Utawa’s tide,” live in the lines 
which he has devoted to them; and, in like manner, the “ Rhymes on 
the Road,” which were written in 1819, on his way to Italy, freshly re- 
cal their respective localities, and no traveller in Switzerland, who has 
entered by the Jura above La Vattay, can ever fonget his vividly- 
coloured sketch of the glorious Lake of Geneva, andthe magnificent 
mountain scenery that lies beyond it, Still less can be forgotten the 
burst of indignation, while in the region of the fatally charming visions 
of Rousseau, which haunts the memory amongst the bowers of J tlie with 
a counteracting influence more salutary to English morals than compli- 
mentary.to French taste. But Moore, ‘ whate’er the frowning zealots 
say,” was always true and loyal to morality ; for his passion and his glow- 
ing thoughts were merely natural, if imprudent. Without vice or sophism, 
without hypocrisy or undermining semblance of purity, he was, in reality, 
the gay flower he seemed ; of “ the serpent under it” he was totally ig- 
norant. The wild fancies of his early youth, expressed in words too 
warm and alluring, were soon calmed down, and all their beauty remained, 
without the first alloy which his boyish exuberance of feeling had failed to 
fine away. 

Moore’s journey to Italy was memorable in many respects ; he was 
again housed with Byron, and gladdened by his closest intimacy—and 
the verses which he wrote had in them the “ prophetic strain” of the true 
Vates. The lines which he addressed to Lord John Russell, and the an- 
ticipations which he indulged in with reference to the future course of the 
Duke of Wellington, as clearly foreshadow the future as any of the 
“‘ Sortes Virgiliane.” 

It was on his return from Rome, and while still in Italy, that, Moore 
received the unwelcome intelligence that the defalcations of his deputy 
in Bermuda, who alone had reaped all the profits of the appointment, 
rendered him liable to a body of American claimants to the amount of 
six thousand pounds. It was necessary tv negotiate the reduction of this 
almost impossible sum for a poet to pay ; and, pending the arrangement, 
with that manliness and strong feeling of independence which always dis- 
tinguished him, Moore set to work at onee to raise the money by his own 
unaided exertions, Not that he wanted friends; on,the contrary, assist- 
ance was generously proffered from several quarters ; but with a particular 
_exception, which he felt he could not refuse, he devoted himself to the task 
of satisfying his Transatlantic creditors. To accomplish this object with 
the greater facility, he fixed his abode near Paris; and, though he met 
with some disappointments, two literary projects on which he had calcu- 
lated for raising money having been foiled, he finally struck a new chord 
of his lyre, and it elicited a golden sound, The negotiation had dragged, 
and it was not till the month of September, 1822, that the ultimatum as 
to the amount of payment was accepted ; it was then,found to be reduced 
to a thousand guineas, of which sum three hundred pounds was advanced 
by the uncle of the delinquent deputy and a friend of his, and the re- 
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mainder ‘‘a dear and distinguished friend” of the poet begged to be 
allowed to deposit.: * The Loves for the Angels” and “‘ The Fables for 
the Holy Alliance” enabled Moore promptly to repay the advance, and 
leave him with a handsome balance at his banker's. 

With the exception of occasional verse, such as the political squibs 
which he sent to the p e songs which he strung together m 
“ The Summer Féte” the ** Evenings in Greece,” “ The Fudges in 
England,” and a few stray poetical fragments which forced their way like 

ts that will spring from the crevices of rocks—the poetical career of 
oore offers nothing to his literary biographer. As the author of the 
“ Life of Sheridan,” of “The Epicurean,” of Byron’s “ Life and Works,” 
of “ The Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion,” of the 
“« Memoirs of Captain Rock,” of the “ Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” 
and of the “ Hi of Ireland,” he acquired a reputation more or less 
commensurate with his distinguished abilities. 

Thus, then, our too-imperfect notice of Thomas Moore is ended. A 

' eentury can produce but one such man, and few centuries have been 
rich as that which he adorned in glorious names fit to be his contempo- 
raries. Of the dazzling trinity which shone the brightest, we have just 

seen and mourned the last. 
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A TALE IN VERY FREE RHYME, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF H. HEINE.” 






By JoHn OXENFORD. 


So far Mah4wasant’s realm extends, 

With Siam, half India it comprehends, 

Twelve kings—and one’s the Mogu! call’d Great— 
Pay tribute to this potentate. 








Each year, to the sound of the trumpet and drum, 
With tribute to Siam the caravans come ; 

Some thousands of camels, all high-backed, 

Bring in the best produce, carefully pack’d. 







And when the laden beasts he sees, 

The sight his heart doth secretly please ; 

Though often in public he’s heard to complain, 
His rooms are too narrow such wealth to contain. 








But yet his treas’ries are so wide, 
Such monuments of royal pride, 

That here reality exceeds 

What in “ Arabian Nights” one reads. 


The “Castle of Indra” they name the hall, 
And here the gods are station’d all ; 
Statues of gold—all chisel’d finely, 

Inlaid with diamonds, most divinely. 












* It is from his newest book, “ Romanzero,” 
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Their number is thirty thousand at least, 
Their shape is a mixture of man and beast; 
Their heads are many—their hands are many, 
And uglier figures you never saw any. 





All who've seen the “ purple hall” have wonder’d, 


With its coral-trees full thirteen hundred ; 
A scarlet forest here they rise 
With twisted boughs, like palms in size. 


The flooring is of crystal clear, 

Wherein reflected the trees appear. 
Gay-feather’d pheasants here are seen, 
All hopping about with the gravest mien. 


The fav’rite ape of the mighty king 
Wears on his neck a silken string, 

On which is hung the key to the door 

Of the room where majesty loves to snore. 


There—there are jewels of greatest worth, 
Plenty as peas upon humble earth. 

There piled-up diamonds meet the gaze, 
Large as the eggs which a pullet lays. 


On pearl-fill’d sacks, of canvas grey, 
The king his limbs is wont to lay ; 

His fav’rite ape lies by his side, 

And there they snore in all their pride. 


But, oh, of all his royal treasures, 
Ofall the sources of his pleasures, 
There’s nought delights Mahawasant 
So much as his white elephant. 


To build a palace was the least 

He thought he could do for the stately beast ; 
The roof is inlaid with gold, and rests 

On pillows topp’d with lotus-crests. 


Three hundred troopers at his gate 
Are posted, as his guard of state ; 
While at his feet a hundred blacks 
Upon him wait, with well-bent backs. 


To tempt his trunk sublime, they hold 
The choicest bits on plates of gold ; 

Huge silver buckets then they take, 

Fill’d with spiced wine, his thirst to slake, 


They salve him with amber and otto of roses, 
They deck his head with choicest posies ; 
The costliest Cashmere shawls are spread 

As carpets, whereon his feet may tread. 


A life of bliss he has surely got— 

But, who’s contented with his lot ? 
The noble beast—why, none can say— 
To melancholy is a prey. 


The white and interesting creature, 
With sorrow written on each feature, 
Stares on his wealth. Without avail 
They try to cheer him—all means fail. 
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In vain the Bayaderes have sung 

And danced—in vain the trumpet’s tongue 
Has spoken—the musicians can’t 

Please, any how, this elephant. 

Daily the case gets to worse from bad ; 
Daily Mahawasant grows more sad. 

At last he calls before his throve 

An astrologer—(the wisest one). 


“ Stargazer, off your head shall fly”— 
Thus speaks his gracious majesty— 

“ Unless, by your wisdom, you ean find 
What weighs upon my fav’rite’s mind.” 


Thrice falls the seer before the throne, 
At last he says, in a solemn tone, 

“O king, the truth I mean to speak, 
So what you please upon me wreak. 


“ There dwells in the North a stately she, 
With body white as white can be ; 

Your beast, I grant, is a treasure rare, 

But with der in the North he can’t compare. 


“ By her, he would seem but a mouse in size, 
While she would strike the wond’ring eyes, 
Like Bimha the Big (in the Rigweveaa'’, 

Or Ephesus’ idol, the great Diana. 


“‘ Her ample mass forms a noble frame 

Of the finest build—she supports the same 
On—oh, sucli legs !—each seems a pilaster 
Of the very whitest alabaster. 


“* She’s a cathedral most colossal, 

Of which Dan Cupid's the apostle ; 
The lamp that lights this tabernacle 

Is a heart that sin could never shackle. 


“ Poets seek images of brightness, 
To illustrate her dazzling whiteness ; 
But none succeeds—do what he will, 
Not even Gautier (Théophile). 


“ The Himalaya snows appear 

Dark ashy grey, when she is near ; 
The envious lily, which she touches, 
Turns yellow in her gentle clutches. 


“ Countess Bianca is the name 

And title of this vast white dame : 

She dwells in France—in a town call’d Paris— 
Your elephant’s heart she with her carries. 


“*T was through some wonderfal affinity, 
He saw, in dreams, this fair divinity ; 

In dreams this high ideal form 

Took his unhappy heart by storm. 


“ One sense of longing his health destroys, 
And he, who seem’d only born for joys, 
Is turn’d to a Werter—poor quadruped — 
With a northern Charlotte in his head. 
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“ Though he ne’er has seen her, his passion’s serious 


(This sympathy is a thing mysterious !)— 
And in the moonlight he’s heard to sigh, 
And sing, ‘I'd be a butterfly !” 


“ In Siam we have his body alone, 

His soul to Bianca, in France, is gone; 

This parting of body and soul—no question— 
Is a frightful cause of indigestion. 


“ For dainties he has no taste, I tell ye, 

He lives upon Ossian and vermicelli ; 

His cough sounds ugly, his bones grow bare, 
His grave is dug by his bosom’s care. 


“ To save this wonder of mammailia, 
Ev'ry attempt will prove a failure, 
Unless to Paris, with all speed, 

You send the noble invalid. 


“ When she, whom he loved as an ideality, 
Shall stand before’him in reality, 

She whom in dreams he saw so often, 

The anguish of his heart ‘twill soften ; 


“ When on him her eye shall dart its ray, 

*T will melt the care of his soul away, 

Her lovely smiles will from their nest 

Scare the shadows that, haunt his troubled breast. 


“Yes, her sweet voice, like a magic song, 
Will stop that tumult now so strong ; 
He'll prick up his ears with sheer delight, 
And seem another creature—quite, 


“ The folks are happy, gay, and witty, 

On the banks of the Seine, in that Frankish city ; 
Your Elephant there will, get civilisation, 

Besides a world of gratification. 


“‘ But, above all, great king, be heedful 
To fill his coffer with the needful ; 

And let him a letter take with it, 

To Rothschild fréres, in the Rue Lafitte. , 


“ A letter of credit for—let me see, 

Yes—a million of ducats it ought to be, 
Then the baron will say, ‘ Deny it who can, 
This Elephant is a,gentleman,’ ” 


Thus spake the seer, and, in a trice, 

Fell down before his master thrice, 

Who sent him off with abundant treasure, 
Then stretch’d himself out to reflect.at leisure. 


He thought and he thought all sorts of things— 
(This thinking is wondrous hard with kings !)— 
The ape his usual station kept, 

As he thought and thought till at last he slept, 


Some other time I must end my tale— 

There’s something wrong with the Indian mail ; 
The last advice that came to hand, | 

Travell'd through Suez, overland. 
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PICTURES OF MY BARRACK LIFE. 
BY A GERMAN SOLDIER. 


Caaptrer VIIL 


Arrer removing, by some very necessary ablutions, the Hottentottian 
integument of soil exsudation in which I was enveloped, I donned a 
uniform of interdicted quality, there being no lurking colonel in the way, 
and sallied forth to my faithful Dose. Though I received no infor- 
mation as to his whereabouts, I felt pretty sure of my man, for he had 
of late been seized with a violent fit of poetical delirium, and I entertained 
no doubt that if I followed up his windings of the forest brook, I should 
ere long discover him stretched out at full length upon its bank, and in- 
voking the aid of its soul-inspiring genii to the happy deliverance of his 
parturient brain ; nor was I deceiv Under an oak at the bottom of a 
bosky dell, where the brook expanded into a miniature lake, lay the long 
and lanky figure of Mr. Sergeant Dose. His head was uncovered, and 
resting upon his outstretched arm, \and in his hand he held his book. 
When I say his book, I mean his book xar’ «£oxyv; not, indeed, one of his 
own production, but his everlasting vade mecum, a book which was as 
necessary to him on his rambles as his shako on parade. This favourite 
volume was entitled “The History of the fair Magellone; a Sentimental, 
Provencal, Medizval Romance’’ (a name from which a pretty accurate 
estimate of its merits may be inferred), whose thrilling pages the poetical 
sergeant had often declared he would do into verse; an intention as yet, 
thank Heaven! unfulfilled, but still included among the items of that 
vast re gy: of literary labours which he bad chalked out for himself, 
and which, if a moiety of it were ever completed, would have put him 
in a fair way of rivalling the amazing fecundity of the celebrated Meister- 
stinger Hans Sachs, who, besides the innumerable yards of verses which, 
by the rules of the Meistersanger’s corporation, he was obliged to furnish 
to the trade, found leisure, whilst cobbling shoes at Nuremberg, to com- 
pose upwards of six thousand poems of all sorts and sizes—from the 
slaughterous epic of a dozen books, to the simpering sonnet of as many 
lines. But Dose’s productions were for the most part of a less tangible 
nature ; and though he frequently talked of his future literary labours, the 
fruits of them existed only in the spacious fields of his imagination. Only 
once had the arms of the Printer’s Devils been troubled by any of the 
workings of his brain; and that, his first and only finished lucubration, 
was in the shape of a charade, which the General Advertiser of Erfurt, 
in. lack of better matter, gave to the world in all the magnificence of 
print. 

Ever since that memorable day, when first he styled himself “an 
author” (by the way, he still keeps the paper in his pocket, and peruses 
it about once a week), he had a hankering after the society of beaux 
esprits, and loudly lamented the dearth of poetical and literary talent 
among those with whom he associated; but did not any the less for that 
cease in his laudable endeavours to improve our calenthaly want of 


taste, by reading aloud any — t, however monstrous an 
abortion it might be, to which he had the happiness of giving birth. 
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He was now at his usual occupation, and, as I approached, I observed a 
melancholy cast about his features, from which | inferred that the weary 
Nine had turned a deaf ear to all his invocations, and had given him a 
positive “ not at home.” 

After regarding me for a moment with a desponding look, in a low 
and dejected tone of voice he commenced a little hortatory expostulation, 

“It is a very melancholy thing,” he said, ‘that you do so little honour 
ee 20 little by all the care I bestow upon you, 
Instead of being a pattern of regularity, you are perpetually engaged in 
some scatter-brained exploit; and, instead of being a model of discipline, 
you are always getting into arrest, or coming so close upon its ve 
that your escape seems a miracle ; or, to express myself more deena. 
it is a most deplorable circumstance that the in of Damocles should 
be always suspended above your head.” 

“Yes, my dear Dose,” said I, trying to cheer him up by the use of a 
figure of speech, “I am truly sorry that the steps to the Temple of 
Fame form so perilous an ascent, that my awkward feet are always 
making some false step. But I assure you that last night I was not to 
be blamed. What could we do? Surely we could not continue our 
watch, when all that we had been set to watch was taken away.” 

“Well, this time, perhaps, it is difficult to say anything. The ser- 
geant of the watch must always walk upon the edge of an abyss, which 
is concealed from his view by gigantic thistles. It reminds me of a pas- 
sage in one of my poems, which you will remember ; it begins with-———” 

“For Heaven’s sake, my dear Dose, no poetry! Tell me rather what 
has produced the sadness that sits upon your brow.” 

With a languid movement of the hand, he invited me to take a 
place beside him, and when I had stretched myself out upon the verdant 
moss, he thus began his verbose narration : 

“You now find me sunk in thought upon the poetry of life; there is 
much that is poetical in every part of our career, but it is a mournful 
thing that there are so few persons able to discover and appreciate it, or 
how much happier would not the world be! I was just reflecting upon 
my own birth and baptism, which events, poetically enough, happened a 
few weeks after my parents’ marriage. Now, why had I the misfortune 
to be born in North Germany, where, in certain provinces, the inha- 
bitants have an unhappy rage for calling at least one out of ten children 
‘Friedrich Wilhelm,’ while, of the remainder, five will be sure to be 
christened ‘Friedrich,’ and the other four ‘ Wilhelm,’ either alone or 
coupled with another name? That is how I had the misfortune to get 
the unpoetical name of Friedrich Dose, which has lately been a source 
of infinite annoyance to me. Could they not just as well have called 
me Maximilian, or Emil, or, after the great general, Eugene? Only 
think, ‘ Eugene Dose’—how fine! I have often thought of changing 
this inharmonious name for another, but I was restrained by a fear lest 
vulgar minds might call it ridiculous and affected. However, the other 
day I hit upon a practicable _ Though it might seem strange if I 
were to call myself Eugene Dose, or Leopold Dose, yet no exception 
= be taken to my ee Friedrich into _ a es 

gu So I went, a or two ago, to garrison library, 
there, with the help of the solaidstin, Gained over a few dictionaries, 
2p2 
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Bitiaiwqge Diokiq oii 1O ALB ware 913 i . , , 
Now, the English i Retr, bt I won't have that, for it ia too ‘much 
like Friedrich, and; the, French Frédéric has become too conimon, by 
comingafter the ‘ Ciuyzes, Pos ’ of our old Fritz. The Hebrew is 
Solomon, a,sonorous name, but then people might také me fora Jew 
so-atilast, I) fixed, apon, the Russian~—Rugsian, my dear B., that is the 
for me... L assure you that, in Russia, setting the knout aside, 
there is much that. is highly poetical, Do you know how magnificent a 
sound Friedrich has in.Russian? It is Feodor—not Fedor, remember, 
bat Feodor. . That.isa name worthy of being assumed by me}; so pray 
do meth favour.to address me for the future as Feodor Dose”. / 
«D-was- excited beyond measure at such an exuberant display of poetical 
genius, butirepressing the intensity of my feelings, which, if unrestrained, 
would have, .&,convulsiye explosion—the more appropriate ac- 
companiment of a broad comedy than the elevated oration just delivered 
+—Isastumed amock+heroic air, and, addressing him as’ Mr. Sergeant 
Féddor! Dose, in.as lofty. and bombastical a style as I could, complimented 
himuponhis admirahle taste in the ‘selection of a name, and hoped that 
the:change, in all.its sublimity, might, be duly appreciated by the world 
a » My..speedy. acquiescence in his new conceit rendered him even 
more loquacious and diffuse; than before, But though le might have 
rivalled! Queen Scheherazade in, inexhaustibility, he by no means equalled 
her in her. power of; permanently retaining the attention of her auditor; 
and) if he had ‘ever been. placed in a position similar to that of the Arabian 
— am afraid he would have had but a poor chance of outliving the 
rst or second night. 

After listening’ for awhile to his ambagatory galimatias, its wearisome 
tameness te ii my appetite; so, under colour of @ wish to avoid 
interrtipting hig poetical incubations, I left him to proceed with his rhap- 
sodical: ruminations, whilst I sauntered down the bank of the rivulet. 
Aftet meaudering| for a while down its mazy length, I lighted on a little 
rustic! bridge; at the. opposite side of which stood a gate leading into 
Graf Lieginditsch’s ‘om : 

vi Phe refreshing: verdure and shady trees within its pleasant precincts 
offered a: striking contrast. to the brown and sunburnt heath on which I 
stood, and naturally enough provoked a desire in my mind of deriving 
more arti Gention: farm its. amenity than could be obtained by @ mere 
outside peep.) The gate, too, stood wide open, and I did not discover an 

menacing board denouncing the utmost rigour of the law against all 
trespassers, so'I thought I could not be guilty of any serious misdemea- 
nour if-I were to enter and take mine ease for a while amidst its sylvan 
shades ; at the worst, it could be but a venial offence, to be punished by 
receiving a) speedy. elimination at the hands of some ungentle gardener. 
Self-assured' by arguments, like these, 1 crossed the Rubicon, and stood 
within the count’s;demesne. With much content I lingered amidst the 
shadows of its wide-spreading elms, or strolled along its clean-swept 
walks, till I: stumbled on a spot where an arm of the brook had been con- 
ducted, into: the, park, to fill a spacious marble basin, evidently intended 
tovserve.as.@ bath. ....It. was effectually screened from the vulgar view by 
w dense’ cireumyallation.of yew, through the tangled interlacements of 
which: not,a rayof,light could possibly permeate, the only’ erttrance being 
through a little doorway cut out of this verdant wall. Whether it arose 
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from, the oppressive sultriness of the summer air, or the placid sparkli 
ibe water in ie brilliant bani" oesbaalion of Non eos! oamnet 
cannot; tell, but I had no sooner énteréd ‘Within ‘this ‘fairy ‘ring than Z 
was seized with an irresistible desire to’ take'a bath.’ Unfortunately, is 
was never in my nature to think twice ovér a tempting scheme, or accus 
rately to, balance the pro’s and ¢on’s with some pleasant project to the 
fore ; so I ine ntinently bolted. the ‘ddor,’' and, undressing’ in a trice, 
straightway began to disport myself amidst ‘the wavelet’s silver foam,’ 
Luxuriating in the refreshing coolness of the water, and the fragrance: of 
the air, which was redolent of roses, and entertained by the ariette of the 
nightingales, who were tuning their throats for the mght’s’ performaned, 
i lingered long within the dedincti¥ circle, rolling ‘about like a froliesdme 
porpoise, or, like the earth-shaker, Poseidon, annihilating and dispersing 
to every wind mighty armadas of fallen rosé-leaves.’' Allunex ys 
my aquatic gambols were brought to an abrupt termination by the sound 
of voices outside my sanctum. | I started out of ‘the’ basin, and:listened 
anxiously. Yes, by the powers! voices there were most. indubitably, 
seemingly advancing upon me, and, gerechter Himmel! Ir i 
among them that of our adjutant—an austere and inexorable minion of 
De Foe’s, rejoicing in the mellifluous naine of Hénigthauicht (which may 
be Anglicised into Honeydewy). Thastily jumped into the most indis- 
pensable portions of my dress, that I might at any rate avoid making my 
début in puris naturalibus before the inmates of the Schloss ; but the 
sinuosities of the walks, and the leisnrely pace at which they were pro-+ 
ceeding, gave me ample time to complete my toilette, and a moment for 
reflection into the bargain. | 

What should Ido? escape was impossible. I should inevitably be re- 
cognised by the adjutant. Ah! I have it. I unbolted the: door; and 
lying down upon the brink of the basin, feigned to be asleep. By this 
stratagem, I calculated upon avoiding the first irate glances whieh would 
probably follow my discovery, so that their edge would be taken off, the 
acrimonious weapons [I should have to encounter, and I should likewise 
gain a clearer insight into the state of affairs, and be enabled) to shape 
my course accordingly. As they approached, I heard them conversing 
about the newly-constructed bath, and its various recommendatory conve- 
niences ; from a conversation on, they naturally proceeded to aw ins 
tion of, its merits, and, with uneasy Lodeiiont’, I heard their steps draw 
near. The door was opened by an crite! gentleman of considerable 
obesity, with a rubicund face and a jovial look that corresponded well 
with his portly figure. He advanced a step or two into the intermediate 
space, and then halting, with a slight movement towards ‘his rear, ex+ 
claimed, “ Ah! what have we here! 

At this exclamation, uttered in a high tone, the rest of the company 
came forward, talking rather loudly, so that I was constrained, for appear- 
ance sake, to shake off my simulated slumber, atid boldly face the enemy. 
As my eyil genius would have it, I opened my eyes just'at the very nick of 
time. when, another pair of eyes was popped inquitingly through, the 
doorway——eyes which, lovely as they were, were hardly more pleasing to 
me at that particular conjuncture than a basilisk’s would ‘have been, and 
productive of not less tremor in my mind than if they had been. the 
gaping muzzles of a pair of wide-mouthed mortavs with fusees at their 
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touchholes. What did they mean by thus coming upon me at such un- 
seasonable moments? For the second time on that same Sunday had they 
made me wish to shrivel up into the tiniest atomy, and lowered me several 
degrees in my own estimation. If it had been possible, I should have 
hated them for the unpardonable offence of thus surprising me. There 
were, the same orbs which only twelve hours before had given me 
a shock, again directed full into my face, and twinkling with ten-star 
brilliancy. After they had taken a deliberate survey of my person, and 
pp yee satisfied themselves as to my identity, they suddenly retreated, 
I heard a gentle titter, and a silver voice exclaiming, “ Oh, aunt, 
there is a soldier there.” 

Lieutenant Honigthauicht now approached, and after surveying me 
from top to toe with one of his would-be withering looks, he demanded, 
in a tone which was intended to strike all auditors with awe, how I came 
there, and what I was doing. Just at this moment I glanced through the 
open door, and perceived Friiulein Emilie saying a few words to the 

lady whom she had just addressed as “ aunt,” at which the latter 

iled most graciously, and cast a benignant look upon myself. Encour- 

by this favourable symptom, though not knowing whence it arose, 

or what it might portend, I answered laconically, ‘I came over the bridge, 
and through the gate, and a moment ago I was napping.” 

This was by no means a satisfactory answer to the lieutenant, who was 
one of the class which believes that an officer and a soldier are made of 
totally different materials, and that no comparison can possibly be insti- 
tuted between them ; so, regarding me with a still sterner look, es replied, 
“ Herr-r-r-r, how dare you venture into a garden where you can have no 
business whatever? You will repent it, sirrah !” 

But, for once, Mein Herr Adjutant-Lieutenant Adolph Honigthauicht 
had miscalculated his measures, and taken up an untenable position. I 
was not such a tyro in military affairs as not to know that trespassing on 
a count’s domain was not included within the category of offences punish- 
able by articles of war, and did not therefore come within his juris- 
diction ; so, without vouchsafing an answer to his last question, but 
merely tipping him a slight perfunctory salute as a recognition of his pre- 
sence, I turned to the other gentleman, who, as I had rightly guessed, was 
Count Lieginditsch, and whom, on a closer inspection, I identified with the 
pemege who had sat by Emilie’s side in the carriage at Wilhelmstadt, 

made a thousand apologies for the liberty I had taken in trespassing 


upon his park—the remarkable beauty of the grounds had proved too 
strong a temptation for me, and mk: | been indiscreet enough to enter this 


charming cirele, I had been seduced into taking a bath. The count ac- 
cepted my excuses in a most polite and good-natured manner, and hoped 
that I should feel myself at perfect liberty to stroll about the park as long 
as I was quartered in the neighbourhood, and as often as I might feel so 

i . Affairs being thus satisfactorily adjusted with the pater-fami- 
lias, despite the sour looks of the lieutenant, who would willingly have 
seen me o- Ragecngnir, Hs gs as an impudent intruder, I turned towards 
the ladies to pay my devoirs, aud then take leave. To my great surprise, 
the matronly lady, who, as my reader has probably surmised, was the 
Countess Lieginditsch, accosted me in a friendly tone, and said she had 
just heard that I was not totally unacquainted with her niece, who had 
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seen me once or twice for a short time, and had also héard a good deal of 
me at Machenheim. Of course I declared how infinitely flattered 1 was 
at being thus remembered by peed: prrmar Fraulein, but at the same time 
I was mortally afraid lest she s take into it her head to entertain the 
company with an aceount of the Baron Stein affair; and it was almost a 
relief to me when the count, after considering me attentively for a minute, 
discovered that he too had met with me before, and rallied me most 

tinaciously on the melancholy figure which I had cut in the morning. 
But as soon as he had exhausted his fund of pertinent witticisms, he made 
ample amends for all, by insisting that, on the strength of my previous 
acquaintance with his niece, I should stay and spend the evening with 
them-—an invitation which of course I was by no means unwilling to 


accept 

My amazement at finding myself thus summarily and unceremonious! 
introduced into the family circle of Graf Lieginditsch, was unbounded. 
That, considering the dubious auspices under which I had made my ap- 

arance before them, I should now be on a footing of familiarity with 
the whole family, and with the fascinating Fraulein in particular, was 
a thing incredible. I could not help regarding it as a monstrous halluci- 
nation, or some tantalising phantasm of the brain, and was only convinced 
of its reality by the shoei looks with which the baulked lieutenant 
witnessed the loss of his expected prey. 

But by this means my doubts were ultimately dispelled, and IT attained 
the full Pruition of my marvellous luck; though I must confess to feeling 
no slight flutter and palpitation in the regions of the heart as IT sauntered 
through the park by the side of the stately aunt and her lovely niece. All 
the lofty aspirations I had previously indulged in, which had beén some- 
what stifled by my unlucky rencounters of the morning and afternoon, 
rose again more vehemently than before. 

In spite of the sbinciildl ‘dl somewhat indecorous manner in which I 
had first introduced myself to her notice, Fraulein Emilie was all kind- 
ness and complaisance ; so much so, that I was emboldened to throw out 
two or three enigmatical hints, too dark to be understood by any but 
ourselves, at the strange commencement of our acquaintance at Machen- 
heim, and was flattered to find that they were by no means unpalatable. 
It was, perhaps, the first time that she had ever had a serious secret, and 
the reminiscence seemed to please her amazingly. The now chopfallen 
lieutenant walked a little in our rear, forming the compulsory audience 
of our loquacious host, who was enthusiastically exhibiting the various 
good points in the landscape, and dilating upon the beauties of his new 
English garden. But, notwithstanding the eloquent explanations of his 
cicerone, it was patent to all unprejudiced observers, that the lieutenant’s 
thoughts were intent upon nothing less than the landscape and the garden. 
Whenever I threw a glance at his face, I plainly perceived that his mind, 
and sometimes even his eyes, by no means followed the index-finger of 
his companion, but were wandering uneasily towards myself and the Fran- 
lein, to whom he was evidently burning to play the cicisbeo—a réle, by- 
the-way, which he was certainly not qualified to act with much success, 
for he was incontestibly one of the most ill-favoured officers that could’ be 
found between the Rhine and the Vistula. The conformation of his head 


bore a striking resemblance to that of our terrestrial globe—viz., depressed 
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a8, bi bythe notre! ‘His face was reidered mightily 
I be by’ a fa¥ious “moustache, plentifully g and 
. s eyes ;’ while his hair strutted’ out horizontally ‘from 
: ‘of his head, as if he had received ‘some’ terrible ‘fright in‘ his in- 
y; and Had ‘ever recovered from its effects. / But’ his it was 
which gave the distinguishing characteristic to his face, ' It ‘was'the ‘very 
née plus ultra of eccentric beards— : : 
¥ Una barba Ja piu singulare 
* Che mai fosse discritta in versa o’n prosa.* 
Every individual hair of this extraordinary beard seemed resolutely de- 
termined to assert, its, perfect selbstuindigkeit (substantiality), to use a term 
much in vogue at the present day, cor stood out from its root as sturdily 
and stiffly as a poreupine’s quill, thereby furnishing his chin with a natural 
chevaux-de-frise—not by any means a convenient appendage, one would 
imagine, for an inamorato. But revenons a nos moutons. He was, as 
Thaye said, kept in distressful durance by his verbose entertainer, whilst 
urning to disp y his gallantry to the\Fraulein; and his spleen was still 
further aggravated by seeing the position he was longing for occupied by 
such an upstart youngster as myself. | 
By some strange fatality, Emilie managed to drop her parasol or hand- 
kerchief about half a dozen times during our promenade, which of course 
afforded me brilliant opportunities of showing my chivalric devotedness, 
by flying to her assistance, and restoring the fallen articles into her hands.: 
The unfortunate lieutenant made a desperate plunge on each of these oc- 
casions to perform the like polite office: but in vain. The inexorable 
host would not on any account allow Inm to leave his side for an instant, 
but, grasping him tightly by the arm, detained him a close prisoner till 
time as he should have finished his explanatory, comments, so that 
the chagrined officer had the mortification of seeing himself forestalled 
by his impudent subordinate. After walking about for nearly an hour, 
we took tea in a large summer-house cut out of the compact foliage of a 
gigantic cedar, planted by some ancestor of the count’s, I know not how 
many generations back. By means of some delicately-devised stratagems, 
I managed to get, myself seated by the side of the Fraiilein, who occupied 
the post of tea-maker; and, consequently, I had the inexpressible delight 
of paying her all the various little attentions which are customary on such 
occasions... At,.one time 1, handed her.a cup, and then, ‘“ O' para- 
diesisch Fiihlen!” our hands would come into contact, and the momentary 
touch shot) a delightful sensation through my frame, At another time 
she would, lean forward to get something, and as, of course, I eould not 
allow her to.do anything which it was possible for me to take upon my- 
self, I leaned forward to. anticipate her, so our heads came. into such dan- 
gerous proximity, that I felt. her breath, more sweet to me than, all the 
gales.of Araby the. Blest, fanning my delighted cheek. With such en- 
chanting trivaalities the evening sped away; my vis-a-vis, Lieutenant 
HGnigthauicht, . ing, me all the while with a sinister frown, curling 
his. very beard, with choler, and looking as though it would: have given 
him most hearty, pleasure to see me safely landed on the other side of the 


ur beard the most singular 
_ "' ‘That ere has been described in prose or rhyme. 
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Styx—a feeling which, I am sorry to say, I could not swear to be unrecipro- 
cated. I would willingly have lengthened out the evening into a small 
eternity; for, after overleaping all such conventional formalities as recom- 
mendation, introduction, ke, and plunging at once like an epic poet in 
medias res, doubts began to arise in my mind lest my finale might be 
similar to that of the brain-spinning poetasters of to-day, who flit across 
the stage for an hour, and then are lostin the gulf of oblivion for ever 
and aye! But, alas! allmy wishes for a protraction of the evening were 
of no avail. Phoebus Apollo seemed to drive his thirsty steeds down the 
steep descent with dangerous velocity, and my short term of happiness 
slipped away with accelerated rapidity. 

Doch gehen wir. Ergraut ist schon die Welt, 

Die Luft gekiihlt, der Nebel fallt. 

The Grafinn rose to retire into the house with her niece, and I felt 
myself constrained to take my leave; which I did with a melancholy cal- 
ps tab of how many were the chances against my ever being so fortu- 
nate again, though somewhat revived by the benevolent urbanity of host 
and hostess, and exulting in the possession of a rose, which, I having 
chanced to express my admiration of it, had been plucked from a bush by 
Emilie’s fingers, and bestowed upon myself. 
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Frorian had a passion, it'is said, for playing Harlequin on the public 
stage; but his agility was paralysed the moment his mask was removed. 
Not a few authors, who have donned the mask of a pseudonym, appear to 
have entertained similar apprehensions as to the possible results of doffing 
it. Whether Florian would have perpetually broken down, had he per- 
severed in trying the harlequinade without the vizor, we know not. But 
that the misgivings of sensitive authorship are, after a certain status is 
reached, causeless and itnaginary, is evident from the records of literature 
in general. Junius, indeed, would have lost his power together with his 
nominis umbra ; but Addison lost nothing by the identification of the 
short-faced Spectator ; nor are we aware that Professor Wilson drooped 
when the propria persona of Christopher North was bruited abroad, or 
that Mr. Isaac Taylor was nonplussed by the detection of the “ Author 
of the Natural History of Enthusiasm,” or that the right hand of Mrs. 
Marsh lost its cunning when she was multiplied into **'Two Old Men.” 
The author of “ Friends in Council” is now pretty generally known to be 
Mr. Arthur Helps; but the anonymous was, in his case, retained long 
after he had achieved a success, which rendered it, as a’ literary experi- 


ment, superfluous. We are not, however, of those who think it inexpli- 
cable, that when a man’s yenture has been recognised and applauded by 
“crowded houses,” he should not be in a hurry to stand up ‘in his’ private 
box, and bow and simper unutterable things in response to their most 
sweet voices. Restless inquirers and guidnuncs there are, who, measuring 
the brains of others by the metre of their own, exclaim, “‘ Why, herein is 











a marvellous thing!’ whensoever a third edition still wants the author’s 
name in the oe 8 ON er his pedigree in the preface. 
Mr. Helps has ‘much to burnish up that rusted thing, the Essay, 
arid to ensure for it a sale in days when it was supposed to be a dead- 
t on ‘the book-shelves. His originality and grace have proved that 
even the Essay, if a thing of beaut , 18 a joy for ever. 
In assailing moral prejudices and social anomalies he is outspoken, but 
with no ‘offensive or irritating candour. Like Brutas in the rostrum, he 
challenge complaint on this score—may “ pause for a reply,” and 
that “none hath he offended.” Years since, one of his friends pro- 
nounced him a man who could say the most audacious things with the least 
offence. Objections have been raised to the defect of tangible remedies 
in his discussion of current evils—a kind of reproach that will ever, he 
says, be made, with much or little justice, against all men who endeavour 
to reform or improve anything—the reproach that they are not ready with 
definite propositions, but are, like the chorus in a Greek play, making 
remarks about nature and human affairs, without suggesting any 
clear and decided course to be taken. What he “ essays” to do, is not to 
prescribe a course of action, but a habit of thought which will modify all 
actions within its scope. Not that he is an abstract thinker, with a 
scornful disregard of the practical ; on the contrary, he is an essayist 
‘in the intervals of business.” Avowedly, he writes not as a hermit or a 
clergyman, but as a man conversant with the world. His writings evi- 
dence a considerable and close experience of life. Without that love of © 
originality and paradox which predominates in some minds of a like order, 
prompting them to an affectation of antagonism to the vulgar, in omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam altis, he freely uses his privilege of private judgment, 
and peers with his own eyes into the shady side of a question. As 
Smith, when a hubbub was raised about a dog biting a bishop, 
remarked that, for Ais part, he should like to hear the dog’s version of the 
story;—so this essayist (to illustrate his temperament by one instance) 
whispers his private suspicion that “some of those Roman emperors” 
have been maligned a little. He is no superficial observer—no “one 
idea’d” man. He manufactures no Procustes’ bed, on'which to 
universal human nature. He keeps no hack dogma, licensed to be let out 
to all characters, on all services, and in all weathers; no ethical hobby, 
which he rides to death without remorse. His antidotes to moral ills are 
not compounded in the quack medicine style, or puffed as the infallible 
nacea, exclusive in saving virtue, unconditional in specific effect. If 
mind is subtle enough to see closely into a subject, it is also broad 
enough, and plastie enough, to escape the penalties of one-sidedness. 
Fond as he is of reverie on his favourite topics, he carefully sets reason on 
the watch, and compels reverie to a summary exit at the challenge of that 
trusty sentinel : in his dreamiest mood we never find him 
Losing his fire and active might 
In a silent meditation, 


Falling into a still delight 
And luxury of contemplation.* 


His philosophy is of the Coleridgean type ; in spirit and manner some- 


* Tennyson: “ Elean or.” 
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what akin to, but more expansive and practical than that of Archdeacon 
Hare and Professor Maurice. Moderate and conservative in his general 
views, he is no straitlaced partisan ; and we know those who account him 
“unsafe,” because he is not. afraid to quote the quarantine, pages of 
Shelley, Carlyle, and Emerson; nor does his churchmanship recoil from 
writing down doctrinal primnesses, clerical over-niceties, protracted litanies, 
and long sermons. His lines of thought are constructed on the broad, 
not the narrow gauge; and it is pleasant to watch the steady swiftness of 
the trains—the ease with which they touch at intermediate stations—the 
quiet triumph with which they issue from some long dark tunnel of 
Lesictn tid thnecuhathondlionl selon snide outed thayt ene: Sienesicnea dias 
charge their consignment at the terminus. Although it might seem that 
the accommodations are only for first-class passengers—scholars and men 
of culture—yet there is that lucid arrangement, forcible illustration, and 
attractive style about our author, which, with due attention on, their 
parts, will be found available even by humble penny-a-milers. His style 
is polished, but not pedantic,—occasionally a little careless, but frequently 
rising into poetical beauty, and usually characterised by tranquil elegance, 
Nor may we omit to notice the religious spirit, the tone of mild, intelli- 
gent, benignant piety, which animates him with its prevailing presence, 
and colours his pages with a light as of setting suns, 

His first work—-so far, at least, as we are able to trace his anonymous 
career—was “Essays written in the Intervals of Business,” publi some 
ten years since. It treats on such subjects as Practical Wisdom, Self- 
Discipline, Aids to Contentment, Benevolence, Domestic Rule, Advice, 
Secrecy, the Education of a Man of Business, the Choice and Manage- 
ment of Agents, the Treatment of Suitors, Party-spirit, &c. The first 
eight of the fifteen pertain to mankind in general; the concluding seven 
to men of business, It is a man of business who writes, and who writes 
essays—essays of lofty moral tone, of large intellectual character, and of 
considerable imaginative power. And this man of business shows, what 
technical men of business so systematically ignore, that imagination and 
philosophy can be woven into practical wisdom,* and that the highest 
moral qualities may be translated into action. He shows how feasible it 
is, or may become, for a sound heart and a clear head to compass the 
material ends of a Benthamite by the unselfish means of a spiritualist— 
to unite the “not slothful in business” with the nobly “fervent in spirit.”’ 
His view of practical wisdom is as far from so-called expediency as. it is 
from impracticability itself. His doctrine is, that high moral resolves 
and great principles are for daily use, and that there is room for them in 
the affairs of this life; and, in fine, that. the.men who. first introduce 

‘these principles are practical men, although the practices which such prin- 
ciples create may not come into being in the lifetime of their founders, 
being regarded at first as theories only, but eventually acknowledged and 
acted upon as common truths. The object of the Essay on Contentment 
is, to suggest some antidotes against the manifold ingenuity of self- 
tormenting ; and most admirably does it expose the evils of oversensitive- 
ness about what people may say of us,—many unhappy persons imagining 





* Imagination, as he happily phrases it, if it be subject to reason, is its “slave 
of the lamp.” 
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themselves‘always in an amphitheatre, with the assembled world as. spec- 
tators;: whereas all the while they are playing to empty benches ;, the 
évils, too;'of habitual mistrust,),of morbid craving for sympathy, and. of 
ed/intellect and affections. Another essay greatly to our mind, 
is ‘that on irit—an evil: against which the wisest, require to, be 
constantly on their guard, ‘lest, as is well expressed, its insidious preju- 
dices, like dirt and. insects on the glasses of a telescope, blur the view, and 
make: them see strange monsters where there are none; most; salutary is 
the censure of the unfounded, but common notion, that party-dealings are 
different from anything: else. in the world, and are to. be governed by 
looser laws,—for it is: a very dangerous thing, we are here reminded, to 
acknowledge two sorts-of truth, two kinds of charity... Of the: whole of 
this small volume,' we may safely and advisedly say, that it were difficult 
to: name anything ‘in contemporary prose of a more healthy and intelli- 
gent nature. The sale it enjoys tends, in some. measure, to ratify this 
are ailater work; our author characterises “Friends in Council” as a 
book which the average reader will find a somewhat sober, not to say dull 
affair, embracing such questions as Slavery, Government, Management of 
the Poor, and such like ; but in which the reader, who is not the average 
reader, may, perhaps, find something worth agreeing with or differing 
from.: ‘The ‘‘friends” are happily discriminated: Ellesmere, who views 
everything in a droll.sareastic way, a shrewd man of the world, who 
s out fearlessly; Dunsford, an amiable country rector, who pretends - 
to be a simple, unworldly, retired man, eontent to receive his impression 
of men and things from his pupils, and to learn politics by watching his 
bees, but a man of tical acumen when he chooses to be so, and one 
who, ‘as his pupils tall. him, ought to conduct great law-eases and write 
essays, instead of leaving such things to Ellesmere and Milverton ;—the 
latter, Milverton, an eloquent, thoughtful, gentle. essayist, whose themes 
form the subject. of the conciliar Talbten Alike in these sententious 
though fluently written essays, and in the discussions to which they 
give'vise between the members of the triumvirate, we find. healthy senti- 
ment, deliberate reflection, and refined taste. The topics reviewed are 
eo trite enough. Ellesmere charges Milverton with his musty se- 
tions: 
There is no end to your audacity in the choice of hackneyed subjects. 
I think you take a pride in it.” 
** No, indeed,’ is the reply; “ but they do not appear hackneyed to me.” 
Nor'do they to the reader, thanks to the fresh, genial treatment of the 
writer. Among them we meet with History, Truth, Fiction, Education, 
Greatness, Slavery, Reading, Criticism, the Art of Living, the Condition 
of the Rural Poor: |The Essay on History teems with iones of consci- 
entious and repeated study. It pronounces the main object of the his- 
torian to be, the seeuring an iesight into the things which he tells us of, 
and then to tell them with the. modesty of a man who is in the presence 
of great events, ‘and must speak about them carefully, simply, and with 
ae ca or his affections thrown into the narration. A canon, 
this, sadly calculated to damage many a lar historian——particular] 
those of the Lamartine school! The dioquintive on Genteiei man 
very able section, explaining greatness, if it ean be shut up in, qualities, 
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to consist in courage and in openness of mind:and soul. Upon the latter 
condition’ the author especially insists, showing that the education ofa 
man of open mind is‘never ended, and that the capacity of a man, at least 
for understanding, may almost be said to according to his powers of 
sympathy, which is the universal solvent, and which alone can effeetually 
counteract selfishness, encouraging man’s’nature to grow out and: fix its 
tendrils upon foreign objects, and frastrating that defective moral system 
which has produced numbers of le walking up and down one nartow 
plank of self-restraint, and has s ed only in the wholesale manufacture 
of splendid bigots and censorious small people. In a chapter on Reading, 
considerable stress is laid on the evils of desultory habits ; and it is shown, 
that whatever may be a man’s object in reading—whether amusement or 
instruction, or a wish to appear well in society, or a desire to pn away 
time—that object is facilitated by reading’ with method—the full payee 
of reading being, in fact, unknown to all but those who have felt that 
keenness of intellectual pursuit which takes away the sense of dulness: in 
details. A man, it is argued, who knows one subject well, cannot, if \he 
would, fail to have acquired much besides; and that man will not be 
likely to keep fewer pearls, who has a string to put them on, than he who 
picks them up and x naam them together without method. |. Method would 
go far to cancel one of the dangers attributable to a life of stndy, Viz; 
that purpose and decisiveness are worn/away; for, pursued methodically, 
there must be some, and not a little, of the: decision, resistance, and 
tenacity of pursuit which create or further greatness of character in action. 
As for ordinary readers, their custom is, as’ Ellesmere says in council, to 
read'a clever article in 9 newspaper or review, and then wait for another, 
not bringing any study to bear on’the subject meanwhile. The Essay on 
Criticism is lively and’ to the purpose, passing sentence in something of 
Mr. Landor’s stringent fashion’ upon small critics, who, like ancient Par- 
thians or modern Cossacks, hover on the rear of a great army, transfix a 
sentinel, surprise an ‘outpost, and harass the army’s march, but: rarely 
determine the campaign. Criticism is charged, in general, with defi- 
ciencies of humility, of charity, and of imagination ; it is reviewed under 
the several aspects of the seodiens the intentionally unkind, the indiscreet 
or restless, the religious, the patiently studious, the loving.) The chapter 
on the Art of Living is deservedly a favourite, and highly characteristic 
of its writer; it suggests many a practical thought on our social inter- 
course and its anomalies—ridiculing those private assemblies whither a 
man betakes himself from vain or interested motives, at most unseason- 
able hours, in very uncomfortable clothes, to sit or stand in a constrained 
position, inhaling tainted air; suffering from great heat, and his sole oceu~ 
pation or amusement being to talk—only to talk. Various hindrances to 
the profit and pleasure of society are stated: for instance, want of truth, 
that fruitful source of needless and painful ostentation; shyness, arisin 

from a morbid egotism and ‘self-consciousness, in so many cases; a foolis 

concern about trifles ; the habit of ridicule, or light, jesting, flippant, un- 
kind mode of talking about things and persons very common in society ; 
and, again, the want of something’ to do besides: talking, a hindrance 
traced to the Puritanism which forbids many innocent or indifferent 
amusements, The Art of Living with Inferiors (one of this writer's stock 
subjects; and ‘always treated as amiably as judiciously) comes under con- 































sideration in the same paper; and the council which ensues winds up the 
matter with spirit and pleasantry, a lady being for the nonce a member of 
the parliament; for, in preparing this “ Series of Readings and Discourse 
thereon,” Bacon’s monition has been duly heeded, to vary and inter- 
mingle speech of the present occasion with arguments ; tales with reasons ; 
asking of questions with telling of opinions; and jest with earnest. 
Accordingly, the interlocutors are 


From trivial theme to general argument 
Passing, as accident or fancy leads, 
Or courtesy prescribes,* 
Large space is given to the discussion of topics pertaining to states- 
manship and official life : as Improvement of the Condition of the Rural 
Poor, Government, and Slavery. These are handled with a singular com- 
bination of worldly sagacity and unworldly elevation of sentiment. 
Ellesmere’s lambent wit and skin-deep satire, together with Milverton’s 
contemplative wisdom and Dunsford’s gentle humanity, make up a fine 
synthesis. Many a weighty as well as neat aphorism might be culled 
m their debates. There is, indeed, a conscious air of superiority in 
this work, an indifference to popular verdicts, which may offend some 
persons ; but then it is so clear that the writer is a superior man, and 
that his dicta are no superficial truisms, \but the experto crede convictions 
of reflective genius, that one feels he has a right to the length of his 
tether, and that it is likely to be wiser and more profitable to examine 
him with respect than to judge him in haste. And after all, an author 
can afford to be a little ironical, not to say cynical, about popularity, 
when he himself is labelled as popular, and has received carte blanche to 
unbosom himself even of perilous stuff. : 
Something equivalent to a third series of ‘“‘ Friends in Council” ap- 
peared in 1851, under the title “Companions of my Solitude.” The 
thirteen sections into which it is divided, deal with topics similar to those 
so agreeably discussed by that congress of choice spirits—matters social, 
political, literary, philosophical—and in the same effective style, the same 
ie language, the same illustrative power. By the “companions of 
is solitude,” the author means his reveries—those thoughts which insist 
upon being with him as spiritual companions, and resolutely visit him in 
his solitary hours at home and abroad. They are the creations of his 
own brain, which, in spite of the filial love and respect they owe him, do 
eagerly, exclusively, anxiously intrude on his attention ; and which he 
therefore resolves to describe, that so he may have more mastery over them, 
and that they may cease, he says, to haunt him as vague faces and half- 
fashioned resemblances—and may assume the form of distinct pictures, 
which he can give away or hang up in his room, turning them, if he pleases, 
with their faces to the wall. Many are the aspects these reveries take. 
Sometimes he describes them as formed of nebulous stuff, coming toge- 
ther with some method and set purpose, in the shape of a heavy cloud— 
when they will do for an essay or moral discourse; at other times he 
compares them to those sportive, disconnected forms of vapour which 
are streaked across the heavens, now like a feather, now like the outline 
of a camel, doubtless obeying some law and with some design, but such 





* Wordsworth’s “ Excursion.” 
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as mocks our observation ; at other times, arranging themselves like 
those fleckered clouds where all the heavens are regularly broken up in 
small divisions, lying evenly over each other with light between each : a 
state of reverie best brought out in conversation, and we are ingly 
re-introduced to our old friend Ellesmere, who comes forward to 

part in educing its significance. Now our speculatist muses on law, and 
pronounces it a notable example of loss of time, of heart, of love, of 
leisure—pointing to the fact that many admirable and many high- 
minded ‘men are to be found in all grades of the law, as a more curious 
instance of the power of the human being to maintain its structure 
unimpaired in the midst of a hostile element, than that a man should 
be able to abide in a heated oven. Now he contemplates those 
stern gigantic laws of Nature which crush everything down which 
comes in their way, which know no excuses, admit of no small errors, 
never send a man back to learn his lesson and try him again, but are as 
inexorable as Fate, and in the presence of which powers it seems as if the 
faculties of man were hardly as yet adequate to his situation here—a con- 
sideration which tends to charity and humility, as it also points to the 
existence of a future state. Now he meditates on the ambitious hopes and 
projects of youth—its reckless courage and elastic step—contrasted with 
subsequent stages of the journey of life, at each of which some hope has 
dropped off as too burdensome or too romantic, till at last itis enough for 
the man to carry himself at all upright in this troublesome world, and he 
sees that he has had not only the hardness, oiliness, and imperturbabilit 
of the world to contend with, but that he himself has generally been his 
worst antagonist: in this mood, our muser is tempted to cast himself under 
a tree, and utter many lamentations—but, more wisely, walks sedately 
by it, knowing that as we go on in life, we find we cannot afford 
excitement, and learn to be parsimonious in our emotions.* Now 
he dilates on the morbid phases of modern Puritanism—the secret 
belief among some men that God is displeased with men’s happiness, in 
consequence of which they slink about creation, ashamed and afraid to 
enjoy anything—the cynicism which avoids some pleasure, and ex- 
hausts in injurious comment and attack upon other people any leisure 
and force of mind which it may have gained by its abstinence from the 
pleasure.t Now he dreams of moving for returns of the amount and 





* Even thus Southey, in a letter to Chauncy Townsend, 1817, calls to remem- 
brance the days when he declared, in the gush of youthful sentiment, that 
He who does not sometimes wake 
And weep at midnight, is an instrument 
Of Nature’s common work; 
but Southey, the middle man, adds, “The less of this the better. We stand 
in need of all that fortitude can do for us in this changeful world; and the tears 
are running down my cheeks when I tell you so.” ; 
+ We append a happy illustration of the writer’s manner, in reference to this 
question :—“ Moreover, this censoriousness is not only a sin, but the inventor of 
many sins. Indeed, the manufacture of sins is so easy a manufacture, that I am 
convinced men could easily be persuaded that it was wicked to use the left leg 
as much as the right; whole congregations would only permit themselves to hop ; 
and, what is more to our present point, would consider that when they walked in 
the ordinary fashion, they were committing a deadly sin. Now, I should not think 
that the man who were to invent this sin, would be a benefactor to the human 
race.”—Companions of my Solitude, p. 31 (2nd edition). 
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cauises;0f human suffering, in, any one day—from , miserable family 
le.to.the. discomfort caused by injudicious dress; and he contends 
a Jatter, worn entirely a to the most seat of mene d 
tyrannous (majority, would outweigh many an evil that sounds very 
big; in fact, he pin a ai of rt tn stays with an occa- 
sional pestilence, as the cholera, and regards our every-day shaving,* 
severe shirt-collars, and other ridiculous garments, as equivalent to a 
European war once in seven years. Anon he pictares to himself a 
istant descendant of his—a man of dilapidated fortune, but still owning 
his house and garden—and tracks out a hypothetical map of that de- 
scendant’s outer and inner life—a sketch graced with many beautiful 
touches; as where the poor man is seen in the then damp and, cheer- 
less room, occupied, during his meagre supper, with listening to a list of 
the repairs that must be looked to, but in reality thinking all the while 
of his pale mother (quietly housed in the wooded churchyard), and of his 
wondering, as a child, why she never used to look up when horse or 
man went by, as she sat working at that bay-window, and getting his 
clothes ready for school. Then, again, we have a dialogue about the 
claims of literature, and its bearing on life in general—including a 
shrewd complaint of the way in which a man becomes twisted and de- 
formed by surrendering himself to any\one art, science, or calling, and 
ceasing to be a man, a wholesome man, fairly developed in all ways. The 
~ sins of great cities—the provision of some small aids and consolations 
or various forms of unhappiness, arising from obloquy, neglect, injustice, 
and petty anxieties—the advantages and philosophy of travelling—the 
position and prospects of the Anglican Church—the art of coming to an 
end, ¢. e., of curing the “ fatal superabundance” which makes all human 
affairs tedious—of abating the lengthiness of visits, dinners, concerts, © 
lays, speeches, pleadings, essays, sermons—these are among the mani- 
Id themes successively and successfully “vexed” by the discursive 
essayist. 
e can only briefly allude to his other acknowledged writings. The 
“ Claims of Labour” (1844) is a valuable treatise on the duties of em- 
oe to the employed, vigorous in exposition, kindly in tone, and a 
which those most affrighted at political economy will not find 
heavy reading. As in his other publications, the author harmonises, in a 
manner as rare as it is agreeable, the characteristics of shrewdness and 
benevolence. He contends for an earnest and practical application, on 
the part of the employing class, of thought and labour for the welfare 
of those whom they employ. He points to the dark stream of profligacy 
which overflows and burns into those parts of the Jand where want and 
ignorance prevail; and stoutly does he battle with the thoughtless 
cruelty which says, ‘‘ Why vex me with these things? Go to those 
whose business it is to redress grievances.” Surely, he argues, the 
largeness of a calamity ought not to be so ready a shelter for those who 
have not heart peer to adventure any opposition to it: surely a man 
may find a sphere small enough, as well ia Wa enough, for him to act 
in. “The foolish sluggard stares hopelessly into the intricacy of the 





* In this particular he would find himself seconded by other hearty English- 
men—e. g., Sir Francis Head, in his “ Paris in 1851.” 
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forest, and thinks that it can never be*reclaimed. ‘The wiser man, the 
labourer, begins at his corner of the wood, and makes out a task for 
hitiself each day. Think, that large as may appear the’ work ‘to ‘be 
done, so, too, the result of any endeavour, however small in’ itself, may 
be of infinite extent in the future. Nothing is lost.”’ This book has 
done yeoman’s service as a pioneer in the backwoods of social and 
sanitary reform, and has even exalted the literature of those questions to 
a place in our belles lettres. ye 

In 1848 appeared the first volume of “The Conquerors of the New 
World and their Bondsmen,” a narrative of the principal events which 
led to negro slavery in the West Indies and America. It treats the 
subject with learning ‘and industry, with fine taste and generous feeling. 
The narrative is lucid and comprehensive,* the reflections are philo- 
sophical and humane. 

Less successful are this writer's achievements in the “ realms of poesie.” 
He produced, in 1843, an historical drama, ‘‘ King Henry the Second ;” 
a too quiet and rather prosy representation of 4 Becket’s stirring times, 
when priestly authority acted on the belief that, 


If St. Peter’s sword had not leapt forth, 
And met King Henry boldly, never more 
Would it have been a terror to the nations. 


Also a tragedy, ‘‘ Catherine Douglas,” the action of which centres in the 
death of the Scottish James I. This is a closet play, and formed much 
on the same model as the elaborate dramas of Mr. Henry Taylor. An 
able reviewer remarks, that it contains some capital snatches of conversa- 
tion, glimpses of philosophical verity, specimens of antiquarian research; 
but that it is utterly wanting in the art. essential to the conduct of a 
piece. Both plays want energy and dramatic enthusiasm ; they do little 
to excite the feelings, little to interest the imagination, One gladly 
turns from the actors, and their eloquent blank verse, to the genial 
friends in council, who discourse so winningly in the orchard of the 
Parsonage, and in whose society we, as well as the author, feel at home. 
“John of Salisbury” is unrecognised where ‘“ Ellesmere” is a household 
familiar; and even ‘Catherine Douglas” has an entrance to seek in 
circles where “ Lucy Daylmer” is an old favourite. In effect, we, like 
better the poetry of our author's prose than the prose of his poetry; and, 
while oblivious of his plays, we desire to keep up a deep impression of his 
essays, the reading, marking, learning, and digesting of which we would 
cominend to every one with a head to be'enlightened and a heart to be 
improved. 





* Fault has been found, however, with the author for giving a fragmentary 
view of the question, and writing of Negro slavery as if the Negroes were the 
first servile race, and the New World the first land loaded with the curse of 


helotry. 
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A NIGHT WITH ANTHONY PASQUIN, IN 1851. 


“A Bror, no blot until hit,” is a truism which extends beyond the 
table ; en man undergoes and eseapes dangers, upon 


when he looks back, it must be with wonder at the temerity and 
childish darmg which led him into them. Had I read that chapter of 
“ Whiteside’s Italy,” entitled “ A Night Walk in Rome,” before instead of 
after my visit to the “ Eternal City,” I more than doubt that I would ever 
have paid my respects to Anthony Pasquin, except in broad daylight. 
Another fittle incident gives a startling interest to the escapade of a 
man who, having seen winters, cannot plead youthful blood in 
excuse for an act of rashness. Our lodgings were in the Via di Condotti, 
at the corner of the street Santa Maria degli Fiori—a house cheerfal 
enough in the daytime, but with one of those awful outer halls from a 
nook of which an assassin might any evening start forth upon his victim 
in the twilight with a desperate advantage. The pian-terreno, or 
ground-floor of the opposite house, was occupied by a baker, “‘ Boulanger 
Ancien,” as his door-sign styled him ; and how well I remember his clean 
white apron and “ mealy face,” as he used to lounge in the sun at his 
door with that “far niente” air which is characteristic of the Roman 
keeper ; by association of ideas, he always recalled to me the stanza 
of Tennyson’s “ Miller's Daughter :” 
I see the wealthy miller yet, 
His double chin, his portly size ; 
And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes, 
The slow wise smile that round about 
His dusty forehead drily curled, 
Seemed half within, and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world. 


Who would think that this picture of “one so jolly and so good” 
would, now and evermore, stand connected in my memory with violence 
and blood; yet so it is. We left Rome early in May, just as the Romans 
were beginning to hint their impatience of foreign occupation and 
French fraternité, by using their daggers against obnoxious individuals, 
and by night-encounters with patrols; some lives had already been lost 
before our departure, and it was, I think, at Milan that I first read a 
newspaper giving, among the “ Roman news,” the following startling in- 
cident as detailed in the journals of the day : 

“A few evenings since, just as twilight was falling, an individual, with 
a a staggered wildly from the Via Santa Maria degli Fiori, across 
the otti, into the “ Boulanger Ancien,” and calling in frantic tones 
for a priest, sank on the floor of the botega, weltering in his blood. It 
chanced that a Franciscan was passing at the moment, who made his 
way through the crowd which immediately collected, and was soon at the 
side of the dying man, busied in offering him the last offices of religion, 
for which there was but scant time, for the sufferer breathed his last 
while attempting to pour his confession into the venerable man’s ear. 
Rumours of all kinds as to the cause of his death were quickly spread, 
but the crowd was dispersed, without obtaining any certainty on the sub- 
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ject, by the approach of a French patrol from the Piazza di Spagna. 
mig shes. thet dosti: suani:hhedl filloni-«, sistionite, politi 
enmity; others, that he had been a citizen passing acci and 


assassinated im mistake for some obnoxious individual; but a third and 
more probable rumour hinted that he was a young noble famous for his 
gallantries, and that he had met his fate in prosecuting or rugs | 
some intrigue. The French patrol took possession of the shop, whi 

they mae a eee tion was carried on within, the result 
of whic not transpired ; so thaé all is at nt wrapped in mystery, 
and adds to the cheael alarm and disquiet fase the ety.” be 

The poor baker! when I think of his clean, well-appointed shop, 
usually ‘“‘ made misty with the floating meal,” now dabbled with blood, and 
disturbed by a hove Pek victim gasping forth life on the floor,—then the 
erowd,—and the passing monk bending over the dying man,—and the 
crugifix,—all these form a vision mingling strangely with my reminiscences 
of Rome; and it becomes doubly interesting in the thought, that had 
I lingered there a few days longer, I should probably have been looking 
down from my window on the scene as it actually occurred. 

But what has this to do with Anthony Pasquin? Much, gentle 
reader ; because it enhances, on recollection, the sense of unsuspected 
dangers through which I achieved my nocturnal prank. Roman streets 
cannot be said to be badly lighted, simply because they are not lighted 
at all; pass from the “Corso” or the “ Via Babuino,” or one or two 
other streets, “‘ where the Jnglese most do congregate,” and you are at 
once and completely in Cimmerian darkness. A monsignore gravely 
assured me that they had made an experiment in gas, but that the 
Roman ladies complained of it as prejudicial to health! and the ruling 
powers were only too ready to return to that “ grateful shade,” so essential 
to the double pursuits of love and murder; and although Mr. Whiteside 
does speak of the respectful terror with which the Romans regard an 
Englishman “keeping the crown of the causeway,” armed with his 
national weapon—a stout oak-stick—-still, had I bethought myself how 
easily an assassin might have sprang upon me from any of the many dark 
corners—oh, how dark !—which I passed to achieve my “pasquinade,” 
assuredly I should never have ventured forth upon the chance of r~ 
ing a stiletto with a shillelagh; hence, I should never have ede 
nocturnal interview with the satirical tailor of the Piazza Navona, nor 
would this “true tale” ever have been written. So that you perceive, 
gentle reader, that the episode of the baker has somewhat to do with 
Anthony Pasquin. 

We were driving slowly up the ascent of the Monté Mario, to one of 
the finest points of view in or about Rome, when A said to me, 

‘You are not admiring—you are not looking 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am looking—for a rhyme, and cannot find it. 
I want to finish an Italian stanza.” At this bravade, from a man who 
could scarcely ask his way in Italian, and eould as soon read an Ogham 
inscription as a stanza of Ariosto, my lady friends all burst into loud and 
most disrespectful laughter. I looked half affronted and half entreating. 
“You should help me, and not laugh at me,” said 1; ‘I must have 
this couplet completed, im order to an adventure I mean to achieve this 


very night.” 
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In whatever other qualities the ladies, bless their little hearts! may be 
they are m found wanting in curiosity; at the word 
“adventure,” they were instantly all attention and interest, and willing- 
ness to assist; so that with their contributions of appropriate words, my 
couplet was speedily fashioned into the doggerel I fst ate 3 But what was 
the composition ? simply a few lines I wished to affix to Pasquin’s statue. 
I had already the sense, or nonsense, I wanted, in good Latin and toler- 
able English verse; but as I was anxious to give the Italians the benefit of 
John Buil’s opinion of some late doings of their “liege lord the Pope” 
in their vernacular tongue, I determined, however rudely, to hammer out 
a version in Italian, in order to complete my ¢riglot on the following 


subject. 

% need scarce be told, that when we left England in the early spring of 
1851, to seek health and warm weather in the sunny south, the whole 
country was in its fiercest paroxysm of anger and alarm at the papal 
demonstration of an intention to take England once again under the 
formal rule and government of “his Holiness.” ‘The papal aggression 
fever” was at its height, and among the symptoms not least remarkable 
was this, that publications whose aim and object lay far apart from poli- 
tical or theological discussion, were seen occupied with the engrossing 
topic of the day. Among others, that most amusing miscellany, ‘ Notes 
and Queries,” gave, in its number for December, 1850, among its various 
odds and ends of philology, chronology, folk-lore, and etymology, the 
following epigram : 

Cum Sapiente, Pius nostras juravit in aras ; 
Impius heu Sapiens, desipiensque Pius. 
The following rather heavy rendering of the above was added : 


The Wiseman and the Pious have laid us under ban ; 
Oh, Pious man, anwise—oh, impious Wiseman. 

This couplet took my fancy amazingly, and as I had then my journe 
to Rome in contemplation, I made a kind of vow or engagement with 
myself, that if I ever saw the “seven-hill’d city,” I would affix it to the 
great affiché of stray wit—Pasquin’s statue. I thought the English 
version might be better; and, finally, that an Italian one, if it could be 
accomplished, would bring the point of the epigram more home to the 
natives; hence the incleatiianlidn process on Monte Mario, which re- 
sulted in my producing the following in the form in which it finally saw 
the light in Rome: 

Cum Sapiente Pius, nostras juravit in aras, 
Impius heu Sapiens, desipiensque Pius. 


When a league ’gainst our faith Pope with Cardinal tries, 
Neither: Wiseman is pious, nor Pius is wise. 


Quando Papa? o cardinale, 
Chiesa Inglese, tratta male 
Che chiamo quella gente? 
Pio? no, no—ne Sapiente. 


The point of the Italian is derived from a half-defaced inscription, which, 
in spite of police erasure, can even yet be deciphered at Rovigo, in the 
Lombardo-Venetian states, where the Pope’s title and family-name are, 
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by means of punctuation, turned into a'sly satire upon his unchanged and 
not admired character : 


Pio? no, no—ma-stai Feretti, 
Pius, not at all, but still Feretti. 


Great was the laughter of my female critics at the violation of con- 
cords and disregard of idiom in my Italian ; they told me, over and over, 
that the keen-witted natives would make sport of my grammatical blun- 
ders; but I was bent on playing out my play, and as I could do no better, 
I insisted that “it would do very well.”” One young lady, who had given 
me considerable help in putting it together, was, or pretended to be, 
alarmed, when I told her that I meant to affix it to Pasquin’s statue that 
night; and that if the Pope’s police should catch me in the fact, I would 
certainly name her as my accomplice in “ murdering la lingua Toscana.” 

I could make my way through Rome tolerably well in broad daylight; 
we had already driven several times to the Piazza Navona, a favourite 
resort of ladies, curious in those showy silk scarfs—the solitary manufac- 
ture of Rome in the way of textile fabric; but I knew it was quite a 
different affair to make my way thither in the dark. No fear of the stiletto 
ever crossed my thoughts, but I did dread somewhat the losing my way, 
as soon as I had left the beaten track for the defiles of the bye’streets of 
Rome ; however, I took my bearings and objects as well as I could, 
while we drove about in the daylight. My last landmark was the great 
Palazzo Borghese, and turning down to the left hand from that, I was to 
go forth with ‘ Providence my guide ;” but whether in the whole affair 
I was tempting or trusting Providence, (?) truly this is a question which 
I do not much care to look in the face. 

There were sundry jokes among the young people when I made known 
my intention at the dinner-table ; they one an all declared that they ex- 
pected to hear of me from the Castle of St. Angelo next morning, and 
amused themselves by speculating which of our Roman friends should be 
applied to to ‘bail me out.” One young lady, more “learned in the 
law’ than the rest, gravely asked me, “ What kind of Habeas Corpus 
Act they had at Rome?” to whom I as gravely replied, that “ The 
Roman Habeas Corpus had no force save in the Roman province of 
Limbo ;” at least, that I never heard that they pretended to liberate the 
oppressed from any other part of the papal territories. The evening wore 
on, the short twilight of the south deepened into darkness, and by nine 
o'clock all was quiet as the grave. I sallied forth for my expedition, 
armed with my epigram in legible print hand in one pocket, a gum- 
bottle (!) in the other, and a stout stick in my hand. 

Pasquin’s statue is generally said to stand in the Piazza Navona, but 
this is not quite correct: it stands at the corner of the Palazzo Braschi, 
in- a street leading into the Piazza, and at a point where several streets 
converge. It is now—whatever it may have been—a mere clumsy Torso— 
a block of stone, “sans head, sans arms, sans feet.” Report says that 
more than one Pope has attempted to remove this foundling hospital for 
stray and often stinging satires, but that the owner of the sdaiens palace 
has always claimed property in the fragment, and refused to allow it to be 
taken away ; it is said that the pontiffs acknowledged the rights of pro- 
perty, but that, acting on the celebrated maxim that “ property has its 
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duties ‘as well as rights,” the princely owner was informed that he should 
stand responsible for every waggery or witticism fathered upon his statue: 
from the date of this “ ibility,” the wit of Pasquin is said to have 
waned and faded seule I was ignorant of all these particulars 
when I determined to make the Italian tailor speak my triglot epigram 
to the public. 

Leaving the Borghese Palace on the right, I dived down a long street 
running parallel to the Corso, at the bottom of which I had previous! 
marked a church which I was to turn, and a few paces down a dark 
lane brought me tothe near corner of the Piazza Navona. Pasquin stood 
at the opposite end of the same side of the square, and I had nothing to 
do but to follow the line of houses to arrive at the scene of action. ‘This 
was quickly done. I retired under a dark archway nearly opposite the 
statue, and prepared my placard as well as I could ; I am sure I wasted 
my gum “ pretty considerably,” and what between haste, darkness, and 

idation, I made but a clumsy bill-sticker after all. 

t length all was ready; but though there was scarce a soul passing, I 
could not get the streets perfectly free of passengers. There I stood, Tike 
a spider in his web-hole, ready to dart across the way the moment I could 
get a clear stage, but whenever I prepared to rush forth, I was sure to 

ear the echo of approaching footsteps, and was obliged to wait again 
until they died away in the distance} all this while I had ample leisure 
to consider the following pleasant questions: Suppose a French patrol, 
or some of the Roman police, should come by and perceive me in my lurk- 
ing-place; should require me to give an account of myself, or to explain 
my business there; what could I say in such a case? What probable or 
satisfactory account could I offer for my silly undertaking, which would 
be intelligible to them, or, if intelligible, would not compromise me the 
more? In short, I was becoming nervous; I began to think my pretended 
apprehensions might turn out sad realities, and that it was quite within 
possibilities that morning might dawn upon me in the Castle of St. 
Angelo. 

At length the coast seemed really clear; not a sound broke the silence 
of the street; I darted across, hastily stuckmy gummed paper on the side 
of the statue, and then took to my heels as Saat as I could run. 


Conscience makes cowards of us all— 


es, and fools as well as cowards. Had I reflected for a moment, I should 
mead seen that I was doing the very thing to make myself an object of 
suspicion and remark ; as it happened, I met no patrol; but had I done 
so, any soldier or sbirro of the commonest intelligence must have sus- 
pected something wrong, in meeting an elderly gentleman, “fat, and scant 
of breath,” posting along at my rate of going’: as it was, I met no one; 
but after a minute or two of hard running, my breath failed, and I was 
obliged to pull up, and look about me. 
Conceive my dismay. I found that I had not the remotest idea where 
T was; in my Lidioig haste { had run away at the wrong side of the 
statue, and instead of being on the open piazza, I found myself in some 
street, where the tall houses nodded over head in a horrible proximity, 
threatening me with many of Juvenal’s “mille pericula seve urbis ;” nor 
did IT know the moment when some window gaping over head would dis- 
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cus,’ its missile to dint the pavement, or my head, as the case might be ; 
and I began to think myself in a fair way to furnish a living, or, perhaps, 
dying comment on a passage I had been reading some days before: 


Improvidus ad ccenam si 
Intestatus eas, adeo tot fata, quot illa 
Nocte patent vigiles, te pretereunte fenestrae. 


I have already said, my Italian was of a very mediocre kind, but even 
though I had the “bocca Romana,” with the “lingua Toscana,” at my 
tongue-tip, there was not a soul upon whom to exercise my eloquence. 
Every ground-floor around me showed those grinning shqvasih-tin ths 
of hard rusty iron bars with which the great houses of Rome fortify their 
cellarage. You might as well ask guidance in the vaults of a church as at 
the lowest tier of a Roman dwelling; then, to attempt any of the en- 
trances, grope through the halls, mount the dreary staircases, and on 
ringing out some inhabitant, to stutter out my request for guidance to 
— the Corso! which was the only point for which I could pretend to 
make—I feared to attempt anything of the kind, and yet I saw no other 
resource. 

Such were the pleasant thoughts revolving in my mind as I slowl 
retraced\my steps on the street in which I had paused. I passed dark an 
barred entrées more than one; a few were either yet unclosed for the 
night, or remained so all night long; and it was from one of these that 
my ear, in passing, caught the low but distinct Aiss with which an Italian 
invites attention, and which always unpleasantly reminded me of the hiss 
of a serpent. I paused at the sound, for the voice in the darkness 
sounded very close at my ear, and a stifled female voice called again, 

“ Hist, Jeronymo.”’ 

I stood still, but made no reply; and again the same voice, subdued, 
but intensely hurried, repeated, 

“« Jeronymo—subito, subito.” 

Not being Jeronymo, I thought it best not to acknowledge the invita- 
tion in any way, but to get out of the way as quickly as I could. I was 
the more decided on this when I saw shine, down the well-like interior of 
the house, a faint light, and heard a hoarse voice muttering something, of 
which the only word intelligible to me was “ Diavolo.” Anger was 
certainly in the tone, but what description of anger—whether of angry 
father, jealous husband, irate brother, or surly concierge—it was impos- 
sible to distinguish. 

In honest old England’s capital, in its worst purlieu, at the door of its 
worst den, a man might have stood “over the way” to see the end, 
pretty sure that, if the worst came to the worst, and that he found himself 
in a “row,” A 46 or Z 24, or some intermediate, member of the blue- 
coated, glazed-hatted fraternity, who, “ with little bits of stick in their 
hand,” keep the peace of our huge metropolis, would be sure to make his 
appearance sooner or later; but in “‘ Imperial Papal Rome”—*“ Orbis 
terrarum Domina et Caput’—they disdain such vulgar appliances for the 
protection of the peaceable, and you might be stabbed, robbed, dead, and 
flung into the Tiber, at any point of the city, at any hour from sunset to 
sunrise, without either a detective or ordinary policeman asking, “ What's 
the row ?” or desiring a loitering marauder to“ move on.” This being 
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notoriously the case, I thought it better to “ move.on” of my own accord, 


: whither I had .not the least. notion ;, but. the, thought that I 


’ 
; 





might:be standing inthe way of an appointment, or come to be mistaken 
for an, object of jealousy, caused me, to hasten. my steps from. this danger- 
ous neighbourhood. 3 eb 

‘A few paces brought me to a point where. ia street (in more northern 
fegions we should call it a,lane)) debouched upon that down which I was 
hastening ;.it yawned literally as ‘dark as a wolf’s mouth,” and although 
my anxious ear caught, the sound of footsteps coming hastily towards me, 
I, was absolutely unable to, see the individual who approached, from it, 
until, in his speed, he rushed against me, 

Even then I could distinguish neither shape nor person, but I felt that 
he mast have been a man of much slighter make: and Jess bulk than 
myself, otherwise, with the momentum of his motion, and standing still 
as I was, I must/have been nearly flung down ;.as,it/ happened, it, was he 
who staggered iback from the shock, but at once recovering, proceeded 
to: pass,me,| with “ permesso, signor.”/, The voice was that of a gentle- 
man, and I was getting together my miserable vocabulary to ask pardon 
for interrupting him, and to inquire my way, when, quite out in. the 
street, and no longer in the. cavern-like entrance of the house, with an 
intensified sharpness—bespeaking agony, mingled with fear of being 
overheard -—the words came hissing along the walls, 

** Jeronymo, Jeronymo, per Amor di Dio.’ 

“ Santissima Madre siamo perduti,” cried the; man, as, with a push 
which turned me round, he rushed past. At the same moment a light 
gleamed from the cavity of the entrance ; I caught a glimpse, for a moment, 
of something white; I heard a piercing Shrek, a scuffle, a stamping of 
feet. I waited for no more, but hap-hazard ran away as fast as my legs 
could carry mé, considering that “any port” wasipreféerable to weathering 
the tornado of an Italian quarrel. 

In a very few minutes I found myself in an open space—not a square, 
but a junction of streets somewhat resembling the Seven Dials, in London, 
and most gladly did I acknowledge and execrate my stupidity, when at 
the corner of one ofthe, streets I recognised Old Pasquin!—my paper 
stuck on the stump of his left arm 3) in short, nothing but my own pre- 
cipitation and headlong haste could have carried me so very far astray as 
Ihad run. I soon took the right turn to the Piazza, thence, after some 
stumbling about, I found myself in the beaten track to the Borghese 
Palace, whence a few minutes’ walk brought me home. I had been more 
than two hours absent, and found the young folks, though half-laughing, 

et beginning to be uneasy at my delay, forgetting that it is a very dif- 
erent thing to find your way with eyes open, and blindfolded, , 

In the course of our mornimg’s drive, next day, my girls had, of course, 
something to do at “the shawl merchant’s,” Jiving, as: I before said, in the 
Piazzo Navona; and while they employed themselves in a “shopping,” I 
psc i to vue towards the.corner, . “ op ous 
cuo as one might on to my. tation, I found the paper 
I Saou up the Aight before still dareniovoh and ‘two or three ala 
trying to out its meanirig, ' Of course I passed on as innocently as 
if I knew nothing about it, and tried to recognise which of the streets I 
had run upin error the night before, While I stood.in doubt as to which 
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of two or three streets might be that particular one, I saw, about half way 
up one of them, about a Roo people loitering; it could not be called a 
crowd, and yet they were evidently not moving on. It occurred’ to: me 
that this might have been the scene of my nocturnal adventure, and I 
walked towards them. digiom as 

On arriving, I found them all silently observing the same object, which 
told me that my conjecture was just. On the stones in front, and on the 
wall; beside a large doorway opening into a house of ample size, were 
thick plashes of blood, evidently spilled in some recent and deadly struggle. 
The dogs, the only active scavengers in Rome, had not been at the spot 
yet, and though there was a gushing fountain not many yards off, no 

uman hand had yet done the office of decency in removing the marks of 
murder. Men loitered, and pointed, and spoke in whispers. Women 
occasionally stood still for a moment, shuddered, crossed themselves, and 
passed on. I approached one man, and asked him, ‘‘ What is that ?” 

** Who knows, signor ?” he replied, coldly, and passed on. 

Yes, truly—who knows? Who will ever know? The spot,,as I 
afterwards Found, was not very far from the grand and now desolate 
Farnese Palace ; the yellow Tiber rushed by, near and rapidly, and on its 
waters, probably, the chief ghastly evidence, like Lara’s victims, “was 
rolling-undiscovered to ocean.’’ But who the victim was—whether the 
whispering female, the tardy Jeronymo, or the angry disturber of their 
assignation—whether one or more of these, no one will ever know. So 


they order matters of police at Rome, 








THEY DECK’D HER BROW WITH FLOWERS. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Tury deck’d her brow with flowers, 
"Twas a day in early spring, 

They brought them from the bowers, 

Where the violets love to cling; 
The blossoms on her features 

Seemed to envy her her pride, 
Though the fairest gift, of nature's 

Was the fittest for a bride. 


The bridal flowers.soon faded, 

Though the bride seem’d fair and gay, 
Her brow, no sorrow shaded, 

When the wreath had died away : 
But all earth’s human flowers 

Must fade as Heav’n decrees, 


And the fairest gem of ours 
Fell beneath the autumn breeze. 


They bore her gently, lightly, 
e/snow was on the ground, 
Its feather’d flakes fell, brightly 
; Upon the little mound ; 

But when the woodland bowers 

With early blooms were spread, 
They sought the same wild flowers, 

And strew'd them o’er her bed. 
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SOURCES AND PROSPECTS OF SCIENCE, 
PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Tue aim of all science is to accumulate facts; the end, to unravel the 
truths of the world, and by this means to gratify the curiosity of man, 
and promote his . process of disentangling these many truths, 
and admitting t to close inspection;—of contributing ther many 
features, each in itself a law, to the commonwealth of philosophy, is the 
labour of many hands and of many minds. Some are content to follow 
the lesser though not less honourable aim—the accumulation of facts ; 
and to pass the day, the year, the allotted term of life itself, in experi- 
mental inquiry, or passionless observation. These men have a character 
suited to their ; they are patient and self-denying, while industry 
and intelligence give a useful and praiseworthy direction to their career. 
Their i is limited to the material world; they bring no new 
principles to light ; they discover no new law: they constitute the work- 
ing classes of science ; for science, like literature and mechanics, has her 
working classes as well as her aristocracy; her skilled labourers amount- 
ing to , her original intellects in number few. 

The working men of science are essentially an industrious class ;—the 
numerous chemists, for example, are mbheeh as regularly at the furnace 
as is the blacksmith at the forge; the many geologists walk over the 
countries of the world, making use of their skilled intellects in the se- 
lection of fossil and mineral from the rude and worthless mass ; and they 
know how to classify what they collect, and to note the peculiarities 
which each specimen offers. ' 

To be a scientific man, asin all other branches of industry, a certain 
amount only of education is really necessary, though high acquirements 
are both desirable and common a the Pars +s ttt rd class we 
are considering seldom employs himself on more subjects than one, and 
his subject is not unfrequently of a kind requiring no previous prepa- 
ration in order to acquire excellence in its pursuit. To become a great 
anatomist, or chemist, it is not absolutely necessary to be able to read 
or write; all that is required is to know how to work and to observe. 

But the scientific man and the philosopher, though allied, are not 
one ; the latter is scientific, but he is educated too; he is acquainted 
with every branch of human knowledge, But whilst with his one mind 
he absorbs the labours of all, re and improves on them, he is not 
on that account, only, a philosopher. _He has deep powers of thought, 
associated with a peculiar sensibility of mind, which enables him at a 
sate to see the relations of things, however remote from each other. 

position which the inventor ies in relation to the artisan, the 
architect to the builder, the poet to the grammarian, is in some degree 
that which the Sagem bears to the scientifie man. 

The coe ate: in a word, is a man of genius, 
oe — ~~ oe the yg op man at his work, whether in 

metropolis of this country or in other capitals of Europe, must 
have been struck by the resemblance. they Scans to the other ea 
classes; to the optician, the engineer, the mechanic generally. They 
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have their workshop like these, which by many is called by that name, 
though in Sacb-tnageaite known as the ry, the dissecting- 
room, and the museum. In these workshops the chemist, the physiolo- 
gist, the naturalist is to be seen, not dressed like, or bearing any out- 
ward resemblance to the gentleman, but in the attire of labour, makin 
anal dissecting animals, stu birds, or comparing recent 

il shells or bones. These are daily labours of scientific men ; 
their task to add new facts to the sum of human knowledge. 

But to detect principles through the separate and disembodied consi- 
deration of these facts of science, is the work of another class of men, 
who belong to, though they are but thinly scattered among, the mere 
working classes of the scientific world. ‘This elevated class compre- 
hends the philosophical minds of the age ; men who see the bearings of 
every fact that comes within their view. The philosopher is a scientific 
man; but while the strictly scientific class plod unremittingly at one 
subjéct, and are in a degree ignorant of every other, the philosopher 
feels the necessity of keepmg himself acquainted with science in general. 
The difference between the two characters is great: the mine ist goes 
on mastering and discovering facts in his branch of geology; the palewon- 
tologist perseveres in collecting fossil organisations and in studying their 
identities ; the botanist with each fresh summer renews his walks at home, 
or goes to distant lands te gather plants. If these different characters 
meet and converse, they discover that want of sympathy which results 
from different pursuits—hence has arisen class societies, such as the 
geological, the botanical; and many more, all encouraging the division 
of labour. 

But the philosopher must know all the sciences, must be skilled in all 
before he enters on his pursuits, before he makes an attempt at generali- 
sation, the most difficult of labours, and for the performance of which 
knowledge alone, or genius, cannot qualify. The illustrious Humboldt, 
the Okens, the Aragos, the Faradays, the Herschells, the Lyells, the 
Owens, and others, all great and gifted, are not men of a single science ; 
they are acquainted with, and have a rare facility of acquiring every 
branch of knowledge, or, failing so to do, find their successes more 
limited than their powers. Such minds as these, in one phenomenon 
perceive a system ;—to Newton, the fall of a heavy body betrayed a law 
of universal gravitation; to Adams and Leverrier, the perturbations of 
Uranus revealed the existence of a planet beyond. The working astro- 
nomer, among the most noble of working men, points his telescope into 
space to discover whatever shines on his practised eye, just as the fisher- 
man casts his net and draws forth all that has entered ; but Adams and 
Leverrier saw, as others had done before, that the planet since called 
Neptune had an existence, and by means of calculations which others 
had attempted and failed in, they were able to tell the working astro- 
nomer where to look for'a new star. It was there; and like that which 
dawned at religion’s birth that new star dawned on seience ! 

There is something historically curious im the character of the working 
man, whether in science or the mechanical arts, for it is much the same 
in both, as well as in that of the philosopher ; and it is with a view to 
elucidate it that these preliminary remarks are made. Men have always 
worked, but not all men; the working classes have always been a peculiar 
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x¢,, though intermixed with other nations... ‘The Jews. are ‘not a 
sana 3/@ te. and concurrent cause of their flight from 


at Ba, PFO! 

han, Celts... All of them. are living among us in these 
islands—among us the ae the world—and one and all are doing 
no more work than necessity compels them to perform. , Of these people, 
the first live by their extraordinary skill in finance ; \the. second, by 
palmistry and other cunning; the others by the sword in preference to 
the plough. And there is another race among us not yet mentioned— 
the Renoun, whose, people were skilled from the earliest times in the arts 
of organisation and government; not in handicraft ; and of these many 
have lived from the Conquest down to the present times without working ; 
they have retained. the lands which they acquired by conquest, and, as 
the nobility and squirearchy of this country, represent the chivalry of 
England to this day. These Normans, as well as the other ‘races 
enumerated, are gentlemen by nature, some distinguished by their fine 
blandishing manners, others by their cold reserve. 

But among us the Angio-Saxon is the working man; Manchester is 
his metropolis. In ancient times,—when forced, as a matter of business, 
to fight against his will,—he no doubt, made a good old baron’; but his 
place, however rich he be—is not the House of Peers: he is the cotton- 
ord, the chief of mechanical labours. . In the Lower House he is at 
home; he can there work: among the lords he is an anomaly greater 
than would be the Jew in Parliament, for the Jews are the greatest finan- 
ciers on earth, and, once admitted to the Legislature, we should have the 
Rothschilds our hereditary Chancellors of Exchequer. 

In all ages there have existed working men and philosophers, as well. 
as men possessed of the other characteristics alluded to; but the working 
man has not at all periods supplied from among his numbers a class 
called scientific ; nor have philosophers been men of science until within 
modern times, though they have influenced human society by their opinions 
and speculations since the beginning of history. On these points depend 
the explanation of whence that modern thing called science comes. 

In order to understand the subject clearly, it is necessary to remember 
that the race of mankind is divisible into varieties, of which some are 
hare and others mixed. The pure varieties are never lost by admixture, 

ut reappear after a few generations; while the mixed give rise perpe- 
tually to new forms of mind and body among the human family, espe- 
cially to everything great, such as the epochs of Greece, Carthage, and 
Rome, formerly, and of Great Britain and America in these times. On 
this principle, whatever has been may occur again, though it will not 
necessarily recur; and what has never before been, may happen in any 

. As respects the scientific epoch, that was never known until 
within the last two or three centuries, though glimpses of its future 
dawn were pt agen se long before. No pure race could have originated 
or sustained a scientific epoch: the pure races present the fine rough 
materials for improvement ; in them.-the different sorts of cleverness and 
selfishness are pre-eminent; but not the union of high and universal 
faculties, with a sense of virtue in its grander and more elaborate forms ; 
@ union due only to.a large fusion of select races into one. 
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The Saxon-English is essentially a man of work and thrift; left to 
himself in his‘own country, he would remain so for ever. ‘The Danish- 
English has other qualities ; he has imagination ; and this aeting in con, 
cert with his high intellectual powers, ‘gives him the philesophigal element 
of -his nature!’ The Danish+English boasts of Gothic blood in’ his veins, 
and this gives the slow but accurate conception—the depth, ' penetration, 
and acuteness of the true’ Teuton—qualities which, added to the ind 
and love of labour which belong to the Anglo-Saxon, make the philoso- 

rand man of science one r. And if to the above elements 
of Anglo-Saxon and Danish-English mind be superadded the quickness 
of ‘perception, and great: powers of combination which distinguish the 
Celtic race, we have a union of elements capable of creating genius of 
the highest kind. It is not, however, to be supposed that simultaneously 
and co-extensively with the blending of these Anglo-Saxon,’ Danish, 
Gothic, Celtic, and, I may mention, Futian races, philosophical’ genius 
must come into being ; far fromit. This comes rarely out, and is he to 
proportions— definite, but indefinable—unknown, and therefore seemingly 
accidental. 

Admitting the correctness of this view, we are able to explain, psycho- 
logically, the sources of science.| The wonderful system known by that 
nameis due to modern times—due to the union, whether in Britain or 
Western Europe generally, within the limits of which it is almost con- 
fined—to a blending of races; of which the chief constituents are the 
working and the philosophical, and of which neither, separately, could have 
built the temple of science. The result of this union is the scientific 
epoch-—a thing of yesterday. | 

But is this great epoch a thing also of to-morrow ? This question 
involves another: what) are ‘the Prosjects of Science? ‘When Bacon 
came into existence, the world saw for the first time those elements of 
race which constitute labour, whether mechanical or scientific, which- 
ever would pay best (or Anglo-Saxon); quickness of perception with great 
powers of combination and‘ application (or Celtic) ; slowness and accu- 
racy in perceiving, acuteness, depth, and penetration of mind (or Scan- 
dinavian-Teutonic), so blended and nicely balanced in one mind as to 
create the genius of practical philosophy. Before the time of Francis 
Bacon these elements were verging to a focus; since his time their results 
have multiplied in an ever-increasing ratio, as instanced in the Newtons, 
the: Herschells, the Cavendishes, the Davys, the Wollastons, the Hun- 
ters; and many more in the' past as‘well'as present day. But is this great 
epoch of yesterday a thing also of to-morrow? Let us examine this 
question briefly, but) philosophically, by a comparison of what has been 
the fate of other great'epochs—of the greatest of all, that of Greece. 

When the aborigines of Greece were’ a pure race, they were distin- 
guished only for mechanical talent, a quality still belonging to the 
Sclavonie race, which, under the designation of Pelasgian, early occupied 
Greece. But by degrees their frontier was crossed by a Teutonic people, 
whence the Greeks derived those features of beauty which, by their me- 
chanical talents, they have fixed imperishably in marble. Who has not 
heard of the fair-haired Menelaus, of the ox-eyed Juno, and the blue- 
eyed Minerva? Straight-legged, too, is a term used by Homer as descrip- 
tive of his heroes; ‘and ‘all these features are ‘Teutonic: they exist in 
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at mans Gam Oe in Greece. There were other ele- 


and among them © Culkin, where stnjanction gare birth to the 


men with whove nan ll thats great in iterate a : 
and the arts of both peace and war, is associated. ona Henteherdt knoe tad 


beau-ideal : tines and:chtcumetense alean cam develop beanty and human 
iid data and these materials were 

moment associated in Greece. The limbs and intellect of 
the euton, the mechanical skill and power of speech of the Sclave, the 
warlike qualities of the Celt, together with other elements, gave rise to a 
perfection of form never attained by man before—to that form which is 
our beaw-ideal, and ne ew ert genius, for every purpose then 
known, no less singular. Philosophy reached its highest development in 
that epoch, for Plato has not since been approached ; but it was abstract, 
not natural 

What became h? The elements of race died out, and with 
Mee pratense are seer form 
that the world had witnessed. 

We have not time here to trace into their joint decay the various mi- 
grations of this evanescent but ever-glorious people. in Italy, as else- 
where, the Pelasgo-Grecian did the work of greatness; but the soil was, 
after a due lapse of time, the home once more of the surviving aborigines 
—of the Italic—Tuscan—Oscan—Siculian,—and which, from an inunda- 
tion of new races, erroneously called barbarians, gave birth, in the thir- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries inclusive, from Dante to Michael Angelo, 
to an epoch of literature and painting; and which, in its turn, perished. 

In England, as in all lands, we have had our epochs, which have died 
or are dying out. For example, the literary epoch, which, however, was 
never ; for Shaks and Milton died unknown, ‘ond those who 
— in England before they die lose it when they are dead. 

f the great epochs, then, Ae had the psychological origin, and 
elite tadiiidlies Ceendbed. wheat ia die of Science? Its in- 
tellectual resources are at present confined within the limits of Europe. 
They may spring up elsewhere, or may emi Science, by such 
eee may be sustained in America, and even in the Polynesia—that is, 
by relays from Europe—but must ultimately fail there, or take some new 
Fda ment from the novel combination of elements entering into the 
reer race in those distinct regions. 

Much that is new to Europe has to be added from East as well as 
West, which will one day give America and Australasia their epochs,— 
such, perhaps, as the world has not yet beheld,—and better suited to an 
advanced than an early or medieval period of human society. 

As long as the present fusion of races endures in Europe, the scientific 
epoch must stand its and advance boldly, but no longer. The 
Sources and Prospects of Science belong to one and the same mixed race, 
now but a few centuries old ; and with it, however distant. the term, they 
will in all probability have an end. 3 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
BOOK III. 
CuarptTer XVII. 


HESTER MAKES HER DEBUT AS A SINGER. 


From what we know of the character of Hester, we shall not doubt 
that she studied very diligently under the musical professor. The more 
brief the term of her tuition, or initiation into the mysteries of the art of 
song, the more speedily would her object be accomplished, or, at least, 
her fate decided. Mr. Kellerman, himself, was surprised at the progress 
which she made. He felt assured of her ability, and of the excellence of 
the voice with which Nature had endowed her; but knowing how fluctu- 
ating a thing is public taste, and how fashion, the whim of the hour, 
sweeps all before it, he could not ntee for her that triumph which 
others, far less gifted, have achieved. © 

At the earnest request of Mr. Somerset, Hester was to assume another 
name; hence her identity, when she might appear before the public, 
would not be discovered. She had resolved, too, never to sing on the stage, 
but to confine herself to the concert-room. 

Time passed. Week after week, and month after month, did Hester 
practise and toil. She spent hours daily with the venerable professor ; 
and when by herself, the poor songstress would shut herself in a room, 
warbling those notes which she hoped, ere long, might avail to melt away 
the iron bonds of her father’s captivity. - , 

The chorister of the nwood sings to amuse himself, and give vent 
to the exuberant joy of his swelling heart. The cantatrice of the Opera 
burns for fame, or her every note is a sordid one, exchanged for a coin— 
money that is to minister perhaps to her own gratification and luxuries. 
But neither for amusement, fame, nor self-aggrandisement, did the young 
pupil of Kellerman pour from her dulcet throat the magic of sweet sounds. 
She dreaded notoriety, shrank from popular applause, and the thoughts 
of her approaching début filled her heart with a fear little short of an 
agony. Yet Hester felt, that having entered upon the undertaking, the 
terrible trial must be gone through. 

It came at last—the day on which she was to make her appearance— 
the day when she should be rewarded for her long and unremitted studies, 
or, meeting with no success, be thrown back again on her own resources, 
her time lost, and farther than ever from the goal of her hopes and 
wishes. 

The occasion was a grand concert of sacred music, to be held at Willis’s 
Rooms. The projector was the veteran Kellerman, and one of the pieces 
to be performed was Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.” It being the height of the 
London season, the concert, it was expected, sa be very fully and 
fashionably attended. Hester proceeded in a carriage from Brompton, 
accompanied by Mr. Kellerman and his three daughters. Pale she was 
and agitated; but very different were her feelings from those she expe- 
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rienced two ‘years , when,’ entrapped by the snares of Pike and 
the hunchback, Flemming, she was'to be carried to a concert which 
existed only in the imaginations of those men. : 

company was assembling. There was a rapid whirling of carriages 
into King-street, a great le in of steps, and slamming of carriage- 
doors; there was a mighty rushing to and fro of powdered footmen with gilt 
staffs, and as confusion was caused by the darkness, vehicle jostling against 
vehicle, coachmen were heard to swear on their broad Hariminchohi 
while the pushing and cn og. Dod policemen, who were zealous in 
endeavouring to restore order, had only the effect of increasing the ex- 
citement and hubbnb in a tenfold degree. 

Within the building, there were chandeliers casting a brilliant light on 
plumes, turbans, and an indescribable variety of jewels. Men were there, 
critics, connoisseurs, the Aristarchs of music, and men who, pretendifg 
to be no judges, could judge the best. Old dowagers and young beauties 
—chaperons and protégécs—the rich plain heiress, the penniless beautiful 
maiden—the lord mayor’s lady, and the lady whose family had been noble 
since the Conquest—these formed the staple of the assembly, and all con- 
sidered themselves the chief of England’s “ gay select,” very refined, very 
much to be envied, and withal very happy. 

Stealing in through the throng, and placing himself as near the per- 
formers as possible, one gentleman might have been observed whose 
claims to aristocratic birth were very questionable, inasmuch as no one 
there seemed to know him. He was a little active man, with red hair, 
and remarkably brilliant eyes; his black coat and pantaloons were rather 
worn, but, if the truth must be told, they had received that day an ample 
wash of “ black reviver ;” his little white neckerchief was freshly starched, 
and he had on—borrowed probably for the occasion—a pair of white 
kid gloves. He sat quietly taking snuff, and looked very profound and 
knowing, so that e at length considered hiin sonie great critic. 

The musicians had taken their places, and flutes, bassoons, trumpets, 
drums, and not-to-be-counted violins, were ready to commence the full 
crash of harmony—the thunder of sublime sounds. There, elevated 
above the band, like Prospero surrounded by his subject spirits, sat the 
leader, old Mr. Kellerman, and his ministers anxiously awaited the first 
wave of his magical wand. 

It commenced—the “ Messiah” was performed, and with that applause 
which usually awaits Handel’s masterpiece. But Hester took no part in 
the oratorio. The young débutante was to make trial of her powers in 
an original composition—that composition was an anthem by the pro- 
fessor himself, and it contained a long solo part designed expressly for 
Hester. Oh, how often had she practised it!—each bar, each note, had 
she studied, day after day ; anxious, too, was she to do justice to the 
genius of her benevolent master, who had bestowed much pains on the 
composition. Everything that Kellerman produced was sure to com- 
mand attention; and the fact that the weight of his new performance 
devolved on a lady entirely unknown, was a proof that he, at least, en- 
tertained a high opinion of her capabilities. 

** Hush! Kellerman’s‘new anthem !” was whispered through the room. 
“ Who is this lady ? and how will she get on with it ?” were questions 
asked by one of the other. 
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Hester appeared ;. her ney ere her timidity, her unadorned classic 
beauty, immediatel gin, her. favour.,, But she: advanced 
with lifficulty, for i a heart palpitated, and, her limbs trembled with that 
agitation almost inseparable from. a; first, appearance, before, a public 
audience. A kind encouraging whisper from the old professor, and an 
anxious, smiling glance from Julie, who sat,near, failed to reassure her ; 
and now, too, that little man with the red hair and stiff white neckerchief 
was observed to lean en forward, and fix upon the débutante his black glit- 
tering eyes ; the an evil and feapinating glare, like the eyes, of "the 
sidagatien, Whoeves he might be, it was evident that Hester saw him, 
for her cheek grew ashy pale, while a shiver ran through her frame. 

‘‘Even here—driven.as she is to her last resource—is he come, stealthy 
demon ! to bar her from success, and blight her hopes!—bitter, unre- 
lenting persecutor!” Such were the thoughts which passed through 
Hester’s mind ; but a re-action will ‘indies, take place when our spirits 
are most depressed. Though paralysed for the moment, pride and cou- 
rage awoke in the breast of ‘Somerset's daughter ; and, strange to say, 
the very knowledge of her enemy’s presence bore her up, and gave vigour 
to her nerves. The weak girl was resolved to defy him, and to triumph 
in spite of his foul endeavours to crush her. 

And now the young singer commenced the solo in Kellerman’s original 
piece; but, alas! after the first few warbled notes, the woman’s nature 
returned, and, shrinking into herself before that large assembly, her voice 
shook and quivered, and was fast dying away into a mere thread. The 
professor, who endeavoured to catch her eye, was nervous and uneasy ; 
not only did he consider that the success of his anthem entirely depended 
upon Hester, but he felt extreme interest in her individually. She was 
his esteemed pupil ; he had persuaded her to embrace the profession, and 
had filled her heart with the brightest hopes. And must the concert which 
was to crown her with fame, bring only defeat and ruin ? 

Up sprang Mr. Pike, and, in his assumed critical capacity, looked an 
appeal to those around. It was not a theatre, so he dared not hiss, but he 
ventured to whisper to those nearest him, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we are insulted 
—this is not the young lady who was to make her dé but ; I know her— 
she’s an impostor—she can’t sing. I tell you, we are insulted !” 

‘¢ Hush !” said several voices at once. Mr. Pike, careful not to pro- 
ceed too far, again seated himself. 

Hester, at this critical juncture, gained her self-possession, She 
thought no more of Pike, but the idea of him gave place to the image of 
her father; she saw the latter in prison, and felt how his future lot, his 
liberty, his happiness, hung, as it were, on that moment. Holy as power- 
ful was the feeling that now sustained her; her voice was: no longer un- 
certain ; every note was distinct and perfect, from the lowest that died 
away like the scarcely audible murmur of the harp of Aolus, to the 
highest that filled the room. 

The solo was but half completed when Hester thus obtained the full 
command of her voice. The audience was now convinced that Keller- 
man’s pupil was worthy to undertake the arduous task assigned her. 
There was a continuous stream of under melody, each bird-like note gush- 
ing full as the nightingale’s, yet rich as the tones of the flute. Anon, 
where the anthem required, the voice broke forth with solemn cadence 
April—vou. XClV. NO. CCCLXXVI. 2F¥ 
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and sublime power ; and. it was truly wonderfnl that a rame so small 
could send forth such a volume of sound. A note of thrilling power, 
sustained for an entire minute, took the audience by surprise ; and few 
present, except some of the elder ones who remembered Catalani, had 
ever heard it equalled. 

How glowed the eye now of the white-headed Kellerman, as he looked 
around him with an air of triumph! ‘I said she could sing, and I knew 
it!” were the words e y his meaning looks. But hushed was 
the assembly ; not a whisper was breathed; for each seemed wrapped in 
admiration of the anthem, and to hang spell-bound on the lips of the 
young . 

Hester finished her at length, and stepped modestly back. Then 
feelings, long aac themselves vent, and, like a omega: whirl- 
wind, the applause burst forth—not a few decorous rounds, but shout upon 
shout, each person vying with the other who should applaud the loudest. 
One voice only sie bad in dissent ; it proceeded from the critic with 
red hair. 

“She is no singer—she can’t sing !” vociferated Mr. Pike ; “she is an 


rt tell you her voice is execrable !’’ 
ut a gentleman who was near seized him by the “ black-revived” 
coat, which, from its rottenness, threatened to in his hands. 

“ You are no critic, but an enemy, I perceive now,” said the gentle- 
man ; “I command you to be silent, if you would not be choked !” 

Then the applause was renewed. Three cheers also were given for the 
composer, Kellerman, whose well-earned fame was thus enhanced by the 
successful efforts of his pupil. Hester retired, followed by the good 
wishes and admiration of all; but, flattered as she could not help feeling, 
one thought was uppermost in her bosom, and, in her excitement, covering 
her face with her hands, she murmured, 

* Kind fortune, I thank you! Now, perhaps, the task will no longer 
be impossible—now I may, indeed, be enabled to gain the.sum that shall 
set my father at liberty.” 


CuarptTer XVIII. 
THE SINGER’S SUCCESS—THE EQUANIMITY OF MR. PIKE 1S DISTURBED. 


Mr. KetierMan, as well as being a proficient in his art, was ac- 
quainted with the world andjuman nature. He had promptly judged 
of Hester’s capabilities, and judged correctly ; he had prophesied, and 
his prophecy had begun to be fulfilled. In England, as elsewhere, he 
knew success ined one day, usually ensures success the next ; 
that fashion is the great lever which moves the mass of society ; and that 
people will open their purses whenever any distinguished neighbour leads 
the example. He had calculated, that his pupil, once considered a “ star,” 
would be offered large sums to sing both in London and the provinces ; 
and thus Kellerman, receiving one-half of the proceeds, as agreed, would 
be trebly paid for his previous outlay. 

The professor was right. Hester, under the name she had assumed, 
weekly, almost daily, increased her celebrity. She was eagerly sought 
after a the projectors of concerts, and the town being full, large audi- 
ences were generally ensured. The young singer became the rage, and 
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not to admire her was considered bad taste. The result may be antici- 
cat at the end of four months, when the London season closed, the 

elighted Hester found her portion of the receipts to amount to no less 
a sum than five hundred and twenty pounds. 

Oh, blissful realisation of the fond daughter’s far-stretching dreams! 
After all her toils, her privations, her disappointments, her persecutions, 
is the prize won—is thé triumph achieved at last ? 

But we must direct attention to another character in our history. Mr. 
Pike was walking to and fro in his office; his manner was greatly dis- 
eo a scowl sat on his brow, and every now and then he muttered an 
oa 

‘What! the girl found—recognised—proved to be his daughter? 
would I had sent its tiny spirit to Heaven, instead of dropping the child 
at the prison-gate ! Hartle is incensed—I know he is ; he blames me 
for want of precaution, and I may lose my annuity—yes, my annuity— 
my three hundred a year—ten thousand furies !” 

The miser, in anticipation of this falling off of his annual stipend, 
which hitherto had been punctually paid him by Mr. Hartley, grew furi- 
ous; he groaned, and struck his forchead with his clenched hand. 

“ Then, too, this persevering, obstinate, and miserable girl—is not her 
conduct enough to exasperate the mildest spirit ? but that rascally music- 
master has been her chief assistant in the business; he first brought her 
into notice, and raised a current too strong for me to oppose. Ha, the 
villain!” cried Pike, grinding his teeth; ‘‘ what would I give to see him 
dangling at a rope’s end in the Old Bailey! They are all getting the 
better of Hartley and me—Hartley, I tremble to meet him—I dread to 
hear him say, ‘Pike, I must now stop your salary.’ Oh, my three 
hundred a year! what will become of me in my old age? Pshaw! that 
fifteen thousand which I have in Consols, I won’t think of it—’tis nothing; 
I shall lose my annuity—I shall be a beggar, ruined—undone!”’ 

In the paroxysm of his distress, he struck his bony hands together, and 
tore his red hair. He then cast his empty purse upon the ground, type 
of himself and his dreaded expected poverty. 

Mr. Pike was standing gazing on the purse, and ruefully shaking his 
head, when Hartley, dispensing with the usual ceremony of knocking, 
opened the door and walked in. The Templar was not in a passion—as 
far as the features may be considered the index of the mind, he was calm; 
but there is a thoughtful, quiet bitterness, a subdued anger, as fearful in 
their effects as the choler which breaks forth like the unruly tempest. 
Hartley fixed his eyes on the little attorney without one the latter 
quiied and shrank, instinctively looking up, while his knees knocked 
each other. 

“No bad news—no worse intelligence, I hope, Mr. Hartley?” said 
Pike, stooping still lower. 

“ Yes,” was the monosyllable. 

“ Why, they surely have not discovered that we were the purloiners of 
that child, now a woman? Oh, no, it is impossible !” 

“‘ Let that matter rest; it is a bad affair, and your doing.” 

“ My doing, good Mr. Hartley ?” 

“Yes, sir; you have been outwitted. You played the fool, instead of 
transacting my business properly. : : 
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Say not. ‘so, (dear, sir,”, whispered Mr, Pike, in a tremulous tone. 
“* My whole ica has been—and, stili shall he—to serve you, and carry 
out your wishes,” 7 

“ That young woman ought never to have been restored to her family; 

should. have found her in the Fleet, and lured her away, anywhere— 
even to her grave—rather than have suffered such a discovery to take 
place. But let the matter rest; | repeat. . The greatest. triumph of our 
enemies is in reserve. Fool! what hast thou been doing ? how hast thou 
tamely permitted this miserable child of Somerset’s to collect such a sum? 

Why, six months have not elapsed since she commenced singer. I 
thought you were to attend all the concerts at which she was engaged, in 
order to prevent her success ?” 

“ And so I have, Mr. Hartley,” expostulated Pike. ‘“ Every concert 
and musical party,,to which 1 could gain admittance, have I attended— 
thanks to, you for defraying the expense of the tickets; I haye spoken, I 
have insinuated, and i have hissed ; but somehow, the seupid people 
have not been disposed to listen to my opinions. In fact, the party got 
ba y that rascally Kellerman to applaud the girl, has been too strong 
or me.” 

‘“« Wretched imbecile! knave without brains!” 

** Don't ‘blame me+-don’t be severe, good Mr, Hartley,” eried the 
cringing miser. * I’J do anything to serve you yet.” 

Tt is too late, fool.” As Hartley spoke, he drew a letter from his 
pocket. ‘ Here, read this; I received it to-day; and then confess how 
well you have served me.” 

The Jetter was addressed to Hartley by Mr. Somerset's attorney, and, 
couched in legal phrase, gave him notice that his.client was now prepared 
to meet and discharge the bill of exchange, or promissory note, held b 
Roland Hartley, and bearing the signature of Hugh Somerset, in default 
of payment of which the said Hugh Somerset had so long been detained 
in prison. The said bill would be duly honoured on its presentation at 
the banking-house of Messrs. Cundy, Sparks, and Co., London. If, after 
this notice, the bill was not) presented for payment, he, the attorney, 
would have the pleasure of. waiting with the money at Mr. Hartley’s 
chambers, demanding the delivery of the said promissory note, so that 
Mr. Somerset might forthwith be released from prison. 

Mr. Pike’s face assumed a most melancholy and blank expression. 
* This. is, indeed, bad+very bad,” he said. “ Who should have ex- 
— it? The girl, I well know, a few months since, through my assi- 

uity in defeating her projects, did not possess forty pounds. Ah! ’tis 
all owing to. this villain—this music-master, Kellerman.” 

* Rather|say it is owing to yourself, Mr, Pike ; you haye been remiss 
and inactive.” 

‘I remiss! I inactive!” cried the little attorney, raising his hands 
and eyes, astounded by the charge. ‘ Do not say so, good sir, after all 
my ‘long and faithful services.” 

* Look you, the money'has been gained by the daughter—my enemy 
will be free,.and triumph over me+TI have allowed, you three canes 
a year,” 

‘i Yes, generous Mr. Hartley—three hundred a year—I thank you,” 
“ For what purpose?—to obtain the imprisonment of my enemy, and 
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when in prison to keep him there. You succeeded in the first~you have 
failed in the last. In a few days, Somerset will be at large.”’ 

“ Confusion!” cried Pike. ‘ Oh, that the girl, Hester, could be 
burnt for a witch !” 

“ These are idle words; our connexion must cease. Your an- 
nuity ——”” 

“ My annuity—yes—what ?” Pike. 

“ Must be sipeniied.” mim 

** Heaven forbid !” cried the miser, in an agony. ‘‘ Believe me, I can 
still serve you.. You can’t do without me—no, no, you can’t do with- 
out me!” 

Hartley cast on the man crouching before him a look of withering 
contempt. 

** I tell thee thou art mistaken. Nothing now can prevent Somerset 
from obtaining his freedom; so I have no further use of thee. But 
surely, man, thou dost not covet thy annuity any longer, for thou art rich 
enough,” 

Reh enough! Oh! when did a miser ever feel he was rich enough? 

** No, Iam poor, good Mr. Hartley, very poor, [ assure you. I only 
want to make a little provision for my old age. Oh! it is a horrible 
thing, the idea of starving when one is old and infirm. If you take 
away my annuity, I shall soon want a crust—a bed to lie on; but you 
will not be so unjust and cruel.” 

“ I can see no injustice or cruelty in the matter; I am resolved on 
doing it ; say no more.” 

‘“‘ Ha!” cried Pike, in a sharp accent, looking askance at Hartley, his 
manner throwing off its usual abject servility, and his face assuming 
an expression of viperous malignity—“I will have my annuity—I dare 
you to stop the payment.” 

Hartley was astonished at the boldness of the man whom he had made 
his tool. 

*T do not understand you, Mr. Pike.” 

‘‘T mean, I will have my three hundred a year—so long, at least, as 
you live. ‘Think me very moderate that I do not demand of you double 
that sum.” 

“ Insolent rascal! what mean you by this? Are you mad? Not a 
penny more shall you receive from me.’ 

‘“‘ But I will have ib” said Pike, firmly. “ There’s a building not a 
hundred miles off, called Newgate; there’s a gallows there—gentlemen 
have suffered before now—TI tell you, I will have nf money.” 

Hartley changed visibly. His cheek, that lately burned with indigna- 
tion, turned deadly white, and a tremor came upon him. Pike intently 


watched his emotions. ; 
** Madman!” exclaimed Hartley, recovering himself, “ your insults 


are without meaning.” 

“Then I will speak plainly, and at once. Roland Hartley, you have 
rendered yourself amenable to the criminal law of this country. You 
made away with the hunchback Flemming—you murdered your own 
illegitimate son. I know this to be a fact, however ignorant the world 


may be respecting the matter.” 
Pike could say no more, for he felt himself suddenly seized by the 
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throat. Hartley dashed him back against the wall, and held him there, 
until the latter, gling in vain, grew black in the face. 

‘‘ Foul-mouthed liar! swear never to repeat this calumny. Thou 
canst not prove what thou dost assert, and thou wilt lose all by a false 
accusation. 

“'Unhand me—I will swear never to allude to your deed, if—my 
annuity is continued.” 

ey seemed suddenly to awake to the impolitie nature of his conduct, 

for, unloosing his grasp, he flung Pike from him, and turned away with 

a laugh of contempt. Mr. Pike had only one end in view—his own 

aggrandisement. ‘The two men knew each other, and their respective 
tions, 





*“‘ Mr. Hartley,” said Pike, gradually resuming the cringing address 
natural to him, “I have no wish to pain you, far less to offer you an 
insult. You are rich, and I am poor—very poor; I entreat you not to 
withdraw your bounty. You err greatly in supposing that I cannot 
serve you even now. Your earnest desire is that Mr. Somerset should be 
detained in prison. I think,” continued Pike, with a hopeful smile, “ that 
the case is not so desperate; something strikes me that the money which 
the attorney on of in the bank of Cundy, Sparks, and Co., designed 
to discharge Mr. Somerset's debt, may, by some means or other, be with- 
drawn, and then seized upon.” 

“‘ Ha!” cried Hartley, “true: or if these people could be made bank- 
rupts——” . 

“That would be a circuitous and tedious way. Before I could spread 
reports which might cause a ‘run’ upon them, Miss Somerset’s mone 
would be forthcoming, and her father’s discharge obtained. No: I have 
— in my head, but it will require some hours thinking over. Yet, 

ieve me, I will act with zeal, and, if needs be, with daring ; for I am 
convinced nothing short of a bold deed will serve us now.” 

*¢ Pike,” said Mr. Hartley, apparently much pleased, “you are an 
excellent man; forgive me my late hasty act, and for doubting your 
sincerity or industry in my cause. Listen to me: as a spur to your per- 
formance of this important business, I agree that if you can by any 
means extract the money from the hands of these bankers, the entire 
sum shall be yours: in addition to which, I promise that your annuity 
shall be continued.” 

The heart of the miser leaped up within him, and his lean face was 
eovered with smiles, Happy, happy, Mr. Pike! a singular compound 
thou wert of avarice and cunning, of meanness and self-delusion, of gro- 
velling servility yet acuteness and daring. Man of the tender con- 
science ! excuser and glosser-over of flagrant iniquity! But the annuity 
is still to be thine ; the guineas are still to be raked together, swelling 
- great whole—the provision for thy declining years—happy, happy, 

r. Pike ! | 
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CURIOSITIES OF ARCTIC TRAVEL.* 


We have already given a general idea of what was accomplished by the 
Arctic expeditions under the orders of Captain Austin and Captain 
Penny, in their adventurous search for Sir John Franklin and his gallant 
companions. The two great features of these expeditions were the tra- 
velling parties sent out by Captain Austin in search of the missing expe- 
dition, over ice-clad waters and snow-bound lands, exposed to an unpa- 
ralleled amount of cold, and great privations; and the boat and dalee 
exploration and discovery of the prolongation of Wellington Channel, 
by Captain Penny and his party. The details of these particular ex- 

ditions having been now presented to both houses of Parliament by 
command of her Majesty, we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
conveying to our readers some further idea of the character of these ex- 

loratory travels, of the labour and privations undergone, the discoveries 
effected, and the new experiences of Arctic life presented to us in these 
nae remarkable exploits. 
he preliminary labours of Lieutenants Aldrich and M‘Clintock, in 
advancing depdts, in September, 1850, in order to aid the parties which 
were to start in the spring on more extended journeys, are not of sufficient 
interest to merit more than cursory mention. It was even found advisable 
to have these depéts examined and increased, and, in the instance of that 
on the north-west point of Somerville Island, advanced to the south-west 
point of Lowther Island, before the spring travelling parties set out. 
This was not without reason; for at the latter depdt the greater part of 
the provisions were found to have been destroyed by bears and foxes. 
Even the iron potato cases had been crushed, and, in several instances, 
literally torn. Mr. Geo. F. M‘Dougall’s party fell in with some of these 
bears, which, after keeping them company some time, passed ahead, faced 
round, and advanced towards them, apparently with the intention of 
attack. The sledges were accordingly stopped, and the party armed with 
ikes to receive their Arctic assailants. Mr. M‘Dougall having, however, 
shot one of the younger animals, they all judged it prudent to retreat. 
Before doing this, however, a large old bear placed himself in such a po- 
sition as to enable the young wounded animal to grasp her hinder 
quartérs with her fore paws, and then trotted off with her burden faster 
than they could walk, turning occasionally to watch their proceedings. 
“ Never before,” says Mr. M‘Dougall, ‘had I witnessed such an instance 
of devoted affection in an animal, which, though wounded severely by 
- Corporal Beer and myself in the back and foot, continued at the post of 
danger until we had closed within fifty yards, when, maddened with rage 
and pain, she advanced rapidly towards us. At this somewhat critical 





+ Report of the Committee appointed by the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty to inquire into and report on the recent Arctic Expeditions in Search ot 
Sir John Franklin; together with the Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Committee, and Papers connected with the Subject. (Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by Command of her Majesty.) 

Additional Papers relative to the Arctic Expedition under the Orders of 
Captain Austin and Captain Penny. (Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
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moment: I: fired, and struck the bear in the head; and, rubbing the 
wounded side occasionally in the snow, she made off, and left the young 
bear to her fate, which was soon decided by a bullet.”’. The flesh was 
found; however, to be in very bad ‘condition, and the — obtained only 

. about twenty pounds of fat, which answered admirably for fuel, when 
mixed with tallow. bins 

So much for a bear story. The notes of occurrences .are throughout 
fall of characteristic episode, the more naive and original according to the 
character of the narrator. Thus, Mr. M‘Dougall records that on the 
16th, “during the evening, Richard Ellis complained of snow blindness; 
dropped some opiate of wine into each eye, which caused almost imme- 
diate relief. Held a musical festival this evening, which lasted till. past 
midnight.” A musical festival amid ice and snow, with little or no 
covering, the temperature so low that the bottles of water kept close to 
the body became solid, and kept up to midnight, does not convey the 
idea of exceeding enjoyment, One only wonders that the sounds did not, 
as in a well-known apocryphal instance, freeze in the air, only to melt and 
produce mysterious, music in the height of summer, to the astonishment 
of some wandering Bruin or lonely walrus. 

The experience obtained in these preliminary excursions was of use to 
those subsequently undertaken at greater length. It was found that the 
cooking apparatus was not stroug enough to stand the wear and tear; 
that the allowance of tallow or spirits of wine for fuel was not sufficient 
to cook their provisions with comfort; that the substitution of more bread ~ 
for less pemmican was desirable; and that chocolate was preferred for 
breakfast, tea making but a light meal to travel on. 

We now turn, then, to the more important sledge expeditions, begin- 
ning with that of Captain Ommanney as first in rank, and whose instruc- 
tions were, we find; distinctly to search to the southward and westward, 
between Cape Walker and Banks’ Land, in such directions as might 

ar likely for the missing expedition to have taken ; should the coast 
be found to present. bays or inlets, one party was to examine those, 
whilst the other was advancing to the westward. It is obvious, from 
these instructions of Captain Austin’s, that he had a westerly prolonga- 
tion of the research in view towards Banks’ Land, which we dn Captain 
Henry Kellett considers may be one with Melville Island (a very doubtful 
cireumstance), and that he never contemplated that southerly trending of 
the coast followed by Captain Ommanney and Lieutenant Osborn, which - 
kept the party so far to the eastward as to leave a space of eleven degrees 
of longitude between the coast explored by them and the said Banks’ 
Land, at least»as far as the latter is known; and thus the whole question 
as to whether Sir John Frankiin’s ships sailed through any portion of 
these eleven degrees to the south-westward, or upwards, by Wellington 
Channel, is as much in doubt as ever. 
The sufferings undergone at the very onset by Captain Ommanney’s 
y, from frost-bites aud snow-blindness, were so severe, that before 
mey had ‘been out @ fortnight, many of the men were disabled, and a 
xdge had tobe: sent ‘back, thus reducing the division to four sledges. 
By the! 29th of April (the party started. on the 15th) Lieutenant Os- 
born was perfectly blind. The sun proved, indeed, throughout as great 
an obstacle to. progress as the frost. It obliged them always to travel by 
night only. On the 4th of May, it was found necessary to send back 
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another sledge with invalids. Out of sixty days that Captain Ommanney’s 
' were out, ten were most painfully passed within the narrow limits 
of a tent, during violent gales, with heavy snow-drifts, rendering travel- 
ling impossible ; five more were delayed by casualties, and in examination 
of the land.. The party encamped, during this long period, but eight 
times on dry land. 

At first’ starting, as may be easily imagined, the travellers did not 
sleep, from the novelty of their situation; but they soon got over that. 
A specimen of one day’s travel at the onset will give a general idea of 
the system pursued: The hour for breakfast will read strange to the 
uninitiated : 

Wednesday, 16th of April.—The strength of wind, with falling snow in our 
faces, the weight of the sledges, together with the uneven, hard ridges of snow, 
rendered the work of dragging very laborious.. Two, a.m., division encamped 
near broken, hummocky ice; wind 8.S,E.; thick weather, with snow. After 
partaking of.some tea, got into blanket-bags by four, a.m. Did not sleep, 
Owing to novelty of situation. Throughout the day the gale continued to 
blow with squalls, with drift and snow. The same weather continued through 
the journey. At three, p.m., aroused the cook to prepare breakfast; gale 
moderating; heard the floe crack several times. Five—read prayers, and 
breakfasted on tea and cold pemmican. Received the medical officer’s report, 
“All well,” and a satisfactory one from each officer of the efficiency of each 
party ; none appear to have slept sound. 

The thermometer at this time was -+ 14, that is to say, 18° below 
freezing point. The order of proceeding was in one line, each sledge 
following in the wake of the next a-head. A ‘‘ spell O” was made every 
half hour, when the leader was changed—a precaution. to prevent the 
eyes being overstrained, the leader having nothing to relieve the glare of 
the surrounding floe; two officers half a mile in advance to lead the 
way. They had not been out four days’ marches before they found out 
that they were quite out of place in the Arctic regions, and that human 
beings had indeed no right there whatsoever. ‘ ‘The scene around us,” 
says the report, ‘* was one of peculiar solitude and gloom; nothing but a 
snowy desert encircled by the horizon, without a speck for the eye to 
rest on; human life appears intrusive and unweleome in such a region of 
desolation.” Luncheon usually consisted of cold salt pork, biseuit, and 
half allowance of grog ; water was procured by dissolving snow or ice in 
the cooking apparatus. Pipes were enjoyed at every meal, and the men 
were in general cheerful and willing at their work. At times they were 
enabled to make sail on the sledges with floor-cloths, which answered ad- 
mirably, and relieved the men, some requiring but two men to drag. 

Kites were tried, but found useless, the: speed of the sledges slacking 
tlie line, which caused them to fall. When it blew hard, the sledges scud- 
ding along before the wind, with their sails set, looked like a fleet of junks. 

One of the earliest inconveniences experienced after frost-bites, snow- 
blindness, and painfully cold winds, was from the shrinking of the canvas 
boots. The cold also began to penetrate through the blanket-bags, 
preventing sleep at day. This was when the wind blew from ‘the north, 
and the thermometer fell to: ++ 5, or 27° below freezing point. On the 
22nd of April, the thermometer fell to — 15°, or.47° below freezing 
point, a ‘temperature which, combined with wind, appears to have put 4 
stop to all work. The men were glad to get into their bags, but several 
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severely frostbitten. ‘The cold was intense, the canvas of the tents 
not thick enough to keep out the wind, and that, with the tents them- 
selves rattling about their ears, put sleep out of the question. Hot soup, 


at such crises as was found particularly refreshing. “ But,” says 
one of the ‘let it not be supposed that our hardships and 
privations were not attended with concomitant comforts—comforts whose 


extent can never be felt’ by those who are accustomed to the luxury of 
beds, or even to the bare ground in less rigorous climes. Not the tired 
soldier, when, after a long march, he wraps himself in his cloak, and lays 
him down the watch-fire,—not the South-Ameriean horseman, to 
whom sleep has been a stranger for thirty hours, when, overpowered by 
drowsiness, and with his bridle twisted round his arm, he drops from his 
saddle and falls into a delightful slumber,—not the labourer who, after a 
heavy day’s work, returns to his humble dwelling to refresh himself in 
sleep,—none of these can imagine the enchanting dreams and delicious 
repose experienced by the Arctic traveller, when, with his pemmican 
stowed comfortably away, he ensconces himself for the night in his 
blanket-bag. The agreeable passages of the past, and all that imagina- 
tion can prompt as delightful for the future, pass across the dreamer’s 
mind, aud banqueting halls, with tables groaning under a profusion of 
luxuries, are laid out before him. This latter image is more vivid if the 
day’s meal has happened to be more meagre than usual.” 

On the 23rd of April, Captain Ommanney describes himself as taking 
formal possession of the land, in the name of our gracious Sovereign, and 
planting the “ British flag’’ in the ground, with three cheers. This was 
the happy lend, in which “ human life appears intrusive and unwelcome.” . 
The acquisition of so desirable a piece of territory will, no doubt, add 
considerably to the power and prosperity of Great Britain, and the dig- 
nity of the Sovereign. It is but fair to say, however, that some hares and 
snow-buntings were seen; and traces of Eskimos were also observed 
upon this desolate land. By the eighth day, the strength of the men 
was becoming affected by the severity of the weather, and confinement 
to tent. Mock suns were very common, and the more brilliant es the 
cold was the more intense; or, as one of the men had it, “ When them 
ere sun shows themselves, we always gets double allowance from 
Jack Frost.” At such times, the thermometer fell to — 39, or 71 degrees 
below freezing poimt. The poor fellows, under these circumstances, 

as warm as they could, but being unable to sleep, singing was 
commenced after grog, and kept up till breakfast and prayer time. Hot 
coffee was very naturally found to be the most enjoyable and warming 
drink under such circumstances. On the 12th and 13th days of March 
the sky cleared, and the sun's rays are described as “ scorching ;” this 
with a temperature in the shade of from 34 to 62 degrees below freezing 
point! ‘The consequence of the glare was increased snow-blindness, 
and Lieutenant Osborn was once more totally blind for some time. The 
treatment adopted was dropping wine of opium into the eye—the pain 
of which was excruciating. : 

At this time, traces of foxes and ptarmigan were observed. On the 
15th day of March, a real live hare was ‘actually seen, and, on the 19th, 
a dark-coloured fox—the only one met with. Prints of rein-deers’ feet 
were also observed. On the 25th day of March, they saw a covey of nine 
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white grouse. This nine-grouse Jand was also immediately taken pos- 
session of in the name of Queen Victoria. By the 28th of March, several 
men were ill, and all were complaining of weakness, and pains in the 
shoulders. When the men were “ particularly miserable,” Gaptain Om- 
manney says he issued an extra allowance of grog at luncheon. Some 
very vain attempts were made under the circumstances to try and kill 
time by an odd number or two of “* Chambers’s Journal,”’ and smoking ; 
but even the two opiates combined had little effect upon cold, and cram 
and pains, arrayed on the other side in a tight little phalanx of evils. 
On the thirty-third march they winged a ptarmigan, but could not catch 
it ; hares were also more numerous; but although the party, on their side, 
failed in getting any fresh provisions, a fox succeeded, on his, in getting a 
meal off a gun cover. At length, on the thirty-fifth day of travel, they 
turned their backs on what Captain Ommanney justly calls “this miser- 
able gulf—probably the first and last Europeans ever destined to sight 
its dreary shores.”’ 

On their return, the temperature began to rise considerably. The 
thermometer was at times above freezing point. The heat in the tent is 
described as ‘‘ quite oppressive ;” grass and moss began to appear, and 
with it traces of deer. On the fortieth march they shot their first ptar- 
migan, and on the forty-first two were killed. The same man, Campbell, 
shot two more on the forty-fourth march, and a bear was seen the same 
day. This was off Cape Walker, where gulls are described as breeding 
in great numbers on the cliffs. On the 9th of June, summer suddenly 
burst on the travellers, and seals and ducks were seen, in addition to bears, 
deer, foxes, hares, ptarmigan, and gulls. On Thursday, the 12th of June, 
they were awoke at three P.M. by a dog barking, which proved to be at 
a bear close to the tent, and they soon heard his growl ; all roused up in 
confusion on finding such an unwelcome visitor so near—the gun went 
off by accident ; Bruin then poked his nose against the tent poles, which 
brought the tent down upon the top of the whole party, and left them at 
the mercy of the beast. As they emerged, they got a view of him—an 
enormous ugly brute, whose curiosity was drawn to a blanket, bag, and 
knapsack ; in the mean time, Campbell got the other gun, and wounded 
him in the fore-leg, above the paw, when he retreated, to their great relief. 
Captain Ommanney then followed him up with Campbell, and after a 
chase of a mile (the bear on.three legs), he made a stand, under a ham- 
mock, at twenty yards, and the last of Bruin is thus narrated; “ Put a 
ball through his shoulder and chest, and left himtodie.” In the evening 
they went out and skinned it. 

On the 14th of June, Captain Ommanney regained the ships, after an 
absence of sixty days, “deeply grateful to the Almighty Disposer of all 
events for numerous mercies vouchsafed.’”’ His mind, he further says, 
firmly convinced of the impracticability of any ships navigating along the 
coast that had been explored, because shoals extend along the greater 
portion of it. This is so far true ; but when the gallant captain after- 
wards adds, he can entertain no hope of ships ever reaching the continent 
of America south-west of Cape Walker, we are bound to say, that how- 
ever likely such a state of things may really be, we do not see that either 
Captain Ommanney’s or Lieutenant Osborn’s explorations have in any 
way settled that pomt. They have left, as before stated, an extent of 
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eleven degrees of ice, land, or water, unexplored between Cape Walker 
and Banks’ Rand; atid it does not exactly follow that, eyen suppose no 
ships could navigate the coasts explored by these gallant officers, there 
might not be, at certain times and seasons, navigable waters to the south- 

west throughout any part of the before-mentioned unexplored space. | 

The journals of the other sledge parties present so many features in 
common one with the other, that we shall not repeat details, but content 
ourselves with selecting points of novelty in Arctic travel. In the journal 
of her Majesty’s sledge Succour, Lieutenant Mecham, we find it noticed 
that one William Tullett had brought with him a pair of boots made of 
blue cloth, with leather soles, and lined with blanket, and that with these 
he did not complain of cold feet, and found no difficulty in getting them 
off; whereas the shrinking of the canvas boots was one of the chief 
grievances the men had to complain of. Lieutenant Mecham also advo- 
cates, as do others, the use of robes made of buffalo-skins; and most of 
the officers agreed in condemning the tents, as too small, and wanting 
more cloth. 

On Lieutenant Browne’s expedition with the sledge Enterprise, and 
which travelled for some distance along the eastern shores of the land’ex- 
plored on the western side by Captain Ommanney and Lieutenant Osborn, 
one of the first discoveries was a poor little snow-bunting, frozen to death. 
Lieutenant Browne very wisely set the men to work at once enlarging the 
obnoxious canvas boots across the instep, so as to enable the men to wear 
more wrappers on their feet, as also to facilitate pulling the boots on when 
hard, and taking them off when shrunk. On the 26th of April, there is 
no record of the temperature on this journey, for the very satisfactory 
reason that the mereury was frozen in the neck of the instrument.. The 
chronometer also stopped, apparently from excessive cold. On the 13th 
of May, a wolf came up to the tent, and was wounded, but made his 
escape. On their way back, we find the following entry: “Eleven p.m. 
(May 24). Observed some dark objects on the floe, a long distance off, 
which were at first supposed to be seals, but which proved to be a tra- 
velling party, under command of Mr. Krabbe, from her Majesty’s ship 
Assistance, having some provisions, and for this party among the rest.” 
What a difference! and how we can enter into the feelings of the tired 
wanderers, revelling in all the luxury of preserved milk and extra tea! 
Lieutenant Browne is, like the rest, an advocate of Liebig’s doctrines for 
keeping up animal heat in the Arctic regions. He says less pemmican is 
wanted, but more fat, tallow, spirits, and tea. The strait explored by 
Lieutenant Browne, and which extends between North Somerset and the 
newly-explored lands, he thinks is rarely, if ever, sufficiently open for the 
purposes of navigation. We should be inclined to suppose so too, and 
think it a pity that his party and sledge were not sent to the westward of 
Cape Walker, instead of south-eastward. 

The first day that Lieutenant Osborn parted company with Captain 
Ommanney, to proceed further westward (March 17th), his journey lay 
across long sprovecting spits of shingle, with grounded ice, amidst which 
his party killed a fox. On the 26th, having made sail on the sledge, it 
went on so fast, rising and pitching over the snow ridges, that the men 
had to run to keep up with it. It merely required to be. steered by a 
drag-rope ; and occasionally a man was obliged to sit on it, to retard its 
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progress. The canyas boots were on this occasion found useful, after the 
summer thaw had set in. , At this time saddle-back seals were abundant, 
and. geese, phalaropes, and dovekies, were wending their way northwards. 
Gulls of various kinds, burgomasters,, and boatswain birds, were also 
flying about. Traces of bears were exceedingly numerous, In June, the 
country around Cape Walker appears to be a Fs with animal life, 

In a second account of the same journey, by Mr. R. Vesey Hamilton, 
the crop of a ptarmigan is described as having been opened, and the con- 
tents found to, consist of willow buds, “‘ very good indeed.” Mr, Hamilton 
seve iP ‘previous explorations an examination.of Young and Lowther 

ands, | 

Lieutenant Aldrich explored part of the coast of Cornwallis Island, 
Bathurst Island, the Straits and Island of Byam Martin, and. the coast 
north-westward of, Bathurst Island, to beyond the 76th deg. of north lati- 
tude, This party, having made holes in their tent for ventilation, suffered 
less from condensation inside. They complained of the “ perfeet no- 
thingness”’ for the eye to rest upon, as more trying than the brightest sun. 
On the 26th of April, the twelfth day of travelling, they saw two deer— 
this; it is to be observed, considerably to the northward of the journeys we 
have been hitherto describing. On the 27th, the thermometer cies 
68 degrees below freezing point, the hot grog was frozen inside the tent, 
if not soon drunk. This day they saw four deer grazing. On the 7th of 
May, the first two birds passed them., On the 17th, herbage was 
abundant, but the weather of that dark and dismal nature, that Lieutenant 
Aldrich says, although a coloured object was visible, his head and face 
came in contact with a ridge of rough ice ere he saw it. At length, fuel 
failing, they were obliged to return, the men heartily surrendering their 

rog for fuel, to continue their search after their missing countrymen. 

he weather, during the greater part of this expedition, was very bois- 
terous and hazy, and all the party. suffered much from frost-bites and 
snow-blindness. Lieutenant Aldrich describes himself as walking along- 
side the sledge, keeping his eyes intently engaged in won" at it, to re- 
lieve them. “It is impossible,” he says, “to describe the pain and 
feeling which the complete absence of light and shade creates.’ On the 
3rd-of Jane, they stumbled, to their great delight, upon, fresh water 
running down the hills. While they were filling their cans, a flight of 
ducks, no doubt intending to alight there, flew past close oyerhead, but 
were, unfortunately, out of shot before the guns could be got at... After 
this, the weather continuing to get warmer, they saw, plenty of deer, but 
too wild to be got at. They succeeded, however, in killing a bear. Lieu- 
tenant Aldrich appears to have been pleased with everything—tents, 
canvas boots, and wolf-skins; and reports himself always as, especially 
enjoying “supper, prayer, and rest.” . He had just the ie of mind to 
. meet the privations, and to conterid against the difficulties of an Arctic 
sledge journey. , 

We now come to that which, next to Mr. Penny's discovery of Queen’s 
Channel, was the crowning exploratory journey of the whole expedition— 
that is, Lieutenant M‘Clintock’s sledge journey to Melville Island,,. This 
expedition was assisted, the first day of starting, by the wind, sail and kites 
having been set. The weather, however, was cold and gloomy, with 
snow. On the 22nd of April, the party came up with the ruins of an 
Eskimo encampment, around which were many whalebones and footprints 
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of reindeer, ton, lemming, bear, and foxes. The next day the wind 
was so cold that frost-bites were constantly playing about the men’s faces. 
ree, je one cheek restored, when the other would be caught. It was 
too 


to lunch, and gaye am Rewer: of nl er dz 
On the 24th, ss Secheior cif Gis tacit: wae 90) Gold, that the steam of cook- 
ing, mixed with the moisture of the breath, condensed in such quantities 
that each flap caused a shower of fine snow to fall over the men, pene- 
trating and wetting their blanket-bags. The 25th, Lieutenant M‘Clin- 
tock ibes himself as much struck with the beauty and luxuriance of 
a bright red lichen, on sandstone rocks. On the 27th, they passed the 
s of thirty or forty reindeer, almost all of them going northwards ; 
on the 28th they saw deer and tracks of musk oxen. On the 29th, 
. Shellabear returned to the ships, in charge of a number of men dis- 
by frost-bites and sickness. “It was with sincere regret,” Lieute- 
nant M‘Clintock records, “that I bade farewell to those poor fellows, 
whom it had become necessary to send back. Unconscious of the danger 
of neglecting their injured extremities, and despising the pain which 
labour occasioned, they still desired to go; and their sad countenances 
betrayed the bitter disappointment felt at being unable to proceed further 
on our humane mission.”’ 

The cold was so intense at this time, that the bottles of water, carried 
7 the men in their breasts, were generally frozen after an hour or two ; 

e fat of salt pork broke like suet, and the rum became thick. It required 
considerable precaution to drink out of a pannikin, without leaving the 
skin of the lips attached to it. 

On the 30th, Cape Cockburn bearing W.N.W., ten miles, they crossed © 
upwards of forty bear-tracks, and shortly after pitching their tents, one 

this numerous tribe paid them a visit : 

The guns were prepared (says Lieut. M‘Clintock), men called in, and per- 
fect silence maintained in our little camp. The animal approached rapidly 
from to leeward, taking advantage of every hummock to cover his advance, 
until within seventy yards; then, putting himself in a sitting posture, he 
pushed forward with his hinder legs, steadying his body with his fore-legs out- 
stretched. In this manner he advanced for about ten yards further ; stopped 
a minute or two intently eyeing our encampment, and snuffing the air in evi- 
dent doubt ; then he commenced a retrograde movement, by pushing himself 
backward with his fore-legs, as he had previously advanced with the hinder 
ones. As soon as he presented his shoulder to us, Mr. Bradford and I fired, 
breaking a leg, and otherwise wounding him severely ; but it was not until he 
had got 300 yards off, and received six bullets, that we succeeded in killing 
him. It proved to be a large male, extremely thin. All the fat and blubber, 
amounting only to 50lbs., was taken ; also some choice steaks. The stomach 
contained portions of seal. 


How patient in the pursuit of his prey must these furry denizens of the 
icy regions be, to catch so an animal as a seal—an animal that the 
sledge parties never succeeded in capturing or shooting ! How long a 
period must they go sometimes between meal and meal! 

i the party found, on reaching Byam Martin Island, was the 
dung of deer and oxen. The beach was a mixture of graveland mud. On 
some of the very few patches of land, bare of snow, there was a good deal 
of short grass, moss, and saxifrage. Mr. Bradford having shot two large 
hares, they had stewed hare for breakfast. There were also ptarmigan on 
theisland. Another party of invalids was sent back from hence to the ships. 
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On Sunday, the 11th of May, they celebrated their arrival at Melville 
Island by an extra issue of grog. Here the parties separated, Lieutenant 
M‘Clintock continuing his way to the westward, Mr. Bradford follow- 
ing the eastern coast. Melville Island was found, at the onset, to abound, 
as Sir Edward Parry ascertained to be the case, in animal life more than 
most of the Polar lands situated in more southerly parallels. Traces of 
bears, foxes, and ptarmigan and snow-buntings, were seen on the second 
day. Traces of oxen were seen on the 13th. On the 14th, Lieutenant 
M‘Clintock shot two large hares and a ptarmigan. These, he says, as 
well as the hares subsequently seen, were beautifully white, and of large 
size, and they were as tame as any one most anxious to procure game 
could wish. On the 18th, they shot a bear, which added a little blubber 
and fat to their fuel. With such abundance, they were enabled to break- 
fast off a mixture of pemmican and ptarmigan, dollowed by bear-steaks, 
fried in pork fat, and chocolate. The science of gastronomy appears to 
have been wofully neglected by the expedition, and Lieutenant M‘Clin- 
tock speaks very disparagingly of the culinary practices of his followers. 
“ My party,” he says, “do not discriminate Basa the various kinds 
of meat, but sions fill the kettle; and, as we have all pretty keen ap- 
petites, there is never any difficulty in disposing of its contents.” 

On the 19th, they saw a herd of ten musk-oxen, and soon afterwards 
a more distant herd of five. They approached the large herd cautiously, 
but not without being observed by the only one standing up, and which 
seemed to be on the look-out. ocies got to within 100 yards, they 
shot the watchman—a bull, the largest and most formidable of the whole 
herd. The remainder continuing to gaze stupidly (poor things! unac- 
customed to the sight of human beings), a cow was also shot. The same 
day, they saw four reindeer; three of them were perfectly white, the 
fourth had dark-coloured sides. Certainly Melville Island seems, from 
some reason hitherto not accounted for, to be the great central station of 
animal life in those particular regions. This may be owing, in some 
degree, to the geological structure of the island, which may be favourable 
to the melting of snow and ice, and the production of vegetation. 

Lieutenant M‘Clintock describes the slope of the hill where the first 
hares were shot, as partially cleared of snow, and clad with mosses, saxi- 
frage drab, and tufts of short grass. This was on the 14th of ra: 
But it is probably more particularly connected with the position of the 
land in reference to desolate southern regions, an open sea, and warmer 
temperature northward, and to connexions and relations with other lands 
or seas to the westward which are as yet an enigma. Sincerely do we 
hope that Sir Johu Franklin’s expedition may have been detained near 
some lands half so well provided with animal life, and we should have 
little to fear for them. 

‘It is impossible to record the quantity of hares and ptarmigan shot by 
the party, and the number of animals seen. At one time we have a de- 
scription of bears snuffing the air, and hunting for seals; at another, of 
new droves of musk-oxen. Thus, on the 22nd: 

Made out a herd of musk-oxen with the spy-glass. They were more than 
two miles off, but the prospect of getting more beef, and of thus’ being enabled 


to increase our daily allowance, and also lengthen our journey, induced me to 
set off with a rifle. The herd consisted of eight full-grown animals. They did 
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next day..a party, went,.to cut up. the ox, .. The. herd. was grazing 
near, and actually tdok no more notice of their proceedings than so many 
tame cows! 

Lieutenant M‘Clititock’ disturbed, on the 24th of May, ‘no less than 
eleven hares at the base of’ one hill. Their feeding-ground was covered 
with grass, not in, tufts as before met with, but as in pasture land in 
milder climates, ‘On subsequent days they were seen, in, flocks of from 
twenty to thirty, feeding.on the slopes.of the hills. This abundance of 
fresh meat, with-an unlimited allowance of excellent beef, soon made 
itself apparent in the increased strength and improved appearance of the 


On the 28th of May, Banks’ Land was seen. It appeared to be very 
lofty, with stee cliffs,” and large ravines. The same day, being at the 
extreme wester ly point, of Melville Island, the coast was seen tee for 
the first time ae to the north-east, towards a distant bluff, which formed 
a noble headland. . Beyond this again, Lieutenant M‘Clintock distin- 
or very high and distant land. The gallant explorer was induced, 
rom all he saw ftom this advanced point of observation, to believe that 
the channel continues fo the westward. 

Lieutenant M‘Clintock adds, however, that this discovery of land, ex- 
tending from Cape Beechey to the westward for at least seventy-five 
miles, destroyed the ardent hope of finding their missing countrymen 
which had hitherto sustained them. There only remained the possibility 
of their ships having wintered on the northern shores of Melville Island, 
and of some of their parties having visited Bushnan Coye, described 
in such glowing terms by Sir Edward Parry, either for the purpose of 
procuring game (of which he says the north shore is utterly destitute), or 
as a short cut to Banks’ Land and the continent. He accordingly deter- 
mined to visit it, and return overland to Winter Harbour, for which 
excursion he had just enough provisions remaining. They had now 
traced the coast round from Point Hearne to Liddon’s Gulf, in eight and 
a half forced marches; and the fatigue consequent on this, and the 
anxiety of the last few days, were beginning to tell upon all of them, but 
still they determined not to have a day’s rest till they reached Winter 
Harbour, 

They reached the cove—described as a dark, steep, rugged ravine, with 
a grand but rather forbidding appearance—on Sunday, the Ist of June, 
and there they found the remains of Sir Edward Parry’s encampment of 
the 11th of June, 1820; no Arctic explorer having since that time got so 
fur to the west. The details are sufficiently curious to deserve extract- 


ing: 
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Leaving two men to pn’ pret supper, for which purpose they were to col- 
lect the withered stems of willows, which are numerous here, I took the sledge 
and the other four men up the cove, in search of Sir Edward Parry’s encamp- 
ment of the 11th of June, 1820. On reaching the ravine leading into the cove, 
we spread across and walked up, and easily found the encampment, although 
the pole had fallen down. The very accurate account published of his journey 
saved us much labour in finding the tin cylinder and ammunition. The crevices 
between the stones piled over them were filled with ice and snow, the powder 
completely destroyed, and cylinder eaten through with rust and filled with ice. 
From the extreme difficulty of descending into such a ravine with any vehicle, 
I supposed that the most direct route, where all seemed equally bad, was 
selected; therefore sent the men directly up its north bank in search of the 
wheels, which were left where the cart broke down. They fortunately found 
them at once. Erected a cairn about the remains of the wall built to shelter 
the tent ; placed a record in it, in one tin case within another. We then col- 
lected a few relics of our predecessors, and returned with the remains of the 
cart to our encampment. An excellent fire had been made with willow stems, 
and upon this a kettle containing Parry's cylinder was placed. As soon as the 
ice was thawed out of it, the record it contained was carefully taken out. I 
could only just distinguish the date. Had it been in a better state of preser- 
vation, I would have restored it to its lonely position. Some tin canteens or 
water-bottles were found, They were bright on the outside, but wet had lod 
within, and rust had eaten small holes through all of them. ‘The ammunition 
consisted of musket and pistol ball cartridge, packed in a preserved meat-tin, 
which fell to pieces as we attempted to lift it. The water had lodged about it, 
and the powder was reduced to a dark paste. In his account of this journey, 
Sir Edward Parry mentions a “ sumptuous meal of ptarmigan” which his party 
enjoyed at this place. Their bones were still strewed about the encampment, 
and I was astonished at their fresh appearance ; they were not decayed, but 
merely bleached, and snapped like the bones of a bird recently killed. 
Found water along the beach at the head of Buslnan Cove, but it was too 

salt to drink. There appeared to be but little vegetation ; the most common 

lant was the willow, and it bore no sign of returning spring. Found rowing 
Rise the plant “‘ tetragona andromeda,” the same, I believe, that Mr. Rae us 
as fuel during his winter at Repulse Bay. It is somewhat remarkable that we 
have not met with it elsewhere since entering Lancaster Sound. A few ptar- 
migan were seen, and a dead lemming picked up, but no other indications of 
animals were met with, except the track of a fox. 


The portions of the cart, which they brought away with them, fur- 
nished them with a sufficiency of fuel for four days. One of the tin 
vessels was also found to contain a mixture of tallow and linseed oil, and 
this supply of fuel was the more welcome, as, their tallow and blubber 
being all expended, they had had only one spirit-lamp to cook with for 
some days past. 

On the 2nd of June they started back across Liddon's Gulf, Nr, 
Hooper's Island on the way. Heard foxes imitating the cry of wil 
geese, to seduce them into their clutches. The same day they shot a 

oung deer, one of several. He was nearly white, with horns two 
inches in length: the hair came out on being touched. When the young 
one was shot, it lay quietly down, and the others seemed unconscious of 
danger. As they advanced, he made an effort to escape, and whilst the 
men were employed skinning and cutting him up, the others trotted 
round them two or three times before they finally deserted their fallen 
companion. Just on getting into Winter Harbour, on the 5th of the 
same month, they shot two musk-oxen out of a herd of thirteen, and the 
next day, one more. wsjees is it 
The low land surrounding Winter Harbour (where an inscription, on 
April—vou. XCIV. NO. CCCLXXVI. 26 
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a remarkable mass of sandstone, commemorates that the Hecla and 
Griper wintered i in 1819-20) and the harbour ice were so completely 
cushed from the that it was with difficulty the one could be distin- 
gui the other. The men were quite ata loss, and when told 

were, in Winter Harbour, drily remarked that “it well deserved 
the name.” 

The representatives of the Arctic forasia ware, however, both numerous 
and various here. ‘There were musk-oxen, deer, ducks, plover, ptarmi- 
gen ( (three of which were shot close to the tent), and sandpipers. A hare, 

t was disturbed on their first approach from beneath the monumental 
sandstone-rock, came towards them, sat ite ietly within twenty yards 
for some time, and then retired back aga shee home. As they rested 
here a day, Lieutenant M‘Clintock salted that they got on most friendly 
terms with puss. She regarded them with the utaieas confidence, 
about thie tent all day, and would almost allow the men to touch her. 
Not wishing to repay such affecting confidence by ill-treatment, the Lieu- 
tenant was ob to reason some of the men out of their desire to carry 
her back to the ship as a t from Winter Harbour.” “I have never 
seen,” he adds, “‘ any byt its natural state so perfectly fearless of 
man ; and there can scarcely be a more convincing proof that our missing 
countrymen have not ted there. A ptarmigan ‘al hted on the rock, 
and was shot, without in the least disturbing puss as A a sat beneath it.” 
Here are new experiences for the naturalist : hares and musk-oxen, that 
have not seer men before, are not afraid of them. Perhaps, indeed, only 
rapacious animals, and most of the feline tribe are so by instinct, as in the 
case recorded of the bear, and only attack men when extremely pressed 
by naga The party gathered enough willow at this place to last two 
or 

At Fife Harbour they drew a record out of a bottle left by the Hecla 
and Griper, in 1819, od which was in a state of perfect faience dicen 
At Bounty Island, in addition to the other birds previously noticed, they 
saw silvery gulls and dotterels, and brent-geese. Turf might be cut here 
in quantity ; and sorrel, an admirable anti-scorbutic, was found at every 
place they landed. They also saw some seals of immense size, and 
strangely mottled. Beyond this they found the remains of Eskimo habi- 
tations. Shells were also picked up in abundance, showing the existence 
of shell-fish even in these seas, which are only free of ice a few weeks in 
the year. 

On the 11th of June, progress was impeded by the bursting out 
of water from the ravines, the flooding of the level grounded ice, snowy 
quagmires, and bare mud-banks. The sea ice between Melville and 
Byam Martin Islands was also found to be covered with wet, adhesive 
snow. On the 15th, they had stewed goose and ducks for breakfast, 
cooked with strips of gutta-percha, which burned well. On the 16th, they 
reached Byam Martin Island. Proceeding from hence, the snow being so 
soft that both men and sledge sank in it, the progress became still more 
laborious. On the 18th, they only made four miles, after nine and 
a quarter hours’ toil. On reaching Bathurst Island they had the good 
fortune to find hard snow along the land; and on the 4th of July, after 
having overtaken Mr. Bradford’s sledge party, they arrived safely at the 


shi 
> the journal of the proceedings of her Majesty’s sledge Dasher, Mr. 
W. B. Shellabear commanding limited party attached to the Melville 
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Island branch, we find some account of how the bears get at the seals. 
This was on the Ist of May, when returning with invalids : 
4h. p.m. Observed two bears ahead; lowered sails, and hid behind the 


The bears then slowly came to within a hundred yards, and then began 
smelling round the hummocks. At last, the bigger of the two, having, we sup- 
posed, smelt a seal, commenced making a hole through the ice, close to a hum- 
mock, which he did by rising on his hind legs, and falling with the whole weight 
of his body on his fore-legs, and then scraping away the snow with his fore- 
paws. ‘This he repeated until he had made his hole, and he then put his head 
and shoulders into it, and waited in that position for some time, the small one 
all the while watching the sledges attentively. 

As there was no chance of his coming nearer under present circumstances, 
and we were getting cold and tired of waiting, we a it better to creep to- 
wards them, and get a shot where they were. I, therefore, having duck clothes 
on, crept out towards them, followed by one of Mr. Pearse’s men at a short 
distance, Mr. Pearse keeping his gun as areserve. Having got to within about 
fifty yards, and they appearing inclined for a start, I fired, but either missed him 
altogether, of only wounded him slightly ; for he made a run at me, and I re- 
treated towards the sledge for my second gun, and the man behind me fired, 
and hit the small one. The men suddenly appearing from behind the sledges 
at that moment, they turned tail and ran. My second gun missed fire. Mr. 
eng and myself followed them to a short distance, but they were soon out of 
sight. 

The regions explored by Surgeon A. R. Bradford, of the sledge Feso- 
lute, comprising, as they did, the coasts of Bathurst Island, Byam Martin 
Island, and the east coast of Melville Island, to 76 deg. 15 min. north 
latitude, presented much that was new and curious; and yet the details, 
excepting that they found few or no live animals or birds, the only musk- 
ox seen having been found starved to death, and that Mr. Bradford hurt 
his leg, and had to travel by sledge, contain nothing worth extracting. 
Mr. May, of the Excellent, who accompanied Surgeon Bradford, is a 
clever draughtsman ; and he gives some capital sketches of himself and 
sledge party, of the coast of Cornwallis Island, Cape Cockburn, and 
Allison’s Bay—all interesting points in Arctic scenery. We feel a wish 
that so serviceable a draughtsman had been one of Lieutenant M‘Clin- 
tock’s or Captain Penny’s parties. 

The party of the sledge Grinnell, which went, under Mr. R.C. Allen's 
command, to search Lowther, Davy, and Garrett Islands, out in mid- 
channel, shot two bears when only db days’ journey from the ships, ex- 
perienced the usual hardships and sufferings, failed in getting to Davy 
Island, but otherwise met with no novel incidents. There were also 
several limited parties despatched with articles to refresh the extended 
parties on their return, examine depdts, make observations, and fix posi- 
tions; but, excepting killing a few bears, and a tolerable number of birds, 
these limited excursions present few features of interest. 

Lieutenant John B. Cator’s account of the critical position of the Jn- 
trepid steam-ship, on the 27th of August, 1851, is interesting, as showing 
the peculiar dangers that attend upon Arctic navigation; but we pass on 
to the report of proceedings of the travelling parties from the Aberdeen 
expedition, under Captain Penny. The first expedition was separated into 
two divisions—one to search the east side of Wellington Strait, under 
Captain Stewart, commanding the Sophia ; the other the west side, under 
Captain Penny. The arrangement made for these parties being, except 
that there were dog sledges as well as hauling sledges, pretty similar to 
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thodé ‘éetit odt by Captain ‘Austin’s expedition, the details and incidents 
of travel are nearly the same, and would only entail repetition... The 
igs) useful td draw, 'were>a nuisaniee’at: night, when they would some- 
tiinés tridke ‘a dreadful noise; and were obliged to!be watched, to prevent 
their Committing’ depredations among the isledges.! None of the party 
aris been’ out on such expeditions before, some delay oc¢urred in havix 

‘yéturn' to the ships to get the cooking apparatus and bedding.an 

othing put’ it better order..) There were bears, hares, and ptarmigan on 
thesé ‘coasts, but in very ‘small numbers.. On the 30th of .May, Captain 
Stewart arrived at the: North’ Channel, on the passage between the main- 
land and Baillie: Hamilton Island, leading ott of Wellington into Queen’s 
Chatnel:’ Here, ‘to his suprise, he found an open sea, and, to’ his ‘morti- 
fication, had no boat: to search further. A great: many ducks were 
swimming in the water, 2 ie of various sorts were abundant, numbers 
of 'séals were sporting in te water, and a bear was seen) looking out, for 
thié seals on ‘the edge’of the fast ice. What a change.of scene, from the 
monotony of ice and snow to an open sea, redolent of animal’ life! Fresh 
birds; ‘énotigh to make a mess for all bands, were shot, as well as 9 fat 
seal_a' great’ boon; as it’ gave them a great increase of fuel. In, the 
evening a bear came up tothe hummocks, and ‘they, sallied out to meet: 
him, and “ get’some fun;” but, tumbling about among the deep cracks, 

ley had a ‘good fright as well as fun, for the guns got, full of water, and 
they had nothing to defend themselves with., They got, however, several 
shots at bears during their stay at the edgé of the ice; but never being 
able to kill them ‘at ‘the first shot, they all escaped either to the water or 
the ice: Lots of stipe were flying about the beech, There were ruins of 
old Eskimo dwellings along shore, and many old whale-bones lying 
about, some of them deeply imbedded in the ground, a long way above 
the sea-level.’ When Captain Stewart iitindl, to his.ship, on the Ist of 
July, Barrow Strait 'was all open water. Captain Stewart ends his report 
the following opinion, full of sound common sense, without any bias 
for his friend Captain Penny’s discoveries, or the failure of the govern- 
ment sledge parties : ! 

That Sir John Franklin may have gone up Wellington Strait is not. at all 
impossible. ‘I would (after having seen it), myself, ifseeking.a passage to the 
northi-westward, seek for it in that channel. But the circumstance of Wel- 
lington Channel and the shores and islands of the more intricate channels to 
the N.W, of it having been, thorouglily searched, without finding any trace of 
them, goes a great way to refute the idea of his having gone in that direction. 
But these circumstances, together with the late period at which the ice breaks 
up in the Wellington Strait, on one side, and the early period at which open 
water was found to the northward, and Sir John’s first winter quarters, at the 
mouth of the chatinel, on the other side, leaves the question in the same doubt 
and uncertainty’ as ever. 7 

Dr. Sutherland, in his report of the same journey, complains mneh, as 
did others, of excessive perspiration, and consequent sufferings of all from 
thirst, That which had been observed by others was also the dark and 
sooty appearance induted’ by cooking in the tent. May not this account 
for the , pai pearance of the Eskimo, which has so much puzzledethno- 
ists? The doctor gives the preference to’ blanket squares; stockings, 

se, and mocassins, or ¢arpet-boots, to icanvas; as to’ leather, its 
Was 2 side tavasiably followed by’ frost-bites.: ‘ One man had his nose 
frostbattons from persevering’ in’ keepitig it outside of his flannel-bag at 
night. Onthe 11th of May, a small amphipodous crustacean was picked 
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up, and'puzzled the doctor not: alittle to: explain: how)it found its, way 

‘The 'life they were all leading, with the track-belt over their shoulders, 
anda heavy'sledge'to drag along, the, doctor says, seemed to with 
all' of them, if sound sleep and keen appetites are signs.of health. 
Indeed, when the weather began te!improve, the insatiable thirst, expe- 
rieniced at first, to diminish, and ithe men could get,a satisfactory wash 
with soap'and snow, they all-felt so comfortable and cheerful, that. they. 
begat to think ‘nothing of Arctic travelling, It would appear, from, the 
doctor’s report;that all the more common Arctic animals,and_ birds, fre- 
quent ‘the eastern coasts of ‘Wellington Channel, although, perhaps, not 
im such abundance’ as in) Melville Island. | One day three ee swept 
furiously close by the sledge, showing off their ivory to a! degree that 
rather intimidated the men, who were| unarmed. .A fox was seen at, the 
same time.  “ Can the fox,” inquires the deetor, ‘ be to the bear what 
the jackall is 'to the lion?” In such a country we should say it was ex- 
tremely likely. | 

Mr. Goodsir ‘was the most joyous of all the travellers... His interest im 
the cause he was engaged in was deep, for his brother is one of the miss- 
ing expedition. Everything, at least at starting, was couleur de rose, 
rather than snow-white. He liked his men; the hard work only gave 
the pork and biscuit a relish unknown to them for months back, Cape 
Hotham, standing’ out in bold relief against: the clear blue sky beyond, 
was a “beautiful” scene. Wedo not remember the adjective in any 
other report. At night the snow formed ‘a most inviting soft bed,” and 
the sounds uf flute and accordion lulled them off to, their slumbers. It 
is pleasant to travel in such company, even in the Aretic regions. This 
joyousness, it may be imagined, however, did not last long ; first came 
craving thirst, then fatigue, then snow-blindness and sore suffering, then 
frost-bites ; the flute and accordion were heard no longer, and the stern- 
ness of the Arctic regions stamped their verdict. against any trifling with 
the reality of the thing. 

On the 15th of May they fell in with a post-office on their way—a 
letter left by Captain Penny on a high hummock of ice. On the 18th 
they shot a bear, with the blubber of a seal newly killed in his maw; so 
that he yielded altogether twenty or thirty pounds of fat. Plentyof ravens 
were attracted by the carrion. The next day they got into bad ice, full 
of holes. Mr. Goodsir was picking his way across this, leaping from 
hummock to hummock, amongst a number of small pools of water, when 
he was, he says, almost thrown off his balance by a loud noise, and the 
sudden appearance, within a yard of his feet, of a hideous face, with 
bright eyes and long protruding tusks. The poor walrus (for such it 
was) seemed nearly as startled as the doctor at their close proximity, and 
he at once made an unwieldy plunge out of sight. Within the next two 
or three minutes, three large seals were noticed at these holes, and an- 
other walrus. Mr. Goodsir’s journal breaks off abruptly ; but this is of 
less importance, as the main facts are contained in the evidence taken 
before the committee. 

Captain Penny, being commanding officer, did not, it would appear, keep 
any very detailed journal ; and the accounts published in the Blue Books 
of his exploration of Queen’s Channel, contain little that has not been 
before given to the public. On the ticklish question of the navigation of 
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Wellington Strait, Captain Penny and Dr. Sutherland gave it as their opi- 
nion—the latter havin skate the point in question—that there Wea 
that strait, in 1850, a breadth of fifteen miles of old ice—ice that had not 
been melted in 1849-50. Captain Penny did not think the navigation 
of Wellington Strait to be open more than once in two years ; but as, in 
1851, the strait was as open, by the 25th of July, as it had been by the 
8th of September, in 1850, it is possible that it may have been open last 

. Such ‘an opening’ ‘might indeed, he says, have been effected in 
frty-vigh ight hours by a favourable wind. , 

pon the subject of the letter written by Captain Penny to Captain 
Austin, stating that Wellington Channel was thoroughly searched, and that 
nothing more could be done, Captain Penny said that he confined himself 
to Wellington Channel.* He had asked, he said, for a steamer, with 
which he would have waited for a month, till the ice cleared away, but 
was refused. He expected to have to traverse 500 miles before meeting 
with further traces of the missing expedition. The last thing he said to 
Captain Austin was, ‘‘Go up into the Wellington Channel, and you will 
do good service to the cause.*t Captain Penny further added, that wood 
and foreign substances had been met with in Queen’s Channel, thirty- 
four white Polar bears in all, a great many seals, several walruses, four- 
teen deer, and abundance of birds, desectully on Baillie Hamilton Island. 
There were also a few crawfish, and a few small trout in a lake near 
Assistance Bay. 

Captain Stewart, in his examination, admitted that there was a chance 
of the mouth of Wellington Strait being cleared last year. He said he 
could have gone anywhere to the westward, with a ship, from the edge of 
the ice—the ice remaining in Wellington Channel im 19850, and that did 
not come out, was twenty to thirty miles in extent. He did not think it 
possible for any person, not having the means of subsistence, to supply 
themselves from the natural resources of the country; but they could 
make up something to increase their stores. He thought that there 
would have been time last year, after the ice had cleared away, to have 

the straits. He thought Sir John Franklin had gone by 
Queen’s Channel ; he did not think he could have gone by the south- 
west. He heard Captain Penny ask Captain Austin for a steamer to go 
up the channel with. 

Dr. Sutherland, in his evidence, also thought that, taking advantage 
of the late opening of the ice, with steam power, they might have been 
able to navigate through the Wellington Channel in the season of 1850. 
The bbe G¥kaMiaw had better be: quoted : 


* This explanation, it is to be observed, was not admitted by the committee, 
who, having most carefully considered the whole question, were of opinion that 
pes ame: Austin could only put one construction on Captain Penny’s two letters; 

that, having been assured by him that the open water found above Wellington 
Straits was (to use his own expression), from the fearful rate at which the tide 
rans. (not less than six knots) through the sounds that divide the channel, dan- 
gerous even for a boat, much more to a ship, unless clear of ice (which, from its 
present appearance, would not be so that season), impracticable for navigation 
at that time, and that the shores and islands on both sides had been thoroughly 
examined by etag Ree parties, without any traces of the missing ships being 
discoverable, they did not think that Captain Austin would have been justified 
in commencing a fresh search in a direction concerning which he naturally con- 
sidered to have received such authentic information. 
t Captain Austin, in his evidence, contradicted this statement. 
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274. Chairman.—Did you see any leads or lanes t h the ice in Welling- 
ton Strait at that time, that a steamer might have gone through ? 

Dr. Sutheriand.—We saw sufficient to induce us to leave Wellington Chan- 

nel, and we saw sufficient to induce us to remain there had we ‘iad steam 


power. 
275. Chairman.—I asked you whether you saw any opening in the ice, or 
leads or lanes im Wellington Strait at that time, that a steamer might have 


gone through ? 
Dr. Sutherland. must answer that.in the negative. But at the same 
time, I think it is not doing justice. The fact of the strait being navigable 


by a steamer ' 
276. Sir E, Parry.— We want a distinct answer to a distinet question. 


Dr. Sutherland.—Then my answer is no. 


Now, what Dr. Sutherland meant to say is obvious: that the ice was 
breaking up at the time they left it; that there were no leads or lanes 
large enough for a steamer at that moment, but that such might very 
soon be expected. It was Dr. Sutherland’s opinion that Sir John Frank- 
lm pursued the route through the Wellington Channel. The south-west 
passage by Cape Walker breaks up two months sooner than the north- 
west passage by Wellington Channel ; but in the first, the ice breaks up 
into loose a that would oppose progress, whereas, in Wellington 
Channel, it breaks up in large floes, that would permit of hasty and rapid 
progress close along the eastern shore. 

Sir John Ross did not think that Captain Penny had urged Captain 
Austin to persevere in an endeavour to go up through Wellington Strait. 
It was quite evident that there was no probability of a steamer, or anything 
else, getting up the channel. Sir John Ross did not think it probable 
that Sir John Franklin, or any portion of the crews composing his expe- 
dition, still survive. He did not think that British-born officers and men 
could withstand the effect of six winters, even if they had plenty of food, 

Dr. William Scoresby, on the contrary, argues “ that Sir John Frank- 
lin, or some portion of his associates, may still survive, is a position which 
cannot. be controverted.” With regard to the ships having been wrecked, 
he also thinks there is only one special case, and that he thinks not in the 
least degree probable in respect to the Franklin ui sagem in which such 
summary catastrophe could, he believes, be rationally contemplated; and 
that is, the case of the ships being drifted out to seaward after the man- 
ner of Sir James. Ross and Captain de Haven, and on approaching the 
seaward edge of a pack of ponderous ices being overturned by a heavy 
gale at sea—a contingency that has never yet happened. Dr, Scoresby 
believes that the Franklin expedition must, on the strongest probabilities, 
have proceeded by the Wellington Channel, and from thence north-west- 
ward into some remote position, or into some position of inextrieable em- 
barrassment among the ices of the north-west Polar sea. 

Captain Austin does not, after having most carefully and most anxi- 
ously given the question his fullest consideration, believe, nor suppose it 
probable, that Sir John Franklin, or any portion of the crews composing 
his expedition, still survive. He considered that any search up Welling- 
tov. Channel would be fruitless. He did not think that Sir John Franklin 
would, on his second season, and with only some twenty months of pro- 
visions, have gone up that channel, and that if he had, he would have 
left marks of taking possession on some parts of the coasts or islands of 
Queen’s Channel ; and he further adds, the general feeling was in 
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favour of the south-west passage, as Sir John Ross, ‘Captain Ommanney, 


pom» yar 
the south-west of Cape, Walker; but, not, one word. of Wellington 
napnel,. Capt i Near Mae urther, that, Sir, John Franklin 
lid not prosecute his researches beyond, Beechey I ;, but-that, leaving 
his: winter quarters, he was either beset on that, occasion, or ashe was 
attempting to return to England. o-de b eal 

Captain Kellett considers that there is no evidence of Sir John Franik- 
lin’s expedition ‘havitg been’ wrecked’; on the contrary, he’ thinks that 
there is eviderice that they have not been wrecked ; nor does he feel that 
it is in, the power of man to say that they are dead, nor does he consider 
it right to * so, when we hear, the evidence of the experienced traveller, 
Dri Rae,..as. ito the.small quantity of food and fuel that will, support 

igorous life in those regions ; as well. as Captain Penny's and Lieutenant 

intock’s ‘account ‘as to the number of animals that may be procured 

in & ‘higher’ northern’ latitude, Giving ‘Sir John Franklin credit for 

pursuing the object of his expedition, Captain Kellett thinks, also, that 

the ships will be found a long way to the westward of any point reached 
by the parties from, the late expeditions. 

Captain Ommanney jis of opinion, that, neither Sir, John Franklin, or 
any ion of the expedition, can now be alive. | This opinion is mainly 
b upon’ the’ fact, that when the expedition’ left’ Beechey Island in 
1846, ‘it had then less than two’ years’ provisions remaining, and that the 
supply of birds and animals could not be depended upon for moresthan 
eight weeks out of the whole year, Captain Ommanney adds, that which 
appears to be corroborated by, most of the exploring parties, that there 
are numerous old Eskimo settlements along the shores, and which, having 
been long untenanted, lead to a belief that a change has taken place in 
these seas; which, becoming blocked up with ice for a longer period of the 
year, has caused'them'to abandon the neighbourhood. Captain Om- 
manney also. believes that the expedition did’ not prosecute the north- 
west e after leaying Beechey Island. Three of their young men 
died the first year; from 2 may infer they were not enjoying per- 
fect health,; Jt is supposed that ther preserved meats were of an infe- 
rior quality. . No records being left, does not look like advancing’; as Sir 
John Franklim andCaptain Crozier, the latter of: whom had served in 
four expeditions, were alive to the importance of depositing records. (It 
has been said upon this point, though we do not know upon what autho- 
rity, that the records were missed at Beechey Island, by the searchers 
lopleing at the foot of the finger-post, instead of, as had been arranged by 
Sir John Franklin, at a certain ce from the post in the direction in- 
»w Dry Sir Joha Richardson: thinks: it. probable that» part: of the crews 
may still survive tothe ‘north’ or north-west’ of Melville Island. Matiy 
facts, he says, may be adduced to prove that life may be supported for a 
number of years on’ adithils inhabiting the land and waters of the most 
northern known islands : ! | 

The éxistenée of Eskimos tip to the 77th parallel, and’ perhaps ‘still higher 
in Baffiti's i. itself sufficient evidence of the means of suibsisténce being 
produced in ‘Hatitudés.|’ Except practical skill in hunting 'séals, and ‘the 
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art) of building snow-houses, that people have: no qualifieations that may not 


be su » by the intelligence, idence; and appliances bf Europeans. 

The islands lying .to the north of L r Sound and, Barrow’s Straits were 

ence frequented by Eskimos, and, the remains of their winter huts, though 
t 


thaps two centuries old, are still numerous,along the coasts. Why these 
falands hae been abandoned by them in recent chines is unknown ; but that 
the tribes that once resorted thither were not cut off by any’sudden pestilence 
or famine, ‘is apparent from the absence of human’ skeletons in the vicinity of 
the deserted: dwellings; while the much-decayed bones of whales, walruses, 
seals, deer, musk-oxen, birds, and other animals, aré abundant, and. the small 
fireplaces built near the huts still contain morsels, of charred, wood, hidden 
beneath the mass which has,overgrown. them,in, the lapse of years... The ab- 
sence of the natives is favourable, inasmuch as the animals, whether marine or 
terrestrial, not being hunted, will be more easily accessible. | 
“Musk-oxen frequent Melville Island, and with ordinary ciution a’ whole 
lierd may be secuted by moderately skilful hunters ; ‘since it is the habit of the 
animals to throw themselves into a circle on‘ the approach’ of danger, ‘and to 
remain in that position, with their heads facing outwards, though individuals 
of their number are falling from their ranks under the fire of their assailants. 
Lieutenant M‘Clintock,; on his. recent admirable pedestrian journey, shot a 
musk-bull, and having gone to his sledges for assistance, to carry noe the 
meat, on his return with a party of men, found the herd still grazing beside 
their slaughtered leader. Reindeer also pass over from the continent to the 
islands in numbers, in the months of May atid June; and though’ they are shy 
animals if they be allowed to get seent of man, they may be readily approached 
on their lee side by a hunter who possesses the req visite stock of patience. 
The nature of the country in the vicinity of the! ships will necessarily in- 
fluence. its, productiveness in animal life,and ,in the absence of information 
respecting it, our conclusions cannot but be.in great measure conjectural, A 
flat limestone tract, whereon the surface-stone is continually splitting into 
thin slates under the action of frost, and from which the mud is ‘annually 
washed into the sea by floods of melting snow, or a low, slingly, barren’ flat, 
such as that coasted by Captain Ommanney, produces few grasses and little 
vegetation of any kind ; hence it is shunned by herbivorous’ animals, or, if 
they. must necessarily cross it in their migrations, they do so at speed... But 
in the sheltered rayines of a'sandstone or trap country, or in the, narrow valleys 
which occur among granite or gneiss rocks, there are grassy meadows, to 
which deer and musk-oxen resort ; the Jatter also frequent, lichen-producing 
acclivities, which are generally denuded of snow by high winds. Mr. Rae 
saw the reindeer migrating over the ice of Dolphin and Union Straits in the 
spring, and passing in great haste into the interior of Wollaston Land. ' There 
seems to be no reason why these herds should not range beyond the 80th 
parallel, if the islands reach so: higli; since the same kind of deer travel annu- 
ally from the continent, of Europe to, Spitzbergen,over a wider expanse, of 
sea-ice. Polar hares, are also numerous on Wollaston, and, Melville Islands, 
and as they are very tame, and, consequently, easily shot, they add to the 
means of support. In the neighbourhood of open water,. the Polar bear js 
frequent, and’ being bold in its approaches, falls a ‘ready sacrifice to a party 
armed with fowling-pieces:' The simplicity of the Arctic fox renders its eap- 
ture a very easy affair. Fish of various kinds are by no: means scarce int 
Arctic seas, and the fresh-water lakes abound ’in trout; Sir John Franklin was 
well acquainted with the methods of taking these by hooks, or innets set under 
the.i¢e in Spring.) oo yay) deg | a a : 
Brent geese, eider,and hing ducks, gulls, and many other water-fowl, resort 
in the breeding season in vast flocks to the most remote islands; and it may 
be necessary to state here, that these birds reach theif’ breediig stations’ in 
the high latitudes only in July.; hence officers travelling a month or two earlier, 
when the,ground is still covered. with snow, are not aware of the manner in 
which the most, barren islets teem. with life later in. the summer. 
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-Waleuses and:seals of'several.species were observed by Captain Penny and 
his officers to me ace in Victoria Channel, and hee and black whales 
open water of considerable extent. exists. , Both 
d inte eta wore Cape Bathurst. 

- Captain. P possible that Sir John Franklin and his crews, 
portion ary Sg still survive, and he is firmly of opinion that the 
ition. p its. course, by Queen’s Channel, ad ape far ad- 

vanced tow Bebring’s Straits... Such, ‘then, is the, discordancy in, the 

opinions ofa, few, competent persons, that while some think that, the ill- 

fated expedition, has, suecumbed to peril or exposure, few venture to spe- 

culate upon the safety, of .more than a portion of the gallant, though un- 
fortunate officers and crews. We are rl inclined to be more) hopeful. 
bape ot of such men: as Captains Austin and Ommanney are deserv- 
ing of hest consideration, but it is impossible not to feel that the 
ak with ia bias Bi men who haye failed in their best endeavours, Ha 
Mi i despair of yeverything. Sir John Ross repre a. bias. in, 
favour of the: ‘testimony of Adam Beck, designated by others as one of 
the worst kind of civilised savages. ‘Phe opinions sof Dr. Scoresby and 
of Sir John Richardson are of the, highest importance. They are the 
result of deep consideration, and of a learned and enlightened view of all 
the circumstances, of the case, and are in favour of our countrymen’s still 
holding out, Sufficient stress was, indeed, Jaid by very few, upon the 
fact of the mew resources opened, to the navigators b ae almost deter- 
mined existence of a Polynia, or open Polar Sea. The existence of such 
a sea had long been premised, and in the instructions given to the Ame- 


riean expedition, we find at distinctly stated, that 


The point of maximum cold is said to be in the vicinity of Parry Islands ; 
to the north and west of these, there is probably a comparatively open sea in 
summer, and, therefore, a milder climate. 

This opinion seems to be sustained by the fact that beasts and fowls are 
seen migrating over the ice from the mouth of Mackenzie River and its neigh- 
bouring shores, to the north. These dumb creatures are, probably, led by 
their wise instincts to seek a more genial climate in that direction, and upon 
the borders of the supposed more open water. 

There are other feats elicited by tenant Maury, in the course of his in- 
vestigations, touching the winds and currents of the ocean, which go, also, to 
confirm the opinion that, beyond the icy barrier that, is generally met with ia 
the Arctic Ocean, there is a Polynia, or sea free of ice, 


In a paper on the distribution of animals available as'food in the Aretic 
lately read by Mr. A. Petermann before the Royal Geographical 

Society, the author points out, that it has long been a common but erro- 
neous supposition, that animal life within the Arctie regions decreases 
more and more.as the Pole is approached. Many of the Polar animals 
are so thoroughly adapted to the intense cold, and other features of those 
regions, that they not even exist in any abe clime. Consequently, 
animal life is found as much in the Polar as in the Tropical regions, 
and though the number of is decidedly inferior to the number in 
the latter, yet, on the other Sanit the immense multitudes of individuals 
compensate for the deficiency in the former respect. Mr. Petermann also 
ind nigge the vie Kea of animal Jife described by Wrangell as be- 







mat ha district of Siberia, that the nearer Sir John 
Franklin's. 8 expedi have a the north-eastern portion of 
Asia, the more ee may oo found the animals to increase in number. 
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As the Polynia, or its shores, is probably entirely uninhabited by man, 
the animals would be less timid and wary, and less thinned by the destrue- 
tion that takes place in other countries for food, furs, or teeth. Under 
the circumstances of a Polynia abounding in animal life, Franklin’s party 
could exist as well as other inhabitants of the Polar regions ; and we must 
not forget that, in addition ‘to’ the natural resources at their command, 
they would possess, in their vessels; more comfortable and substantial 
houses than any native inhabitants of the same regions. 

Let us still indulge, backed as we are by all the hopeful circumstances 
of the case, in the existence of, at’ least, some of our countrymen ; and 
while our greatest hopes are, at the present moment, centred in the pro- 
gress of Commander M‘Cfure and his’ party, in her Majesty’s ship Inves- 
tigator, now frozen in somewhere between Behring’s Straits and Melville 
Island, still we cannot but feel that the very greatest interest will attach 
itself, now that a channel to the open Polar sea has been discovered, to 
the expedition that will possibly have started by the time these pages 
appear, under the command of ‘so able and so distinguished an officer as 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher. We at the same time cannot help ex- 
pressing our regret that the services of Captain Penny should be 
entirely overlooked, and another person appointed to carry out his dis- 
oats There is no doubt that Captain Penny allowed his temper to 
get the better of his discretion, in his final intercourse with Captain 
Austin, after the’ discovery of Queen’s Channel ; but it is difficult to sa 
how far he was driven to such extremes by the tone too often sito 
by persons in office, or what latent jealousy may not have been mani- 
fested at his and Captain Stewart’s success. There are some points in 
Captain Penny’s conduct decidedly open to censure; but they fade away 
into insignifieance before the magnitude of his services. Sir Robert 
Inglis happily remarked, upon the paltry denial by official reo re to 
the gallant mariner of his hard-earned title and reputation of captain, 
that gentlemen of the present day were apt to forget we had a Captain 
Cook. The case of John and Sehastian Cabot might have been quoted 
still more to the purpose. Although there is every reason to believe 
that these men, of Venetian origin, but long established in Bristol, anti- 
cipated Columbus in the discovery of the New World, and that Sebastian 
had earned, perhaps, the highest name in Europe for naval skill and 
enterprise ; still, when application was made to Henry VIII. to fit out a 
new expedition, the command thereof was entrusted, not to Cabot him- 
self, the early and able leader of such expeditions, but to Vice-Admiral 
Sir Thomas Pert, who turned out to be destitute of every quality requi- 
site for so arduous a field of enterprise; and the consequence was, signal 
failure and discomfiture. The fact is, that without wishing to disparage 
the services of our “right arm,” we must say it ill becomes them to treat 
their “left” with contempt; for the annals of diseovery, of more real 
value than many a naval victory, have been more illustrated by the enter- 
prise and skill of private than of titled mariners. | 

Lastly, we must not omit to point out, that as the mass of opinions 
are in favour of the view we originally held out, of Franklin’s party 
havi t far away to the westward, the proposed attempt to reac 
the open | Polar seas by forcing a way through Wrangell’ Land, north of 
Behring’s Straits, is highly deserving of encouragement and pecuniary aid. 
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i heIsudie 
i dtiw slisdieY odi bas ; o11tPape ¥, 
“Tr is onl very recently that the popular literature. of Denmark. has 
me. at snails the generality of English readers ;, that the names 
ish authors haye been heard on the shores. of this island, where, 
00.years, ago,, Canute; a Danish, monarch, reigned..| Perhaps this is 
part pal» to, the, fact, that there. has been | no, direet.. communica- 
at ye Great. Britain and, Denmark, but that Hamburgh, and the 
north-west, portion, of Germany, have formed the pathway between the 
two countmes, and the usual medium of intercourse..; Even, during the 
late Schleswig- Holstein hostilities, the principal accounts from the theatre 
of war were received through the Hamburgh: newspapers ;; and the infor- 
mation of almost,all that,is known to, the community at lerge in Great 
Britainy of, the political, events, in. Denmark, is, derived from German 
rs... No, wonder, then, that the Danish works which have. appeared 
in this country have, with a few exceptions, been all re-translations from 
German versions ;, and. that some of the Danish authors themselves have 
been classed as. Germans. | 
The limited, influence which Denmark. has exercised over the destinies 
and international, relations)of the greater part of the European govern- 
ments,, the influx of trayellers,to. the sunny south rather than to the 
bleak north, have tended, and united to prevent that intimate acquaintance 
with the language and, literature of Denmark, which has taken place in 
regard ag oy of countries within more easy reach, and which are 
brought. more prominently into contact with England. Although every 
one is supposed to understand French, translations from that language are 
to be seen in every penny magazine, The treasures of German lore have 
found, numerous interpreters; Spanish and Portuguese writers have not 
been without, translators ; and the best Italian authors, from the difficult 
Dante to, Manzoni’s “ Promessi, Sposi,” have been rendered into English, 
for the benefit,of those who cannot. read the beautiful originals. But, 
except to the élite of the learned and literary world, those native authors, 
who have instructed or amused the inhabitants of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, have remained almost as much unknown as if these countries 
had been situated at the base of the Mountains of the Moon—shut in by 
swamps and deserts, guarded by tribes of savages, and the scarcely more 
ferocious wild beasts of nearly impervious forests. 
But a new taste seems springing up; translators, having well-nigh ex- 
hausted the south, are turning their attention to the north; and it is 








* In this short survey of the literature of Denmark, Danish works alone have 
been referred to as authorities; not a line has been borrowed from any English, 
French, or German writer, and the specimens given are original translations 
from the Danish authors themselves. 
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probable that during the latter half of the nineteenth century the litera- 
ture of Scandinavia may become familiar to the English descendants of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and the my oloey of the north may become as 


ell known as the mythology of. ancient Greece and Pagan Rome,—that 
Seadneavich my holo y in which Odin was the pore, Freya the Venus, 
and Thor the Mars, ‘the ‘Norsethen ; ‘in whith Niflheim—the dark and 
cold spirit-world, with its frozen, rivers.and gloomy vapours, situated in 
the extreme north—was deemed the abode of terrors; Muspelheim, situ- 
ated in the extreme south, the world,of{fire ; and the Valhalla, with its 
five hundred and forty gates, the resort. of those warriors who had died 
in battle, or distinguished themselves by valiant deeds. 

The strange wild tales of the Scandmavian: mythology have been, and 
are still, ak OK 4 introduced irfto Danish ‘poetry and romance.* "They 
were sung of in' the poems or historic tales of the Skalds, who, though of 
Icelandic: origin; spread their productions over Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway ; and'they were often alluded to in the Sagas,f or narrations, 
which were so much valwed in these rude ages. A good specimen of the 
old Skaldic poems is the * Quida, or Death Song of Regnar Lodbrok,” 
one of the earliest poets of Denmark, son of Sigurd Ring, king of that 
and the adjacent:countries. 'Regnar'was, at first, King of the Isles; after- 
wards, a celebrated sea-king, and for a long time the terror of the coasts 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Flanders, as well as of those of Norway 
and Sweden. ' But: his exploits at Norwich and Lindisfarn eventually 
were the cause of his being taken prisoner by Ella, king of Northumber- 
land, and put to ‘death in a cruel manner, by being shut up with vipers, 
worms, and other loathsome reptiles. His wife, or rather one of his wives — 
for Regnar’s matrimonial code was not unlike that of the Turks—was also 
famed for her poetical’ talents, as well as her beauty’; and had Regnar 
listened to her prophetic warnings, he would not’ have fallen a victim to 
the barbarous mvenge of the Northumbrian chief. There is a fanciful 
and pretty Norwegian tradition respecting this wife of Regnar Lodbrok, 
which is related by Torfzeus, the learned Icelandic antiquary and historian, 
who was educated principally at Copenhagen, passed most of his life in 
Norway, and died about the beginning of the present century. 

The legend says, that at'S poreid, an isthmus in Norway, a golden 

was'one day cast, by the waves, on the shore of a small sheltered 
bay; and that in this gift of the ocean’ there was found a little girl of sur- 
ing beauty. She was brought up to keep sheep by the peasants who 
found her; but ‘the report of' her lovelitiess’ having reached’ the ears of 
Regnar Lodbrok, then king of the Danish islands, he sought the place of 
her abode, and married her. She had two names—Aslauga and ka, 
A hill near the home of: her childhood is called Aslauga's hill—-a stream 
there; Kraakabecker, the rivulet of Kraaka—and the bay goes by the 
name of Gull-Siken, or Golden Bay. ‘But in Méinichen’s ** Danish Dic- 
tionary of the Gods, Heroes; Fables, and ‘Traditions “of the’ North,” 
Aslauga’s history is ‘somewhat differently given. ‘She is there said to 


* These ate principally collected in the two Eddas, and the Voluspa, or 


oracle of the prophetess or sybil, Vola. 
+ Saga, in the northern mythology, was the name of ‘a goddess ‘who presided 
over, Hi . She was a favourite of Odin, and was admitted to the honour of 


drinking with him from a golden cup. 
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have been the ‘daugtiter of a Swede, called Sigurd, who died when she was 
old ; she'was then taken charge of by one’ Heimer, and te- 
‘to’ Norway. °« He‘was murdered ‘by'a man and woman called Ake 
Grima, who took Aslauga with them to Spangereid, and made her 
ir sheep. Regnar Lodbrok, sailing past with ‘his fleet on some 
ition, put into the little harbour, and sent a few of his men 
bread ; but these rovers were so much strack with 
‘and’'so’ much occupied in admiring her, that they 
‘which was accordingly burned. When they returned 
enraged at their ‘carelessness; but his wrath was 
rd'the cause of the disaster, and, ‘although he had 
very handsome ‘wife, named Thora, he determined to see the beauty 
who had caused the damage to his bread. He therefore sent ‘his royal 
order for A to come on board his ship, and alone. 

She ised to obey, and next day made her a nee alongside his 
vessel im a little fishing-boat, accompanied only by a very fiercé dog. 
Nothing, however, would induce her to ascend the side of ‘the sea-king’s 
ship; and as Regnar, failing in his persuasions, was probably about to 
try ‘some more active means of getting her there, her dog bit him in the 
hand. ‘The dog was immediately killed, and the damsel returned to the 
shore. But in the short interview she had won the susceptible heart of 
the warrior-king, and she made her own terms. She was to be’ his 
queen, or he was never to see her\more. She further stipulated that he 
was to leave her then, and if his love continued, he was to return again 
in a year, when she would marry him. 

At the expiration of the year Regnar returned “upon wings,” as the 
Danish version has it. They were married, great festivities were held at 
his court, and she became his queen. Morals and manners must have 
both been defective at that period, else Aslauga could not well have 

into the living Thora’s place. She maintained her influence over 
the sea-king for the rest of his life; and after his murder, by the English 
chief Ella, she cen poem to his memory, which was called “ The 
Lay, or Lament of Kraaka.” ‘This royal couple were among the earliest 
poets of Denmark, though it is a disputed point whether Regnar Lod- 
brok’s “ Death Song” was his own composition, that of some Skald, or 


the «rm of the widowed Aslauga. 

kings and chieftains of Scandinavia were not, however, generally 
themselves poets or historians, but they frequently had some bard among 
their retainers, for as books and manuscripts were rare, as there were no 
newspapers or periodicals in those days to chronicle passing events, the 
land and sea ings, and the wartions of note, were tlad to have their 
deeds blazoned abroad, and handed down to posterity, in the songs and 
Sagas of the Skalds, and other bards, who were equally welcome guests 
in the halls of the Jarl’s castle, in the substantial abodes of the thriving 
burghers, and in the rade hut of the peasant. 

These northern poets and historians, whose recitations, doubtless, 
blended many fables with some truths, were not unlike the minnesingers, 
the troubadours, and wandering minstrels of southern lands. One of the 
earliest of the court Skalds, mentioned in Danish history, was Thorbiorn 
Hornklofe, the poet-laureate of Harald Haarfager, a king equally. famous 
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for his achievements in war and his adventures in Jove, and who. was. 
remarkable for the beauty of his. hair, which, says an old Danish wri 
ae 


it 


could only be to silk and gold, and was; so long that he tied 
it in knots, and con it under his belt,” | 

The earliest geographer known in the north, lived in.the time of 
Harald Haarfager, and was called “Other.” He was born in Heligoland. 

The Kempeviser, or heroic songs, continued for a long time.to be 
the poetry of the north; and ballads were also much esteemed. 
In reign of Christian IV. of Denmark, between the years 1588 and 
1648, the Kempeviser, and old Danish ballads, were collected by a 
professor and clergyman, named Anders Sérensen Vedel., . 

Snorro Sturleson, who was) born in the year 1178, may. be,named.as 
one of the earliest of the Scandinavian authors ; he was an Icelander of a 
high family, and is said, by the Danish historian, Sneedorff, to have been 
the grandson of Semund Frode, surnamed the Wise. The prose ‘ Edda” 
is ascribed to him. He was the author of the ‘‘ Heimskringla,” a history, 
partly fabulous, commencing with Odin, and ending with the reign of 
King Magnus Erlingson, 1176. 

In the twelfth century there flourished a trio of learned and remarkable 
men in Denmark: the Archbishop Absalon, of Lund; his secretary, 
Saxo-Grammaticus ; and Svend or Sweyn Aagesen,—all of whom were 
historians. These authors lived during the reigns of Waldemar I., and 
his son Knud, or Canute VI, From the period of the brilliant reigns of 
the Waldemars, there occurred a long interregnum in the literary history 
of Denmark. This dark age continued until the advent to the throne of 
Christian I., who, in 1478, founded the university of Copenhagen ; but 
there were no Danish authors of any note until the sixteenth century. 
There then appeared Lyschander, who was historiographer to Chris- 
tian IV., Petreius, Arild Hvitfelt, Niels Krag, Olaus Wormius, Caspar 
Bartholin and his three sons, Stephanius, Arngrim Jonsen, a learned Ice- 
lander, Anders Arreboe, the father of Danish poetry, who died in 1637, 
and the celebrated mathematician and astronomer, Tycho Brahe, who 
was born in 1546, and was descended from an illustrious family in 
Scania. 

Tycho Brahe was brought up by an uncle, George Brahe, who paid 
ei « attention to his education, which was commenced at such an early age, 
that when he was only seven years old he wrote Latin verses. At thirteen 
years of age he was sent to the Copenhagen university, where his love of 
astronomical studies soon developed itself ; and the manuscripts which 
contain his observations, when a boy of sixteen, on eclipses, lightning, 
&c., are still preserved. When quite a youth he went to Leipsic, whither 
he was accompanied by a young gentleman of the Danish court, the 
Anders Sorensen Vedel, before mentioned as the collector of the old 
Kampeviser, and who became subsequently the royal historiographer. At 
Leipsic, Tycho Brahe devoted himself assiduously to the study of astro- 
nomy, chemistry, mathematics, astrology, and casting of nativities. 

That aclever and rational being should have wasted his time in the 
two last-mentioned fanciful pursuits, may provoke a smile of derision in 
our enlightened days; but it must be remembered that the Danish astro- 
nomer lived at a period when there existed a sort of second chaos in the 
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world of knowledge ; when the sun of truth was struggling to break forth 
from the clouds of superstition, error, and barbarism; and even the 
~~ were obscured by the darkness that prevailed around. 
tes! nights. were passed by the youthful astronomer in the open air, 
ing the stars; and on his return to Copenhagen, he proposed con- 
tinuing the study of his favourite sciences. But these were, at that 
one so little known and valued in Denmark, that his family thought 
demeaned himself by his occupations ; and he had, in consequence, so 
many disagreeables to encounter, that he determined on going back to 
Germany. At Rostock, he met by chance a Danish nobleman, named 
Manderup Parsbierg, at a wedding-feast ; unluckily they quarrelled ; and, 
having met again y after at a Christmas entertainment, the quarrel 
was renewed. Parsbierg drew his sword, and Tycho Brahe followed his 
example; but he was probably less skilled in the use of that weapon than 
in the use of his mathematical instruments, for he had the worst of the 
fray, and was severely wounded in the face, a part of his nose having 
been chopped off by a sword-cut from his adversary. After that, he tra- 
velled through Germany and Italy, and wherever he went his acquire- 
ments in science were much admired. 

In 1570 he returned to Denmark, and, about three years afterwards, 
married a girl in a station of life much beneath his own. This gave 
great umbrage to his aristocratic family, and the reigning monarch, 

rederick II., wea obliged to interfere on his behalf. The same royal 
benefactor settled a pension on the astronomer, and presented him with 
the island of Hveen, in the Sound, where an observatory was built for 
him. But he was not destined to end his days in this peaceful retreat. 
Frederick II. died in 1588; and his son, Christian IV., who ascended 
the throne as a mere child, was influenced against Tycho by the enemies 
whom he had at court; for when were ever superior genius and talent 
without enemies and detractors ? 

Among the illustrious individuals who visited Tycho Brahe in his island- 
home, was James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, when he went to 
Denmark on the occasion of his betrothal to the Princess Anne, second 
daughter of Frederick II. King James stayed eight days with the great 
astronomer or astrologer, and on leaving him, asked what gifts he would 
receive. Tycho would accept of nothing but two English dogs, and some 
Latin lines. The king thereupon wrote with his own hands : 


Est nobilis ira leonis, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 
Jacosus Rex. 


The lines bestowed by the learned monarch on the sage of Hveen did nd 
harm ; not so'the dogs—for they proved an unlucky gift. The young King 
Christian took it into his head to follow his Scottish brother-in-law’s 
example, and pay a visit to his distinguished subject at Hveen. He was 
attended by a numerous suite, among whom was the Hofmester, or lord- 
steward of i Christopher Walkendorf, who was not at all well 
disposed towards the renowned astronomer. One morning, when this 
Walkendorf was about. to enter Tycho Brahe’s apartment, > found the 
English dogs lying near the door ; they barked on his approach, and he 

















kicked them—an affront which their master resented. by ‘speaking angfily 
to‘ him.’ The Hofmester did'not give vent at once to his indignation, but 
he never forgave Tycho Bratie, and did all he could to poison ‘Christian's 
mind against Hint.’ The court’ physivians also hated ‘Tycho, on aceount of 
his discoveries in chemistry, whieh interfered with their’ pharmacopoia's 
atid’ so powerful became the cabal against him, that he-had to leave 
Denitnark, and to spend the ‘remainder ‘of his days in exile. He died at 
Pravue, HPAOOR! P80 ot bas 3 enoned | pomeh of 

It is a‘curious fact, that’ Tycho Brahe’ held thirty-two days in the year 
as'unlucky. He’ considered’ that/it was unwise to-commence a journey on 
any of these days—that a marriage’ celebrated on one of'them would not 
turn out well—and that if any one became ill on one of those days, he 
would not recover. He also’believed that/if, on first going out,one en* 
countered an old woman, it was’a'sign of evil! ‘There is not, however, 
any record of his belief in witchcraft.’ 

Christian Longomontanus, ‘the pupil of Tycho Brahe, also became 
much distinguished, and published many works on mathematics and astro- 
nomy. The Danish drama takes its date'from the time of Christian IV., 
who was partial to theatrical representations—a taste he probably acquired 
during his visits to England, where’he had become sogeninted’ with’ the 
works of Shakspeare. Though‘harsh and unjust towards Tycho Brahe 
who, however, was not sufficiently respectful towards his sovereign— 
Christian was the patron of science and literature, and‘did much to pro- 
mote their cultivation in his' dominions. | He was the founder of the royal 
- of Copenhagen, which deservedly ranks as one of the best in 

urope. : : . 

Two centuries ago, the’ progress of literature everywhere depended 
more on the patronage of the great’ than ‘on the voice ofthe people ; 
and, therefore, as the immédiate successors of Christian IV. cared little 
for literary pursuits or intellectual pleasures, and as the court circle took 
their tone from the king, there was no encouragement to ‘any class of 
authors. The intolerance of the clergy at’ that period, also, helped to 
keep down ‘the spirit of ifmprovement; so that during the reigns of 
Frederick III. and Christian V., the only authors who ‘at ‘all deserve to 
be mentioned were Peter Syv,-a clergyman, who published the first 
Danish grammar that ever existed, and a bishop called Kingo, a poet, 
whose chief undertakings were a poetical version of the Psalms, and some 
odes in praise of the naval battles of Christian V. 

During the reign of Frederick III., the Danes were much occupied 
with their internal politics; for it was about the year 1660 that the old 
constitution was abolished, and, by the will of the people, that Denmark 
was created an absolute monarchy. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century lived Ole or Oleus Roemer, distinguished for his knowledge in 
astronomy, mathematics, and mechanics; and whose discoveries in regard 
to the velocity of light are noticed in the ‘“ Edinburgh Encyclopedia.” 
He died in 1710. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century has been called by the Danes 
“the age of Holberg.” He was a writer of whom they are very proud, 
and not without good reason, for with him commenced a new era in Danish 
literature. ‘The celebrated Oehlenschleger said of him, “that he had 
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planed the taste of the nation.” He certainly gave an impulse to 
its li taste, and laboured hard to improve and amuse his coun- 


Ludvig sr Sia born at , in Norway, in 1684. _ Though 
well connected by his mother’s side—his maternal grandfather having been 
a bishop—his father, who was a military man, had risen from the ranks ; 
but he died a colonel, which proved, nye his gifted son, ‘that he was not 
a nobleman by birth, but by deeds.” He adds, that his father “ was ever 
known to be an upright, fac Soar and pious man, who gained the appro- 
bation of all who knew him.” On the death of his widowed mother, 
when he was only ten years of age, Holberg was left an almost destitute 
orphan. He was at first intended for the army, but after he had quitted 
the grammar-school, an unele (his mother’s brother) sent him to the 
University of Copenhagen, where he studied divinity, and also French and 
Italian. His poverty compelled him afterwards to take the situation of 
@ tutor in a private family in Norway, whither he had returned. 

When he had saved sixty dollars, he determined to go forth to see the 
world, and embarked for Amsterdam. Not, however, finding any en- 
couragement to remain in Holland, and his slender finances being ex- 
hausted, he returned to Norway, where he set up, on the strength of his 
travels, as a teacher of modern languages. Here, at Christiansand, he 
was reaping quite a golden harvest, when a bankrupt Dutch merchant 
arrived to divide his honours and emoluments. However, he succeeded 
in seraping up a little money, and then betook himself to England. On 
landing at Gravesend, Holberg walked to London, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Oxford; he subsisted there by teaching French and music, and 
his wis and information brought him much into notice. He read a great 
deal while at Oxford; and on his return to the north, went to Copen- 

n, where his talents attracted the attention of the reigning king 
(Frederick IV.), by whom, in 1714, he was appointed a professor at the 
university. His wandering disposition, however, soon led him abroad 
again; but after having travelled through Holland, France, and Italy, he 
returned to Denmark, and resumed his functions at the university. In 
Filey he was created a baron; and by that time he had amassed a good 

of money— by strict economy, and partly by the sale of his 
works. Holleg’ dioroecd of his fortune in rather a singular manner. 
He presented the greater part of it to the aristocratic academy of Soroe, 
and bequeathed a considerable sum to create a fund, the interest of 
which was to be given as dowries to young ladies. He died unmarried, 
in the seventieth year of his age, in January, 1754. 

Ludwig Holberg has been called “the Moliére of the North ;” he wrote 
between thirty and forty comedies, which abound in wit and humour, and 
ridicule the foibles of society in his day and country ; but the humour, 
it must be confessed, is frequently low, and not exactly suitable to the 
refinement of modern taste. His historical writings were also numerous: 
among these were an “ Introduction to the General History of Europe ;” 
“¢ A Description of Denmark and Norway ;” “ A History of Denmark ;” 
“ A General History of the Church ;” “ A History of Celebrated Cha- 
racters;” “A Hi of the Jews,” &c. He also published “ Moral 
Fables” and “ Moral Reflections.” But the two works which most con- 
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tributed to his fame, were his “ Peder Paars,” a mock heroic poem, 
somewhat in the style of “ Hudibras ;” and “ Niels Kliim’s Subterranean 
Journey,” designated by a Danish writer as “a philosophical romance,” 
a satirical work, which has been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe. To him could not be applied one of his own remarks in hi 
‘Moral Reflections,” viz., ‘‘ A portion of the lives of mankind is spent in 
doing evil—a still larger portion in doing nothing at all—and often a 
whole life in useless employments.” The truth of another paragraph in 
his “Reflections,” may excuse its being translated and quoted ter 
“ One often finds,” says the acute observer, “that those folks who make 
the greatest fuss about their occupations, do the least ; just as those 
cocks crow most, who crow worst—those hens cackle most, who produce 
fewest eggs—and those cats mew the most, who are the laziest mousers.” 
Assuredly cats, poultry, and human beings, are much the same now as 
they were in Holberg’s days. 

A contemporary and fellow-collegian of Holberg, Hans Gram, distin- 
guished himself much by his researches into the history of the North; a 
study for which he had good opportunities, being Royal Historiographer 
and Keeper of the Public Records. But his merits as an historian were 
surpassed by those of his successor in office, Jacob Langebek. Aalbor 
was his native place, and at thirteen years of age he went to reside with 
Gram, whose private secretary he became. Thus early trained to study, 
Langebek acquired vast stores of historical information, which were given 
to the Danish world in some Latin works, and also in The Danish Ma- 
gazine, one of the earliest periodicals that appeared in Denmark. He 
was frequently employed in travelling to remote parts of the country, to 
examine the libraries, archives, and manuscripts, which had been collected 
in the old monasteries and other institutions. Langebek died in 1775. 
Another writer of that period, whose works are valued by his country- 
men, was Erik Pontoppidan, Bishop of Bergen. His subjects were theo- 
logical discussions, history, and natural history ; and he wrote in Latin, 
German, and Danish. He also published a Danish Atlas. 

Andreas H6jer, a historian and writer on jurisprudence; Kofod Anker, 
the able reviser of the laws; Jens Kraft, one of the most learned men 
that Denmark ever produced, whose works were chiefly on mechanics, 
logic, and metaphysics; the elder Sneedorff; Guldberg ; Adolph Car- 
stens ; Gerhard Sch6ning ; and Peter Frederick Suhm, the latter of whom 
died in 1798, were all persons of literary fame in the north of Europe, 
and flourished about the middle of the eighteenth century. Langebek, 
Schéning, and Suhm—historians of note—were intimate friends and 
coadjutors. The “ Orkneyinga Saga,” “ Landnama Saga,” ‘‘ Hervarar 
Saga,” and many others, were printed at the expense of Chamberlain 
Suhm. This gentleman was possessed of a large fortune, which he 
principally applied to the promotion of literature, and the advancement 
of science. His library, which had cost about 20,000/., passed at his 
death to the royal library of Copenhagen. 

In 1785, a monthly publication, entitled The Minerva, was started in 
Copenhagen by Professor Rahbek, who published, early in this present 
century, his “‘ Useful Compendium of Danish Authors,” in two volumes. 
He was assisted in establishing Zhe Minerva by Mr. Pram, a poet and 
2H 2 
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writer of essays, who, when somewhat advanced in, life, accepted an ap- 
intment in the Danish West-India colony of St.. Thomas, which he 
held until his death, ‘about the year 1818.» 1 d 
in Abrahamson, an officer of artillery, who devoted tiimself much 
to the service of the Muses, and was a clever writer on‘ many subjects, 
became a contributor to,this, periodical; and it was well stipported both 
by authors and the. publie fora number. of , years. he Minerva 
was made the reeeptacle ‘of ‘political, as, well, as of literary articles; it 
became the champion ‘of freedom ; and one. of those who wrote for it, the 
Rev. Mr. Birckner, at length yetitured to publish a separatework on the 
liberty of the press. This was so cre ip received by! the nation at 
large, that the author,escaped the censure of the government ; not so, how- 
ever, the reviewer of his book, Mr. Collet. Perhaps he'e his sen- 
timents too freely} butiatany rate he gaye so much offencé. to the higher 
eg that he was dismissed from ‘his’ office—that of a judge in Copen- 
gen. Upon this he'went to the West Indies; and in t Danish island 
of St. Croix obtained a lucrative legal situation, which the home govern- 
ment was not so vindictive ‘as to take from him. bist 
But his disgrace iv Copenhagen did| not prove a sufficient warning to 
others; for the élder Heiberg,’ a popular dramatist, and one of the 
wittiest men of the day, introduced’ such satirical political) allusions on 
the stage, as well as giving his sentiments so freely through the medium 
of the press, that. he made himself liable to a prosecution; and the result 
was his banishment, in 1800, from Denmark. Another ‘distinguished 
Danish writer was banished from a, similar cause, about the same time. 
This was Malthe Conrad Bruun, who, under the name of, Malte Brun, 
has acquired European celebrity as an eminent geographer. The little 
work ‘of his whieh! gave such umbrage as to decide his doom, was en- 
titled, “The Catechism of the Aristocrats,” and was probably written in 
consequence of his! haying adopted too warmly the republican principles 
“which, emanating: from: France during: the first French revolution, spread 
rapidly among the ¢é¢es exaltées of other and more sober countries. 
Bruun and. Heiberg both repaired, to Paris, where the latter speedily 
obtained a situation.in the Foreign Office, in consequence of his being an 
admirable linguist ; and. theformer also won his way to employment 
and to fame.’ ‘It'is odd that Denmark, should thus haye discarded her 
greatest astronomer, Tycho Brahe; and, at a later, period, her greatest 
geographer, Malte Brun. Malte Brun died in 1826, at the age of fifty- 
one; Heiberg did not die till 1841, and'was then in his eighty-fourth 
ear. HM 
: Frederick Hugh Guldberg, son’ ofthe Guldberg: before mentioned, and a 
contemporary of Malte Brun, was a poet'of some réputation ; but, being 
a professor, and a tutor in the royal family, he didnot deal in seditious 
pamphlets. His poetry was of a serious east, as will be seen by the 
following specimen, which is an extract from an ode written in a church- 
yard : 
Home of the happy dead, all hail! In thee 
A refuge for each rank, sex, age, we see. 
The sun.awakes them to no tearful morrow, 
Nor gleams the moon on nights of sleepless sorrow. 


























These are rather melancholy lines ; therefore we shall not follow Guld- 
berg further in his meditations among the tombs, but take one or two 


trifles from a Norwegian author, Claus Fastning, of Be g 
between the years 1746 and 1791, and was somewhat celebrated for his 


epigrams. 


TO A FOOL, WHO WAS ABOUT TO TRAVEL INTO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
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Peace be with all who rest in thy embrace !— 
From him, the offspring of a noble race, 

Whose name and deeds far generations prize— 

To him, whose humble dust forgotten lies! 

Calmed are the living, too, by thy repose ; 

And through the solemn gloom thy shadow throws. 
The trembler seeks, while Fate’s dark thunders roar, 
A distant glimpse of Hope's enchanting shore. 
Each eanthree from the world that hither strays, 
Upon thy mounds and hillocks green to gaze, 

May feel his passions stilled, and gain that peace 


Which has alone the power to bid earth’s sorrows cease. 


He whom disease hath marked with pallid cheek, 
May here behold the rest he soon must seek ; 
From grave to grave, whilst leaning on his crutch, 
He moves—and learns the lesson needed much. 
How many come to seek a loved, lost friend ! 
With bitter grief over his tomb they bend, 

Till something whispers that their grief is vain, 
And bids them dream of meeting once again. 


Yes ; hail to thee, garden of death! For here, 
Midst quiet graves, their heads sweet flow’rets rear ; 
The trees we plant ourselves shall one day bloom 

In careless beauty o’er our lowly tomb. 

That which to us but deep repose appears, 

Where human dust is gathered years on years— 
Ah! is, in truth, eternity’s dark gate ! 

Over these tombs may angel-forms await ! 

Then tell thy soul—these seeming sleepers rise 
From death to endless life, above yon distant skies ! 


TO THE REJECTED SUITOR OF A YOUNG LADY. 
“T came, I saw, I conquered,” we are told 
Was mighty Ceesar'’s boast in days of old. 
Like him, you came, you saw, indeed—but hold! 
The third you failed in, though you were so bold. 


O thou, ridiculous and rich, 

Who fain a traveller would be, 
Hearken, I pray, to this distich : 

Learn all, see all that thou canst see— 
But take good care that none know thee! 





rgen, who lived 
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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 
CuarptTer XXII. 


Tue betrothed ones now take a ride together; Tom on his hundred- 
and-twenty guinea horse, Angelena on the redoubtable Rumtouch, now 
ealled Lily-of-the-Valley. Miss Sophia Ferguson—the Sophy Fergy of 
Angelena’s approbation—had established a violent flirtation with Captain 
Mattyfat, of the Heavysteeds; and old Ferguson, a most respectable J. P., 
but not at all a “ war’s alarms or spear and shield”-ish sort of man—indeed, 
a man with rather a horror of the military than otherwise—had what he 
called ‘‘ put his foot upon it.” As, however, there is a difference between 
scotching and killing, the worthy man had only driven Matty, as they 
called him, from the house to seek out-door relief; and Angelena, ever 
anxious to P scpeag sport—on the reciprocity principle, of course—was 
relieving-officer to the couple. Many people can manage poor-law unions 
better than they can their own houses. Angelena could afford the gene- 
rous sympathies; for, independently of Mattyfat being one of many, and 
therefore quite unsuitable for her, Sophy was short and. dumpy, and 
neither oh oe 5 style, manner, nor vivacity, anything of a rival for her. 

Mattyfat was anything but fat, being more like a pair of tongs on a 
horse, than a man; and Smothergoose, the poulterer, seeing the fair ladies 
with their respective beaus riding out together, observed that they were 
“ paired like rabbits—a good ’un and a bad ’un.” But we anticipate. 

ach board of guardian's day, Sophy availed herself of her father’s ab- 
sence to ride towards Fleecyborough ; and somehow or other, almost at 
the same spot, she met her darling Angelena, with her own beloved cap- 
tain and Jug, or (on this occasion) Hall, riding on either side of her. 
How surprised and delighted they always were!—Well, who would have 
thought it? So nice! .so unexpected! Why it was only last week that 
they met there, and then, riding four abreast till they met a coal cart, 
they fell into double Jine. Angelena and our Tom contemplating the 
Nemproniated captain and the embonpoint of the fair Sophy from be- 


Angrent was in full feather. On the strength of the great match she 
was about to make, she had treated herself—or rather, for the present, 
Downeyfelt, the hatter, had treated her—toa smart brown Garibaldi, with 
a rich black plume, while her London-made riding-habit set off her smart 
figure in, advantageous contrast to the country-made thing of her 
companion’s, 

Lily-of-the-Valley had been most carefully groomed, and shone forth 
beautifully sleek. Indeed, as she was destined this day to make an im- 
pression, she had been exercised over the very ground they were now 
going, and regaled with a feed of corn and chopped carrots at the 
miller’s, of which she evidently entertained a lively recollection ; for, 
instead of stopping, and starting, and trying to bolt down Endive-lane, 
or up Brocoli-bank, she stepped placidly on, playing merrily with the 
bit of the fine fancy. packthread reined, ;pink silk fronted bridle, while 
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Angelena patted her, and coaxed her, and entwined her light whip in 
her flowing silvery mane. 

“Isn't this a charming creature?” asked Angelena, leaning forward, 
and patting her mare’s arch neck. “Ido think she’s the most perfect 
creature that ever wore a bridle.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, regarding both rider and mare with an eye of 
ownership. 

‘Will you ride me a race,” asked Angelena, gathering her reins for 
a start, “to the white house on the hill, there ?’’ nodding to one about 
half a mile off. 

“‘ Not this morning, I think,” replied Tom; “not this morning. The 
fact is, I’ve no seat in these things,” alluding to his wide-patterned 
woollen trousers. 

“ Nor in any other, I should think,” thought Angelena, looking at his 
rolling seat. 

Just then, Lily-of-the-Valley cocked her neat ears, and a gold-laced 
cap was seen bobbing above the irregular fence on the left. 

“Good mornin’, fair lady! Good mornin’, Mithter Hall!” lisped 
Major Fibs, saluting each with a military salute, as he emerged from the 
narrow intricacies of Lavender-lane. “ This is, indeed, an unex 
pleasure,” continued he, sidling his horse up to them. “ | had just gone 
out for a tholitary thaunter, little expectin’ the gratificathion that 
awaited me.” 

“Indeed!” smiled Angelena, struck with his fine natural talent for 
lying. 

« Hope I don’t intrude,” observed the major, with a knowing look at 
the lady, and ‘a bend of his head towards Tom. 

“Oh, not at all,” replied Angelena; “‘ most happy to see you. I was 
just asking Mr. Hall to ride me a race.” 

“ What a beautiful animal that is!” observed the major, eyemg Lily- 
of-the-Valley stepping easily along. 

“Isn’t she ?” exclaimed Angelena, leaning forward, and patting her 

in. 

Be” Goes nearer and thafer than any orth I ever thaw in my life,” ob- 
served the major; ‘‘ thows that lofty, break-my-knee-against-my-tooth 
acthon’s not eththenthal to thafety.” 

“She never makes a mistake,” replied Angelena, “though you ean 
searcely put a sixpence between her foot and the ground.” 

© What a tharmin’ cover ’ack she would make!” observed he to Tom. 

“ She would look well with a red coat on her,’’ replied Tom. 

The sound of a strange voice attracting the foremost lover’s attention, 
they now reined in their steeds, to exchange compliments with the new 
comer as he advanced. The party were just on the entrance of Heather- 
blow Heath ; and, by a dexterous cavalry manceuvre, the major drew into 
line next Sophy, with Tom outside on his left. Mattyfat was thus placed 
between his lady-love and Angelena, who occupied the same position on 
the right that Tom did on the left. Having further separated ‘Tom, so as 
to get him out of ear-shot of Angelena, after a few complimentary obser- 
vations on his horse, and remarks on the state of the weather for hunting, 
he asked Tom, in a mysterious under tone, if he knew’whether the colonel 


had heard from the Dook. 
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‘The what ?” asked: Tom; who was not quick of comprehension: / 
‘The Dook—old Wellington,” ‘replied the major, as, Tom. still kept 


4 Ve 4h Pie fii Dageefi tii ‘ 

as No,” replied Tom. “I didn’t know that he had written to him.” 

Didn’t. you !”. exclaimed,|the. major; with, well-feigned.. surprise. 
“Haven't you heard that ithe colonel’s written to ask the Dook to the 
wedding — to give Miss lena, away, in faet ?” 

“No,” replied Tom, staring with astonishment at the idea of such aa 
honour, and wondering what.bis mother would say. 

“Oh, yes ; the Dook and the colonel are very thick, you, know,’’ ob- 
served the major—* doothed. thick, | may say—and I’ve no doubt the 
gallant F.M. will ‘come down most handsomely with the necklaces and 
things. A thousand’s about his mark, but I shouldn’t be at allthar- 

ithed if he was to make it two in your case.” 

“Indeed !” gasped Tom, with astonishment. 

‘You'd better not menthon the letter, p’r’aps,” observed the major, 
‘€as the colonel hasn’t told you of it himself.” 

“ No,” said Tom, as all people do say, whether they intend to keep their 

mises or not. 

The confab was interrupted by the ladies challenging the gentlemen 
to a brush over the heath, whose springy sward seemed to have im 
elasticity to their horses’ legs. Sophy’s mealy-legged bay and Laly-of- 
the-Valley were off in a canter before the gentlemen had gathered their 
reins, and Tom's: brown, starting forward to follow their example, nearly 
unshipped our friend. 

“Near go!” exclaimed the major, as Tom, after sundry uncertain 
efforts, at length got shuffled back into the saddle. 

“Deed, was it,” replied our friend ; adding, “‘I have no seat in these 
nasty ‘slacks,’ ” alluding to his conspicuous-patterned trousers. 

* Well, let us put on,” said the major, settling himself into a charging 
seat, and riding as if he had swallowed the poker. 

Tom prepared to obey ; but although his horse was generally as dull 
and tractable as a cireus horse, it found that it had a rider who might be 
disposed of, and with a sideway sort. of prance began, ducking. its, head 
and dashing out its fore legs, it, went, bounding a hopping among the 
gorse bushes, sometimes bounding when Tom expected it to hop, sometimes 
hopping when he expected it to bound, and sometimes. walking in prefer- 
ence to either; causing our Tom to show much daylight, to the infinite 
amusement. of \the party, and repeated exhortations from Angelena, 'to 
“stick to the shopboard whatever he did!” 

“Ah,” observed the major, as Tom/at last. got the animal reined in, 
and his,own ¢quilibrium re-established, ‘he’s, not used to hacking, that 
orth ; he's a, imithe animal—a very nithe animal, but hunting’s his forte, 
not hacking.” 

“‘ Exactly so,” replied Tom, glad of an. excuse for his inglorious 


display! prow Try mrt th Se 

Se iBhat palfrey of Miss Angelena's is the model -of a(hack,” observed 
the:major, nodding towards ity §.../-, | 
» Se it: seems,’’:.said., Tom ; .‘* very, quiet--very easy, too, I should 
think. This animal is rather rough—stots me off the saddle, and when] 
pull the eurb, he. stops so short that. he’s like \to. shoot.me over, his head.” 
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“ Ah, that's merely from confined”space for action: If your had that 

orth once fairly away with’ ’ounds, ‘there'd be no further océathon’ for 

ulling or holding ; you might _ rx his head, and sit as if you were 
in an arm-chair.”’ 

“Indeed,” said Tom, thinkin that hinting must be much easier: 
work than hacking. He then took a richly-flowered bandana out: of’ his 
a little coat-pocket, and praqeied to mop his profusely perepiting 

“ Mither Hall covets your beautiful enarodem, Mith Angelena,? 
observed the major, sidling up'to-her. © 

“Well, he must have her, I suppose,’ " replied dhe, resignedly, after a 
pause, fearing she had offended her fat friend by laughing at him. 

“ Not until after Wednesday, though, Tom,” continued she, a 
rs direct as he now came ‘up;' “not until after Wednesday,” 
she 

“Oh, thank you,” replied Tom “but I mustn't rob you of your 

t. ” 

* Oh; after Wednesday you shall be welcome to her ;” adding, in an 
under tone, “I couldn’t refuse you anything.” 

“You're going to see the hounds on Wednesday, then, I thuppose ?” 
observed the major. “ Where are they Wednesday—Merryfield ?” 

‘‘No—Merryfield, Monday,” replied Angelena; *Silverspring Tite, 
Wednesday.” 

“ Ah, Thilverspring Firs, Wednesday, so it is ; not a bad country 
oe about here by far. Do you hunt Wednesday?” asked he) of our 
rien 

‘Oh, yes,” replied Tom, with a matter-of-course sort of air; adding, 
“Do you?” 

‘* Why, no, I think not,’ ‘replied the major—“ I think not. The fact:is, 
I don’t much faney old Cheer.” 

The fact was, old Cheer, didn’t much faney him; and ‘ahi sort of 
likings and dislikings are generally reciprocal. 

“IT don’t like your ‘stiff-necked, overbearing, private ethablithments. 
Cheer may be a very: good feller, but he’s not one of my thort.”” 

“ Nor mine,” assented ‘Tom, who liked'to give an opinion, though he 
knew nothing at all about his lordship. 

“ All private ‘packs ‘are objectionable,” continued the major ; ‘‘ nothin’ 
like'a thubscripthon for keeping masters of hounds in order. | Why, this 
old buffer rides as if the country was made for’ him, and no one else 
won’t let a man come near a fence till he's over.’ 

“The old sinner!” muttered’ Tom. 

** Keeps a fine gentleman—a sort of master of: the orth, in scarlet, ‘to 
ride after —him, ‘and cry Room ! room !’ when anybody comes ‘near 
him.” 


*‘ And does he cram/along 7” asked Tom.'. : 
“ Oh, he'll ride,” replied the major—* he’ll ride ; but where’s the merit 


of riding such horses as he has?’ He began lifeias a rider; and ithough 
he’s so old that he ought to be ashamed to be: seen out of his grave, he 
thinks ‘he has ‘a’ elena to keep up,: and is “np as pers. as a be- 
ginner.”") > 

You don't say sot? asiil Tom, who only: jicnew; jealousy: of dadthar 
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sort. That cbservation put Tom upon the tack. “ He’s a great man 
the ladies, isn’t he?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, the old fool, he’s always Fearon, with some one—thinks 

himself captivating—forgets that he’s near a hundred,” lisped the 


‘But he’s a fine-looking old man,” observed Angelena, who was 
lenient where age—gentlemen’s age, at least—was concerned. 

“The man’s well enough,” sneered the major, “if he wasn’t such a 
confounded disagreeable old jackass, so jealous of his riding, so conceited 
of his looks; he’s as jealous as a woman, and as vain as a girl,” added 
the major, ing his horse incontinently at the recollections of the 
snubbing: the noble lord had given him on the opening-day of the 
season. 

The start the major’s horse gave set them all a-going, and Tom was 
resently stotting, and bumping, and crying “ Who-ay, who-ay,” to his 

Lente, and jagging its mouth, while Angelena’s light hand guided her 

fractious brute, as if the characters of the animals were changed. 

This enabled the major to expatiate afresh on Rumtouch’s beauty, her 
merits, her action, and powers of endurance ; and though Tom was pretty 
much of George the Third’s opinion, ‘who used to say, ‘* Hang all presents 
that eat,” he began to think she might be cheap—at all events, not dear 
—in a gift. As yet, Tom had not compassed the fact that a horse was 
not like a carriage, that only requires washing, greasing, and certain 
little attentions of that sort, to make it go from year’s end to year’s end ; 
and he didn’t see the use of keeping two horses where one would do. 
Still, as the major insisted that he must have a cover-hack, and that, of 
all colours, cream-colour was the most becoming for a red coat, he was 
not indisposed to submit; particularly as, in the Times City article of the 
day before, he had read the old stereotyped line, “‘ Corn ruled dull, with 
the turn in favour of the buyer.” 

During the remainder of the ride he regarded the mare with an eye 
of ownership, and we are almost ashamed to say, bethought him of 
dismounting Angelena, and riding the cream-colour to the meet on the 
Silverspring Firs day. That, however, he saw required a little diplomacy ; 
and before he had time to broach the subject, the gift horse assumed 
@ new aspect. 

Arrived at the barracks, after separating from Sophy at the place 
where they so accidentally met, and Tom having resigned his horse to 
the care of the soldier-groom who came to take Angelena’s, he followed 
the fair one up-stairs to the drawing-room, where they found the colonel 
and Adjutant Collop hard at work at a game of dominoes. Collop, 
though too good a judge to think of beating the colonel, more especiall 
as they were only playing for sixpences, nevertheless run him pretty h 
which elated the colonel as he closed the game and clutched the cash, 
when Angelena, taking advantage of his exultation, proceeded, with due 
exhortations “ not to be angry,” to tell him what she had done with her 
valuable—or rather hetadibbosscidnse: 

“« Ah, well,” said the colonel ; “ well,” considered he, shaking the six- 
pences up in his hand, to see that they were all , “very kind of 
you, my dear—very kind—just like you, though—always say you're the 

indest-hearted creature that ever lived—would give your last sixpence 
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away. You've given Mr. Hall a most excellent animal—very kind of 
you—very good of you—very —— ou. She’s an excellent animal, 
Hall ; you’ll say so when you’ve ridden her—never saw a finer-actioned, 
finer-tempered animal. Isn’t she, Collywobbles ?” 

“* Wonderful animal,” replied the adjutant, who had had the pleasure 
of a slide over her tail, in a rear. 

‘* But I thought you were going to see the hounds throw off at the Firs 
upon her,” observed the colonel, after a pause. 

“So Lam,” replied Angelena—‘‘so I am; Mr. Hall is not to have her 
till after that.” 

“ Ah, well,” said the colonel, “that may do—that may do. I don’t 
know, either,” continued he, after a pause, and a dry shave of his great 
double chin—“ better have no obligation, perhaps—better have no obli- 
gation. I'll tell you how we’ll manage it. Obligations are disagreeable 
to gentlemeu—should always be avoided. There shall be no obligation in 
this matter. You,” addressing Tom, “ shall give Angelena a cheque—for, 
say, a hundred—just for form’s sake, you know. It will be returned to 
you afterwards—and then mare and money will be both yours.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Tom, who was by no means keen about it, and knew 
that both his father and Trueboy would say he had better learn to 
ride one horse before he got two—besides having no authority to draw on 
the bank—‘ oh,” exclaimed he, “ I—I—I wouldn't rob Angelena of her 
mare for the world. I—I—I ——” 

*‘ My dear fellow,” interposed the colonel, ‘‘ you’re most welcome to the 
mare, I’m sure—most welcome. I wouldn’t be any obstacle to carrying 
out my daughter’s wishes for the world; all I mean to say is, that ob- 
ligatious are disagreeable, and, where possible, ought to be avoided. Now, 
you know, of course, whatever is Anglena’s in due time becomes yours, 
and what I propose is a mere temporary arrangement, so that there ma 
be no obligation in the mean time—you understand—eh ?’’ looking 
earnestly at him. 

Tom didn’t understand, but he said “yes” all the same, which sealed 
the fate of the transaction. 

‘‘ Just you, then,” said the colonel to Collop, “ write out a cheque on 
Hall and Co. for a hundred—a hundred guineas say—guineas sounds 
better than punds—and Mr. Hall will sign it. You haven’t a blank cheque 
on you, I s’pose ?” added he, turning to Tom. 

*‘ No,” replied Tom. 

“ No matter,” rejoined the colonel—“ no matter ; a bit of letter-paper 
will do quite as well. You'll find some inside ‘ Fistiana’ there,” noddin g 
at a little book-shelf against the wall—* obliged to hide it, to keep it from 
the:servants. There,’ added he, as the paper fell out, “now take a pen 
and write a cheque on Hall and Co.—great man that Co.—is in partner- 
ship with almost everybody—haw, haw, haw !—ho, ho, ho !—he, he, he !” 

‘“‘ He, he, he!—haw, haw, haw !—ho, ho, ho!” chuckled the obsequious 
adjutant, as he took a pen and did as directed. 

“Now, Tom, sign that,” said the colonel, as Collop ceased writing, 
‘“‘and give it to Angelena. When she’s Mrs. Hall, you'll get it back ; 
meanwhile. there'll be no obligation, you know.” 


And Tom complied with the matter of form. 
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CuarTer XXIII. 
LORD HEARTYCHEER AT SILVERSPRING FIRS. 


“Swat have a large field to-day, I'm thinkin’, my lord,” observed 
Dicky Thorndyke, replacing his cap on his grizzly head, after the sky- 
scraping he gave it as his lordship cantered up on his way to cover with 
the hounds. 

“What makes you think so?” asked his lordship, riding gently in 
among the glad pack. 

* Several horses on,” replied Dicky, pointing with his whip to the im- 
prints on the side of the road ; ‘‘ and I was in Fleecyborough yesterday, 
and heard there were a good many elegant extracts going from there.” 

“ Indeed !”” mused his lordship, who didn’t like the townspeople. 

“ The colonel's daughter — Miss what-d’ye-call-her’s—comin’,” observed 
Dicky, rising corkily in his stirrups, as he always did when he had any- 
ae | particular to communicate. 

“ Indeed !” said his lordship, seeing Dicky was making one of his usual 
casts. “Is she as fat as her father ?\’ asked he. 

“Fat! bless you, no,” replied Dicky, his eyes sparkling as he spoke— 
“fat, no; nice, slim, spicy lass as ever you seed.” 

* Indeed !” smiled his lordship, brightening up as Dicky’s object began 
to disclose itself. 

“ Rides like a fairy,” added Dicky, shooting his right arm forward, as 
if using a sling. 

“You don’t say so!” observed his lordship, who liked anything game: 

“ Fact, I assure you,” said Dicky, with a knowing jerk of his head. 
‘* They say they’ll back her to beat most any man in our hunt.” 

“ The Seiits they do!” exclaimed his lordship ; “I should like to see 
her take the shine out of some of them uncommonly ‘ 

“ That saucy Mr. Healey, for instance,” suggested Dicky, with a touch 
of his cap. 

“Ay, or that Mr. Beale; he’s as bumptivus a beggar as any we 
have,” observed his lordship. 

“* So he is,” said Dicky, with another touch of his cap; ‘ Brassey too’s 
a beggar,” added he. 

“‘ Head-and-shoulders Brown's as bd as any of them,” observed his 
lordship, admiring his own pink tops, and thinking of the mahogany 
ones of his horror. 

“So he is,” said Dicky, tartly ; “ pity he has no neck that he might 
break it.”” 

His lordship then reverted to Angelena. 

“Ts Miss Blunt pretty ?” asked he. 

“Nice lookin’,” replied Dicky—‘nice lookin’; not zactly what you 
call a beauty, but a smart, well-set-up gal,’’ Dicky holding himself up, 
and sticking in his back, as he spoke ; “‘ much such a gal as little Lucy 

ur, in fact.” 

‘Indeed !” replied his lordship, who had patronised Lucy extensively 
at one time. 

“They say Miss—what-d’ye-call-her—Blunt’s goin’ to marry the fat 
boy at Fleecyborough,” observed Dicky. 
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“ What, the banker’s cub?”’ asked his lordship. 

“The same,” observed Dicky; withra.rap'of his forefinger against his 
cap-peak, 

“ Well, there’ll be plenty of means,” said his lordship. 

« Plenty,” said Dicky, ‘** plenty ; but the lad’s a lout.” 

** She’ll lick him into. shape, p’r’aps,’’ replied his lordship. ) 

‘‘ Here she is,” whispered Dicky, as the brown Garibaldi now appeared 
above the hedge on the left, as Lily-of-the-Valley slightly reared on 
beimg reinedin to let the hounds pass ere Tom and the wearer emerged 
from Rushworth-lane into the Laoned the hounds were travelling, 

Although. his lordship, as we said before, made it a rule neyer to 
speak to any sportsman who was not properly introduced, he relaxed it 
in favour of the ladies—if they were good-looking, at least—and intro- 
duced himself, or let Dicky introduce them, if that useful functionary 
had established a previous acquaintance. His lordship, having known the 
colonel as the corpulent Captain, who had re-introduced himself in, the 
free-and-easy way described in a previous chapter, was at no loss on this 
occasion ; and seeing at a glance;that Angelena answered very accurately 
to Dicky’s description, he cleared himself of the hounds, and putting his 
horse.on a few paces up Rushworth-lane, with loftily-raised hat and 
lowlily-bent head, proceeded deferentially to greet her. 

The unexpected and gratifying compliment, coupled with the excite- 
ment of the scene and the bracy freshness of the morning air, imparted 
a glow to the fair one’s cheeks, and made her look quite lovely. 

‘I was very sorry, Miss Blunt, to hear of your father, the colonel’s, 
accident, when he was good enough to come to see my hounds the,other 
day. I hope he is quite recovered?” ) 

“Oh, thank you, he’s a,great deal better, my lord,” replied Angelena, 
with a ‘sweet smile, that disclosed a beautiful set of pearly teeth, with 
playful dimples hovering on either cheek. ‘‘ He's a great deal better, | 
‘thank you, my lord,” repeated she, 

‘‘’m afraid he would think me very rude—very unfeeling indeed,” 
observed. his lordship, haying now turned his horse round, and, with 
Angelena, regained the hounds, who had rather hung back, for bim, 
“never sending to inquire/after him; but the fact is, I never heard of 
the accident until this morning, and that by the merest chance in the 
world.” 

‘Indeed !” smiled Angelena; “I thought everybody had heard of 
our roll.” 

“ Well, one would ,have thought so,” replied his Lire raising’ his 

white eyebrows, with a shrug of his shoulders—“ one would have thought 
so. I suppose everybody had heard of it except your humble seryant. 
I was just rating Mister Thorndyke, for not telling me of it,”’ added he, 
raising his,voice at Dicky’s back, to get, him, to help him,on. with his 
story. ) ' 
e Yes,” my lord, yes,” replied Dicky, looking round, and weaving away 
at his cap. ‘The fact is, my lord, if you recollect, you were, going to 
dine at my Lord Loftychin’s, and left us| as.soon as. we broke up our fox; 
and I never saw your lordship again till the Thursday, when | concluded, 
in. course, your lordship know’d all about it,” [we 

“ Ah! exactly so,” said Lord, Heartycheer,;, “ that. was; the way of it, 
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I believe. However, Miss Blunt,” added he, turning again to the fair 
one, * you'll have the kindness to explain to the colonel how it 
was, and say I should have made a point of coming over personally if I 
had known, which I shall now take the earliest opportunity of doing.” 

“‘ Most happy to see you, I’m sure,” smiled Angelena, more delighted 
one ever at turn things were taking. Who knew but Lilla might 

a ? 

«6 Wen' you introduce me to your brother?” asked his lordship, 
ang at our fat friend, sitting mouth open, like a sack on his horse, 

ost in astonishment at the greatness of his intended’s acquaintance. 
“* Won't you introduce me to your brother?” repeated his lordship. 

“Oh, my brother!” he’s not my brother!” laughed the fair flirt ; 
“he’s my—he-he-he!” (going off again in agiggle). “ Mr. Hall, Lord 
He r wants to know you,” observed > touching Tom slightly 
with light riding-whip; whereupon, off went his lordship’s hat, 
which Tom imitated with as much grace as could be expected from the 
lessons of a cheap dancing-master. 

“ Fond of hunting, Mr. Hall ?” asked his lordship, in a sort of lofty- 
actioned tone of ilious condescension. 

“ Very, my lord,” replied Tom, thinking that would be the ticket. 

“ Hope you'll not have the usual luck of| a new coat,” observed his 
lordship, eyeing Tom’s country-made thing, and wondering at his impu- 
dence in mounting his button. 

** Hope not,” muttered Tom, wondering that they should “nip for 
new” out hunting. He now wished he had taken Padder’s advice, and 
steeped the laps in water. 

While all this was going on, the crowd was increasing behind ; and ere 
the hounds reached Silverspring Firs—a clump of trees on a perennially 
eee mound on a gently rising hill on the outskirts of a fine country—the 

eld had swelled into more than usual Heartycheer-hound dimensions ; 
gentlemen were still coming up on hacks and in dog-earts, the latter dis- 
carding their dingy-coloured wraps, and joining the scarlet-coated throng 
who encircled the pack, while the usual ‘ Good mornings !” “ Where are 
ee from ?” “ Who's got a cigar to spare?” ‘“ Where shall we send the 

acks to ?” “ Who’s seen my horse ?” passed current in the outer circle. 

At length, all things being adjusted, and his lordship having exchanged 
his hundred-guinea chestnut-hack for a three-hundred-guinea black hunter, 
and spoken to such of the field as he deigned to recognise, gave the signal 
to Dicky Dyke, who forthwith whistled his hounds together, and, preceded 
by the first whip, wormed his way politely through the crowd, “ by your 
leav”-ing to gentlemen, and exchanging civilities with farmers and others 
who were not exactly adapted for capping. ‘Good morning, Mr. Heathfield 
—and how are you, sir?” “Allow me the pleasure of shaking hands with you, 
Mr. Lightbody,” tendering an ungloved right hand; “hope Mrs. Light- 
body, and all the little Lightbodys, are well” (this toa man who generally 
sent him a gooee)- “ Well, Mr. Barlow, have you got your gate 

‘mended ?” (this to a man who had been kicking up a row about a gate 
the second whip had broken). “ Now, Mr. Hubbard, you've got the kicker 
out = (this to a man who wouldn’t like to buy Dicky at his own 
price). 

Dicky, we may here observe, was an aristocrat in his way. He didn’t 
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take tips—sovereigns or small coin tips, at least. “Oh, thank you, sir, 
no,” he would say, bowing with the greatest blandness—‘“ thank you, sir, 
no; you are very kind—very good, and I fully appreciate the compliment 
intended by the offer; but my lord is very gracious, and his salary is 
abundantly adequate to my limited wants—no occasion for anything of 
the sort,” he would add, as the yellow boys went back to the offerer’s 
pocket. Five-pound notes he treated differently—perhaps he didn’t look 
upon them as the current coin of the realm, and Dicky just bowed as he 
crumpled them up in his hand and stowed them away in his waistcoat- 
pocket, as if he meant to light his pipe with them at his leisure. 

A quick eye, coupled with long experience in the field, had enabled 
Dicky to discriminate between the metallic and paper currency-men, and 
pri believe there is no instance on record of his mistaking one for the 
other. 

Fish, game, poultry, sucking-pigs, fruit, wine, cheese, we may add, were 
acceptable from any one—Mrs. Dyke was open to groceries, and things 
of that sort ; flattery didn’t come amiss to her—she had been a beauty, 
and hadu’t forgotten it. But tooursport. 

The head of the cavaleade being thus formed by the pack, his lordship, 
after leaving a liberal space between the second whip and himself, bowed 
affably to the fair equestrian, and, motioning her to advance, reined his 
horse up beside her and proceeded; while the hatted groom in scarlet 
and the dark-clad second horseman interposed a barrier between the 
giggling, nudging, winking, well-done-old-boy-ing crowd behind and them. 
Thus they turned up Loveeastle-lane, the field lengthening like the sea- 
serpent as it proceeded. 

‘It’s a fine day,” observed his lordship, looking up at the now sun- 
bright sky. 

“Very,” replied Angelena; adding, “when I first looked out this 
morning, I thought it was going to rine.” 

‘What, you were up early, were you?” asked his lordship ; adding, 
“are you fond of hunting ?” 

“Oh, I don't hunt !—I don’t hunt, I only go to see them throw off,” 
replied Angelena, who rather reproached herself with having lost Tom 
Softly, of Nettleworth, in consequence of beating him across country. 

“T’d go till I came to a difficulty, at all events,” observed his lordship, 
who wanted to test Dicky Thorndyke’s report—*“ I'd go till I came to a 
difficulty, at all events; the country’s easy, and my lad can ride you 
through it, if you are afraid of jumping.” 

“Oh, of course [ll go till I’m stopt,” replied Angelena, recovering 
her courage; adding, “ I’d rather ride over than open a gate, any day.” 

“ Well done you,” said his lordship to himself, looking back to see 
where he had the “‘ crammers’’ of his country; and in the line he saw the 
caps of Jacky Nalder, and Billy Dent, and Major Ryle, bobbing up and 
down, and the knowing “shallow” of Mr. Woodcock stealing a march on 
the soft inside the adjoining field. Brassey, too, he thought he saw ; and 
further back, the frog-on-a-washing-block figure of the detested head-and- 
shoulders Brown. “I'd give a guinea—I‘d give a five-pound note—I’d 
give fifty pounds to have the conceit taken out of some of you fellows by 
a woman,” thought his lordship, eyeing the cavalcade. 

He then resumed his attentions to Angelena, complimenting her grace- 
ful seat, her quiet way of handling her lovely horse, and the becoming 
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plume in her brown, Garibaldi. He said he felt greatly flattered by her 
coming out, and he pulled up his gills, and fingered his frill, and flourished, 
and simpered, and, smirked, just as he simpered and smirked at the closeiof 
the last century. Angelena, on her part, was all eyes and vivacity. ‘Thus 
in, the full glow and excitement of newly-formed acquaintance they arrived 
at. the, cover, a well-fenced gorse of some two or three acres in extent, 
with cross-rides, situated in the middle of a large undulating pasture, sur- 
rounded by others of similar extent. 

« Now, gentlemen,” cried Mr. Thorndykes, rising in his stirrups, and 
facing the approaching field,—*‘ now, gentlemen, my lord will take it as a 
tiekler favour if you'll all stand at the high corner of the cover,” pointing 
to it with his whip. 

‘I s’pose you mean to say you'll give us a tickler if we do,” observed 
Mr. Bowman. | 

** I'll do my best, sir,” replied Dicky, with a slight bow and a touch of 
his cap; for Mr. Bowman occasionally complimented him with a brace of 
pheasants or a hare. 

“ And you fut people,” continued Dicky, addressing the panting pe- 
destrians, “you do the same, and don’t holloa the fox, whatever you do, 
or you may head him back into the mouth of the hounds.” So saying, 
Dicky passed through the bridle-gate into the cover, and, cap in hand, 
was presently ‘ Yoicking’’ and cheering the hounds. ‘“ Yoicks, wind 
him! yoicks, rout him out! Have at him, all of ye!” with a loud 
reverberating crack of his whip, enough to awaken a fox in a trance. 

All hands clustered at the appointed corner, at a respectful distance 
from my lord ; some watching the hounds trying for the fox inside, 
others watching the ‘old fox,” as they called his lordship, “ trying it on’’ 
outside. 

** Do you know the country, Mr. Hall ?” asked his lordship of our fat 
friend, who, having emancipated himself from the crowd, where he had 
heard some unpleasant jokes cut on the fair Angelena and her prospects, 
now appeared to join his prize. 

** No, I don’t,” replied Tom, pouting at this repeated poaching of the 
aristocracy on his preserves—Jug to wit. 

“ Ah, well,” replied his lordship, chuckling at his bearishness; “that 
spire you see in the distanee is Heyday Church ;, those hills on the left 
are Fairmead Downs ; that wood—found, by Jove !” exclaimed he, taking 
off his hat, as a great banging bright-brown fox darted across the junc- 
tion of the rides, and dived into the green gorse beyond. 

Hoop! hoop! hoop! Screech—screech—screech went many voices ; 
‘Tweet--tweet—tweet went: the shrill horn, and in an instant there was 
such a charge of impetuous hounds to the spot, as left no doubt in Tom’s 
mind that the fox would instantly be torn to pieces. 

The joys and fears that found. expression in-other men’s faces, there- 
fore, were not reflected ,in his dull one ; and while others were buttoning 

their coats, anchoring their hats, adjusting their caps, disposing of cigar- 
ends, prophesying yeas and gathering their reins,.Tom sat with an 
angry expression of vacant stupidity strangely at variance with the fea- 
tures of all around. There was no great fun in hunting, he thought,— 
further than wearing a red coat, at least. 

Angelena, on the other hand, was all joy and excitement—all agog at 
‘the sight of the fox, all delight at his:lordship’s affability, all dread lest 
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Lily-of-the- Valley should play 9 of her rum-touch-ish fantastic tricks, 
and bring her headlong into grief. hte 
Hopes, doubts, and fears were speedily dispelled by the appearance of a 
cap in the air at the low end of the cover, and in another instant a 
t fox was seen going stealthily away over the grass, his ears well 
laid back, listening to the confused din and uproar behind. Twang— 
twang—twang went the shrill horn, as Dicky blew his way to the place. 
An avalanche of hounds instantly answered. 

“ One moment,” cried his lordship, who always saw his hounds well 
settled to the scent before he began toride. “ One moment,” repeated: 
he, eyeing the line the fox was taking. ‘Ah, he’s away for Vickenford 
Glen, and we shall have a rare gallop,” added he, settling himself into 
his saddle, and getting his horse short by the head. ‘‘ Follow me, my 
dear,” said he to Angelena. ) 

His lordship’s being a well-regulated hunt—none of your equality 
scrambles, where might makes right—not a soul moved until he set the 
example; when Paxton, the head groom, having fenced Angelena and his 
noble master off from the field, his lordship stuck spurs to his horse, and, 
with Angelena following him, reached the low end of the cover, just 
as the last hounds crashed over the fence, responsive to Sam, the second 
whip’s melodious cheer and hurried cry of “ On, on—on, on!” 

“ Come, Tom, come!” cried Angelena, seeing our plump youth fight- 
ing with his horse, with every probability of nang mee Bat by the 
now pressing crowd, who were little inclined to listen to Paxton’s ex- 
clamations of “Room! room! room!” for any one but his master. 
“Come, Tom! Tom!” repeated she, as an outburst of melody from the 
now clustering pack drowned all voices but their own. kney they 
swept like the wind. The ground was in capital order for riding, as 
well as for holding a scent, and the hounds settled to it with a closeness 
and energy that bespoke mischief. The long pasture which the fox 
traversed diagonally, as if to = our friends as much of it as possible, 
opened upon another of nearly equal extent; and his lordship, bearing 
a little to the right, to avail himself of the well-accustomed bridle-gate, 
left a fine ragged fence open to those who never miss a leap. First to 
go at it, full grin, was head-and-shoulders Brown, who, getting his great 
raking chestnut well by the head, dropped the Latchfords freely into 
him, and giving him a rib-roasting refresher with his flail of a whip, was 
presently up in the air and over. 

‘‘ Curse that Brown,” grinned his lordship, as Paxton held back the 
gate, and Brassey, and Beale, and Billy Dent, all appeared in line, ready 
to follow Brown. ‘“ Curse that Brown,”’ repeated his lordship, as Brassey 
bounded over the bullfinch, adding, as he saw his late flying laps sub- 
siding, “ I believe you’d ride into a red-hot fiery furnace, if Brown went 
first: Forrard on!” screeched he, pointing to the still flying pack with 
his whip, as if the hunting alone occupied his attention. ‘‘ Forrard on !” 
repeated he, muttering to himself; “ we'll take the conceit out of some of 

ou before we’re done.”’” He then smiled on his fair friend, whose horse 
a close on his quarter. 

So they passed through Everley-fields, over Wick-common, and sunk 
the hill at the back of Mr. Beanland’s farm, at Wilford. The enclosures 
now gradually became less, and Dicky Dyke got Billy Brick, the first 
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pace-slackening pack. 
_ “ Angelena! (puff) aoe (gasp) Angelena!’’ (wheeze) cried 
Tom, now ruaning down wit —— “let's go ho—ho—ho—home. 
This brute of mine’s pu—pu—pulling my very, ar—ar—arms off.” 

“ Oh, never say die!” cried Angelena; “ give him his head—give him 
his head—he’ll go quiet enough.” 

“T dare s—s—s—say,” replied Tom, stil] hauling away, “and then 
he'll run off with me.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” exclaimed she, reining in her steed, obedient to 
Dicky Dyke’s upraised hand, the hounds having overrun the scent on 
the ieardiistemdiondh and come to a momentary eheck. Then head- 
and-shoulders Brown, and epee —_ pois _ Billy Dent, all the 
ramming, i eocks, cluster i axton, moppi their 
brows and relating their feats. A hat in the air, from a mai sine corn- 
stack, quickly breaks up the council, and clapping — to his horse, 
with a slight twang of his horn, Dicky gallops to the spot—his 
activity being when the “ eyes of England” were upon him. 
Before the hounds reach the stack, the galvanie battery of scent arrests 
their sees dneanalnds thi ciety thee eqieladiig tp tip ten 
adjoining row. 

“ Across the vale, for a hundred!” is the ery, followed by certain 
observations about water, and brandy-and-water being pleasanter. 

“Told you so,” said his lordship to Angelena, as he gathered up his 
reins. 


“Room! room!” cries Paxton, flourishing his whip, as the over-eager 
ones, forgetful of their allegiance, press too ae id the lordly one, 
- reluctant Tom is again impelled forward by the rude impetuosity of 

“Drop your hand, Tom! drop your hand!” cries Angelena, eye- 
ing the lathered, half-frantic steed, fighting and tearing to free itself from 
the unwonted oppression of the curb. 

+H ra a not much of a horseman, I think,” observed his lordship, 
quietly, as galloped on together. 

¢:Bbin-mash;” replied Dingelenn,: linghing ¢1. the igure Tem wes ext- 
ting, his horse’s legs going one way and his head , 
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“Rot this hunting !” growled Tom to himself, thinking what « licking . 
Te Te tied up by the head in 
a stable. 

He then became a figure of fun for the field, particularly to those whose 
paper” was not in great repute at old sivin-and-four’s i 
whom it would not be prudent for us to name. 

“ He’s well called Hall,” whispered Bowman to Brassey, “for he does 
nothing but: haul at his horse.” | 

Away they all go up Crowfield-lane, and again brave the enclosures 
at Marygate, the fox now giving most unequivocal of crossing 
the V swith ite hope of any alleviation from «easing. 

At the end.of five minutes’ easy fencing; ‘*C ! war horse! 
war horse! Vigilant!” is at the narrow corner of a field, where 
flattering hope led the anxious ones to e there would be a gate, 
eo on am eo seen hovering from a high bank into the adjoming 
enclosure. 

“ Jump wide!” cries he, looking back at the great: bullrushy ditch in- 
eluded in the perfermance. ; € $ 

His lordship gathers the black well together, and lands him i 
a Another instant, and he far outspans the treacherous 
rs Hold hard!” exclaims: he, pulling his horse round to stop the fair 
Angelena; but ere the words are out of his mouth, she is coming clean 


off the-bank, too. “ Well done ” shouts he; adding to himeelf, as 
he scans her bright eye and un composure, “ Dash: it, old Dicky was 
right.” 


A brown horse’s head, with a whipt strawberry-cream mouth, is now 
seen bobbing above the bank ; presently a pair of black legs are added to 
the view, and voices are heard exhorting the rider to get on, while others 
are imprecating him for stopping the way. It is Tom and his horse, at 
variance still; the horse wanting to be over, Tom wanting to be back. 
The horse, however, has it. With a deep grunt, for he is nearly pumped 
out, he lands on the bank, and, as Tom keeps tight hold of his head, both 
Angelena and Lord Heartycheer, who are looking back, expect to see 
him down, with Paxton, or head-and-shoulders Brown, or some of the field 
a- of him: somehow or other, the horse sees the ditch, and with 
another desperate effort, lands in a clumsy, floundering, side sort of 
way just beyond it ; but Tom, whose seat at best is very uncertain, loses his 
balance, and, after an ineffectual hug of the neck, drops, sack-like, upon 
the ground. 

“TI must go back!” exclaimed Angelena, turning pale on seeing that 
her fat man didn’t move. 

“ Oh, no!” shouted his lordship, vehemently ; “my groom will set him 
upright. See, he’s at him already,” continued he, looking back at Paxton 
throwing himself off his horse and clutching Tom up in his arms. 

Sam, the second whip, having caught the horse, joined the group at the 
same instant; and Paxton, having done all that was needful, left Tom to 
the attention of Woodcock, and Bowman, and Ryle, and others, who had 
had enough to awaken their sympathies, and make them glad of an ex- 
cuse to pull up, especially now that water seemed inevitable. Paxton 
then ph cae his horse, and galloped on to his lordship, whom he as- 
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sured that Tom was “nothin’ the worse—only a little shook—more 


frightened nor hurt,” he thought. And Angelena thought that was very 
likely the case. 

(The field was now much reduced ; but among those that remained, his 
lordship distinctly recognised the unwelcome features of Brassey and head- 
and-shoulders Brown. 

“ For-rard on!” was still the ery; and, looking back, he thought he 
saw evidence that the. pace had told in the diminished stride of their 
horses, He: would give, he didn’t know what, for Angelena to beat them. 
Her horse seemed equal to doing it, too. 

“ Yonder he goes!” cried his lordship, who had a wonderful knack at 
viewing foxes—“ yonder he goes!” continued he, riding with his hat in 
the air, showing his venerable white head—an exhilarating sight to gen- 
tlemen beginning to flag, though his keen-eyed lordship’s “ yonder” might 
he in the next field, or on the next farm, or rounding the base of the dis- 
tant hill, or even rolling over the summit of it. 

On this occasion, the “yonder” was on the bright-green margin of the 
swiftly-flowing Liffey, on whose banks Reynard was shaking himself 
after his swim, preparatory to setting his head for the main earths at 
Thornbury Scar, still distant some three or four\miles—nothing on paper, 
but a good way to ride, taking the rough and smooth of the way, and the 
distance our friends had come, into consideration. 

“‘] fear you'll get wet,” observed his lordship to Angelena, as he eyed 
Billy Brick dropping from the rugged bank into the smoothly-eddying 
rl and raising his legs like shafts on either side of his horse’s 
nec 

«Qh, never mind,” replied Angelena, preparing to tuck up her habit 
and follow. 

“Stop!” cried Dicky Dyke, pulling up to listen, with his hand in the 
air—‘“stop! There’s a bridge just above, and they are running that 
wa J? 

So saying, he wheeled about, and scuttled away as hard as ever his 
horse could lay legs to the ground; for he rode like a trump when 
he knew there was nothing in the way. 

All the rest had made for the bridge at starting, preferring that the fox 
should save his life by field, than that they should lose theirs by flood ; 
and Paxton had some difficulty in getting them to make way as our line 
riders came up. 

The shirkers looked savage at Angelena. Head-and-shoulders Brown 
thought she would be much better at home; Brassey hated to see women 
out, hunting ; while Jacky Nalder observed, it was ‘‘pretty clear what she 
was after.” Altogether, they were not complimentary. It is fortunate 
ne le do not hear all the kind things that are said of them in this 
world. 

Just as our party reached the bridge, the hounds came bristling out of 
thy fields on to the road, and, from the way old Flourisher feathered 
down the hedge-row, it almost looked as if the fox had recrossed the water 
by the, bridge. The pause that a highway generally occasions was 
shortened, by Billy Brick’s unmistakable view-holloa, which drew Dicky’s 
horn-frem its case, and sent him blowing and hurrying, with the pack at 
his;horse’s heels. ;. Brick had met the Fox full in the face, and nearly 
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stared him out of countenance, and now stood, cap in hand, sweeping it in ! 


the direction he had gone. ~The still stout-running pack dashed at the 
place, and, taking up the scent, went off nearly mute. am 

Lord Heartycheer, who had got his second horse in capital order at the 
bridge, furnished an excuse for Jakey Nalder and another to sit still 
and say, that ‘‘ when second horses appeared, it was time for one-horse 
men to shut up.”’ It was not a case admitting of delay, for at the 
the hounds were going—all over grass also—if a man didn't buckle td 
at once, he was hopelessly left in the lurch. Head-and-shoulders Brown 
and Brassey would feign have declined too, particularly Brassey, whose 
horse’s shabby tail was shaking like a pepper-box, had it not been for the 
“ hussy in the habit,” as he called Angelena. A hammer-and-pincers 
trot, however, was all they could raise, and most gratefully the noise fell 
on Lord Heartycheer's ear. They'll soon be hors de combat, thought he. 

“ For-rard on!” cheered his lordship, rising in his stirrups, and point~ 
ing to the still racing pack, as Angelena again stole up beside him; 
“« for-rard on!” repeated he, adding as he looked at the now white em- 
bossed cream colour, “ that’s a gallant little mare, to be sure.” 

“Isn't she?” smiled Angelena, patting Lily-of-the-Valley’s thin neck. 

_“ And a gallant little rider,” added his lordship, squeezing Angelena’s 
arm. 
He then set himself back in his saddle, and charged a dark bullfinch 
as if he meant to carry it into the next county. The mare; lying close 
on his quarter, got Angelena through before it shut up like a rat-trap. 

“ That’s good!” cried his lordship, seeing she was safe, without missing 
the plume from her hat, which the invidious hedge had retained. ‘ That's 
good,” repeated he, hustling and spurring his fresh horse over the springy 
turf ;’’ adding to himself, “ it zs a satisfaction, after being persecuted by 
those bragging beggars, and their bragging fathers before them, to see them 
beat—dis-re-putably beat—by a woman !’’ added he, again looking back to 
where Brown was fitting and holding, and Brassey vociferating, “ Get 
out of the way !—get out of the way! and (something) let me try !” 

“‘ Try, ay!” sneered his lordship, “ you may try;” adding, as he saw 
Paxton’s scarlet coat coming up behind them, “ 1 hope he'll not be fool 
enough to help them.” 

Paxton wasn’t fool enough; for, knowing that he was taken out 
hunting, which he didn’t like, solely for the purpose of keeping 
these people off his lordship, he thought he couldn’t do better than let 
them stay where they were, especially as he would have to take the leap 
in turn; so dropping his whip-thong as he'advanced, he proceeded to 
pitch into, the hod aistahod ders horse, whose master had now dis- 
mounted, in hopes of getting him to lead. 

While this was going on behind, Billy Brick, who had again appeared 
in the extraordinary way that whippers-in sometimes do, was suddenly 
seen capping the now thrown-up hounds in a contrary direction to what 
they had just been running; and looking out, his lordship saw the fox 
threading the hedge-row of the next field. 

“ Here he is,” cried his lordship, pointing him out to Angelena; and a 
sod-coped wall being all that intervened between the fox and’ them, they 
over it together, just as Frolicsome turned him; and the whole pack, 
breaking from scent to view, rolled him up’ amongst them in the middle 
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of a oa ga “ Who- !” shrieked his lordship, throwing him- 
self off gallant prey; cad deving into the thick of the pack for the 
prize. 0- hoop!” sevllhelaed ‘ast in wilder tone, fighting the pack for 
“ Whip off his brush, ‘and give him them before those beg- 
gars come cried he to Billy Brick, who now came to the rescue: 
Fes ome done, and his lordship having plentifully smeaved his 
delicate white cords with blood, up went the fox, and in an instant his 
head, now flourished triumphantly by Sorcerer, was all that remained to 
bo see 


“ Thats grand !” exclaimed his wy jumping round in ecstasies 
Pos ore that’s grand !” repeated he, seeing the coast was still 


cy By Jove!” added he, “ you've lost your fine feather; what a pity ! 
However, never mind; we'll in the brush instead.” So sa ing, his 
lordship dived into his fine shirt frill—for he was a dandy of the old 
school—and prod splendid diamond pin, such as a jeweller would 
ask at least a Penaved torr for, and perhaps allow five-and-twenty as a favour, 
and running the brush into the Garibaldi band, pinned it up to the crown 
with the lustrous trinket. 

“ Now,” said he, squeezing her ungloved hand affectionately, “ you 
are yourself again ; that matches your actin beautifully—wear it on your 
way home, and | keep the pin for my sake.” So saying, his lordehip 
kissed her little hand, and remounting his horse, inte to parade wi 
back through the country. 








A FEUILLETON, 


FREDERICK LEMAITRE AND CHARLES KEAN. 
“VY oulez-vous voir Paillasse ? Entrez, messieurs et dames. V’la I’ gran’-z-artiste!” 


We are in King-street, St. James’s, reading the playbill of the 
French Theatre, which announces the first appearance in London of 
M. Freédérick Lemaitre as Belphégor, in MM. Dennery and Marc Four- 
nier’s drama of ‘‘ Paillasse,’”’ a part which, we find, he played in Paris 
for upwards of one hundred and fifty consecutive nights. We have had 
twenty years’ experience of the genius of “the great artiste,” and all 
who go to the French plays in London are familiar with Robert Macaire 
and Don Cesar de Bazan ; but Belphégor—that is something yet un- 
known to us; let us follow the advice of the sadtimbanque, and secure a 
stall—-if it is to be had—for this very evening. We are successful, and, 
by one of the BY of fortune, have a good place, which we 
occupy in the midst of a crowded house. tad then, for “ Paillasse.” 


N’ saut’ point-z-A demi, 
Paillass’ mon ami : 
Saute pour tout le monde! 
Good advice, friend Béranger, for the multitude of common a downs, 
but altogether unnecessary in the case of Frédérick Lemaitre. 
Who is this “ Belphégor” we ask ourselves ? Is he one of the three 
demons who, according to Asmodeus, occupy the first rank in the in- 
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fernal regions—court-spirits, who enter into the councils of princes, 
animate their ministers, form leagues, stir up insurrections in states, and 
light the torches of war ? Nothing half so important, nor—par paren- 
thése—one-tenth part so dnagreenle Is he that unlucky devil who, 
for his sins, made such an unfortunate marriage on earth, and was only 
too glad to take refuge in Hell, to escape the pains and penalties of wed: 
lock? Indeed, no ; it appears by the sequel that those are the very 
things our Belphégor did not wish to fly from. Who and what is he, 
then, if neither of these? Listen, and you shall hear ! 

“Belphégor” is the name of a renowned mountebank, whose family 
has been Gstinguished for three generations. Here is his pedigree, 
related by himself : 

“Mon aieul se nommait Belphégor I*, il avalait canifs, couteaux, 
ciseaux et rasoirs! mon pére absorbait épées, sabres et baionettes! moi, 
Belphégor III., j’ingurgite des carabines et des tromblons !” 

ou see,!then, that our Belphégor a fait ses preuves ; his letters- 

t are incontestable as the quarterings of a count of the Holy Roman 

mpire, or any other count in Christendom—even a self-created French 
one, of which class we have known one or two! 

It is the féte of St. Boniface, on the 5th of June, 1814, and the 
villagers of Courgemont are assembled to celebrate it. But what is a 
coms féte without a saltimbangue? At the moment when he is most 
wanted, Belphégor makes his appearance in his travelling car, his wife 
and youngest child by his side, and his eldest boy Henri bestriding the 
white horse that draws the whole troupe, including the big dram, cym- 
bals, and all the properties of the establishment. Belphégor descends 
from his car, and amid the joyous interruptions of his orchestra, proclaims 
his calling, and develops its attractions. 

He is thus fairly launched before the public, and his story — 
But it is not our intention to give a prosaic narrative of the shifting 
fortunes of our poor Belphégor ; there is too much of comedy on the light 
side of his character, too much of tragic feeling in its darker aspect, to be 
marred by dull details. A few words, then, on this point, will suffice. 
Belphégor has, as we have said, a wife and two children ; he loves them 
dearly, and his ménage is as happy as affection and the philosophy that 
smiles at the accidental evils of life can make it. Madeleine, he says, is 
* Ja joie de la maison—si nous avions une maison, nous autres ;” and their 
wandering existence would scarcely be clouded by a single care, if the 
health of his little girl were not so Frail 

“‘ Le soir, quand la recette a été bonne, on soupe gaiement en remer- 
ciant le bon Dieu-de ce qui est venu aujourd’hui; et quand la recette est 
mauvaise, on remercie le bon Dieu de celle qui viendra demain.” The 
“pauvre Paillasse,” who acknowledges this creed, establishes other claims 
on our interest than those that are merely professional. We learn to love 
him for his trusting, generous heart, as well as for the cheerfulness of his 
disposition. But there is a cloud one It is discovered that Madeleine 
is the rejeton of a noble family, who claim her from her ignoble position 
as the wife of a mountebank, through the medium of an agent, vainl 
tempting Belphégor to part with her by the offer of uncounted gold. 

égor and his family fly, are followed and traced to their retreat. 
The maternal anxieties of Madeleine, trembling for the fate of her sickly 
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child, whose life hangs in the balance between the privations of poverty 
and the restoratives of affluence, cause her to yield to the solicitations of 
the agent; and, for the sake of her infant, whom she takes with; her, 
leaving the eldest behind, after many struggles, she abandons her hus- 
- band. He, miserable, desolate man, still doomed, with smiles on his face 
and anguish in his bosom, to amuse the public, that he may give bread. to 
his son, makes it the purpose of his life to seek out and recover the wife 
thus snatched from him. Upon these incidents the story of Belphégor 
is founded ; and it isin the alternations between the grotesque and the 
tic, between the broad comedy of the mountebank and the deep suf- 
ering of the broken-hearted husband, that the interest of the drama 
depends. How securely it rests upon the genius of Fredérick Lemaitre, 
must be witnessed, not described. We can only point to isolated pas- 
sages. The spectator of his art—say, rather, of his nature—may follow 
his parti-colored career throughout, with argument in every i for 
laughter or for tears. What, on the one hand, can be more irresistibly 
comic than the profound air with which he teaches his assistant, Grain 
d@ Amour, the true way to scrape a carrot? What, on the other, more 
nising than the simple words in which he tells how his child is dying 

of hunger? What can be more ridiculously entertaining than the scene 
in which he counterfeits the manners of a ae raat of the old school, with 
the swagger of the mountebank breaking through the politesse of the man 
of birth, when, forgetting his assumed character, he b mar in the ears of 
his noble listeners, as to an admiring crowd, “Je porte quinze cents a 
bras tendu, et j’enléve a la force des dents le plus lourd de la société” ? 
—the same scene in which he describes the battle of Biberach, where 
“nous étions soixante mille hommes, rangés en deux cerceaux, et l’on 
fait avancer soixante mille bouches a feu;” and gets out of the embarras 
of too much artillery by saying, ‘‘autant de bouches que d’hommes, 
e’est naturel; winding up with such a charge of infantry upon cavalry, 
and of “ raétillerie” upon infantry, as never was heard of since the memo- 
rable military gymnastics of the Sieur Tripet, whose evolutions so justly 
voked the common-sense criticism of my Uncle Toby? Contrast this 
urishing rhodomontade, which is instinct with the whole soul of the 
Paillasse, with the bitterness of his mirth when he accuses himself before 
his wife of conduct which she knows to be repugnant to his nature, and 
foreign to his character ; or with the burst of anger that makes him, when 
he reveals himself, exclaim, “ Oui, Belphégor le Paillasse, Belphegor le 
misérable, le butor, la brute; mais cette brute a une femme, cette brute 
a des petits, et je viens vous redemander tout cela, entendez-vous, 
voleurs!” Nor can the force of tragedy go further than when, in the last 
stage of his despair, Belphégor is hurried to the verge of suicide, and is 
only saved from it by the timely avowal of Madeleine that she, too, claims 
the children of the Paillasse for her own, To suffer them to enjoy the 
future which had been offered to his wife, to love them for their sakes and 
not for his own, is the point on which the drama turns. To part with his 
children is still a hard task for Belphégor, though he preaches a philo- 
which his heart refuses to acknowledge: “Ah! vous le voyez 

bien, il faut que la mére et les enfans (not a word about himself) s’y 
habituent. ... . Un peu de patience, et laissez encore unie pour quelque 
temps la famille du Paillasse.” 
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May they live as long together as they can find representatives like 
Frédérick Lemaitre and Mademoiselle Clarisse ! 

Our feuilleton might easily be filled by confining ourselves simply to the 
theatre which Mr. Mitchell contrives to render so permanently attractive ; 
for, besides “ Paillasse,” M. Frédérick Lemaitre has appeared as Ruy 
Blas, and repeated his celebrated parts in the “ Auberge des Adrets” and 
the “ Dame de St. Tropez,” in all of which he has been admirably sup- 
ported by Mademoiselle Clarisse, who, for simple and natural acting, has 
scarcely a superior on any stage. But our own actors have claims upon 
our attention; and, with a single coup de baguette, we raise the curtain 
at the Princess’s Theatre, and see what Mr. Charles Kean has provided 
there for the entertainment of the public. 

‘‘ Fortune favours the bold,” and the bold venture of “The Corsican 
Brothers” has, indeed, been fortunate. In the success of this piece we 
scarcely know which to admire most—the excellence of the acting, the 
illusions of the scene, or the daring nature of the attempt to represent a 
double action of the same event, which shall impress the spectators with 
the belief that it is simultaneous. We must show, however, how all these 
elements have been combined to produce the success of which we speak. 

The first novelty of this drama is the personation by Mr. Kean of both 
the heroes of the story. It is effected inthis manner. Fabien and Louts 
dei Franchi are twin-brothers, whose separate existences are so myste- 
riously united, that, however wide apart, whatever evil befals the one is 
instinctively felt at the same moment by the other. Fadven is at: his 
family chdteau in Corsica, Louis in the midst of the gay world of Paris, when 
the warning comes to the former of some accident that has happened to 
his brother. Fabien expresses this conviction to a French tourist, who 
has brought him a letter of introduction from Louis, though the traveller 
bears the assurance that he left him well. ‘ You know not the nature of 
the tie that binds us,’’ replies Fabien ; “the accident has only just oc- 
curred ; this afternoon, while out shooting, I felt a sudden pain in my 
breast, like the stab of a sword,—my brother has been wounded.” And 
then he tells his new acquaintance a legend of his family, how a twin- 
brother, situated like himself, had received a similarly fatal warning, and, 
while writing to ascertain its truth, had been confirmed in it by the ap- 
pearance of his brother’s spectre, who caused a vision to pass before his 
eyes, showing the manner of his death. This is the precursor of what 
shortly afterwards happens to Fabien. 

Tormented by fraternal anxiety, when at last he is left alone, he flings 
aside his coat and sits down to write to Lowis, to learn if aught be ill with 
him. While thus engaged, his brother’s ghost appears—like him, with- 
out his coat, and in all respects a double of himself, save that there is a 
spot of blood on the shirt of the apparition. Another novelty here marks 
this singular drama-—the way in which the spectral visitation is managed. 
On the opposite side of the stage to where Fabien is sitting there rises a 
head, whose features closely resemble his own; by an almost pacer Hs 
tible motion, the head advances, and, ascending in its progress, gradual y 
displays the body to which it belongs, till, having or cut throu 
the air, the figure pauses close to Fabien, stretches out one hand, and the 
living brother becomes aware of the apparition of hina deceased. At the 
same moment the side of the apartment disappears, and in its place’ we 
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have the éableau of a fatal duel, which has taken place in a forest, where 
another double of Louis lies mortally wounded; and the victor in the 
combat—a man of striking appearance—stands in an attitude of grim de- 
fiance, wiping his bloody sword with a white handkerchief. This vision 
reveals the and we now see the Vendetta preparing by which 
Fabien is to avenge his brother's death. 

The act exhibits the supposed simultaneous action. Louis— 
whom Mr. Kean now represents—attends the dul de J opera during the 
Carnival, his object in going there being to warn a married lady, whom 
he unfortunately but uneelfishly loves, inst the artifices of a certain M. 
de Chéteau Renaud, who has contrived to get her into hispower. This 
man is a heartless roué, who lays a wager with one of his acquaintance 
that he will bring the lady, Madame de Lesparre, to his friend’s house 
at a given hour, in the midst of a party of gay companions, of more than 
doubtful character. Deceiving her as to his purpose, he wins his wager, 
but the lady claims the protection of Louis, who is a witness of Chateau 
Renaud's unworthy triumph, and a quarrel ensues, \to be decided by a 
duel in the forest of Fontainebleau. The former ¢ableau is now repeated, 
and here we recognise in the victor, Chdteau Renaud, But, to connect 
the action of the piece, a glade in the forest opens, and, beyond it appears 
another éableau, showing the interior of the Corsican chdteau, with 
Fabien gazing upon the group, as we left him at the close of the first act. 

Henceforward the drama has but a single development. 

The third act opens in the forest of Fontainebleau, and we recognise 
the tree beneath which Louis was killed. Chateau Renaud and his 
are flying from Paris, to avoid the consequences of the duel—five 
ing supposed to have elapsed—and their carriage breaks down 
the place where it occurred. Chdteau Renaud is haunted by a 
dread of some impending misfortune, and vainly strives to shake it 
The hand of fate is on him, and its minister appears in the person 

Fabien, who, guided by supernatural prescience, has sought and found 
his enemy on the very spot where his brother’s blood cries out for 
revenge. Fabien compels the reluctant Chateau Renaud to fight, and 

meet in mortal arbitrement. Chdteau Renaud’s sword is broken, 
the duel seems at an end. But no; Fabien immediately breaks his, 
and, armed with the points of their swords, now used like daggers, their 
hands being ected by handkerchiefs, the combat is renewed. The 
strife is deadly, and Chdteau Renaud falls beneath the weapon of his 
fierce antagonist. The Vendetta is accomplished; and while Fabien, 
absorbed in the act, stands with his back to the house, the spectre of 
Louis rises in the same manner as before, its representative being Mr. 
Kean, who, by a rapid substitution of persons undetected by the audience, 
has pacsed round the stage to reappear from below. By the gestures of 
the apparition we gather that the brothers will finally meet in heaven. 

We have been particular in detailing the incidents of this strange 
drama, because everything in it depends the scenic illusions. It is, 
i : inni dined so fastens on the specta- 
tors, that, while — before the eyes, not a breath is heard that might 
ae Tapt attention engrosses all; and it is only when the 
i that one awakens slowly, as from a spell. 

Mr. Kean’s acting throughout is admirable—first, as the frank, hearty, 
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country gentleman, the composer of local feuds, and the free di of 
Corsican itality ; next, as the earnest, high-minded student, the 
victim of a settled grief, marked for an early doom; and, lastly, as the 
resolute, inflexible avenger of blood, whom nothing can cause to swerve 
from the one purpose of his life. Nor is the acting of Mr. Wigan, as 
Chiéteau Renaud, less excellent in its way than that of Mr. Kean. The 
duel between these two, whether for finished science on the part of Fabien, 
or for deadly ferocity on that of his opponent, is the finest thing of the 
kind we ever saw. Duels are rarer now in France than they used to be; 
but some of the audience at the Princess’s Theatre may, have 
witnessed a quarrel’s issue in the Bois de Boulogne ; and, if so, they will 
at once admit the reality with which the stage-combat is invested. 

In giving everything connected with “ The Corsican Brothers” its due 
meed of praise, we must not omit to notice the perfect representation of 
the Bal de l’Opéra, with Flexmore as an inimitable Pierrot, nor the 
matchless chique and hardihood of Miss Daly’s Celestine. 

But “The Corsican Brothers” is not the only attraction at the 
Princess’s Theatre. We made a brief allusion, last month, to the re- 
production of Shakspeare’s historical play of “ King John,” and, having 
been again to see it, must give our experience in more detail. 

If the royal effigy, which lies on the monument in Worcester Cathedral, 
could become instinct with life and appear upon the mimic scene, it 
could not more faithfully render the outward form of the giver of 
Magna Charta, than the personation of the monarch by Mr. Kean. 
The accuracy of costume, and the manner in which the play has 
been put upon the stage, are really wonderful: the most perfect 
amtiquarian knowledge has been combined with the most consummate 
taste, and the result is an effect which, within our memory, has never 
been equalled. We have witnessed the transition from the utter absence 
of historical fidelity to the combinations which hardly approached it, and 
thenee onward, through certain improvements, to the present time, and we 
may fairly congratulate Mr. Kean that he has finally realised the truth. 
There is nothing to alter, nothing to amend. From the king himself in 
his mailed armour and flowing robe, to the lowest serf in his hood and 
jerkin, all is correct ; the cylindrical helmet, the long surcoat, the sharp- 
pointed shield, the embroidered baldrick, the damascened masse d’armes, 
the one-pricked spur, the arched crown, the turreted coronet, the 
jewelled glove, the heraldic knot—everything, in short, that per- 
tains to the costume of court or camp is rendered with a care 
and attention which make the play a perfect archzological study. 
One thing, in particular, we must especially notice, as it shows the nicety 
which. has presided over all the arrangements. In the French army, 
during the middle ages, there were two distinct standards—the Oriflamme, 
and the Royal Banner. The former, of crimson silk, was only borne 
when the King of France commanded in person ; the latter—as Favine 
describes it—“ of violet velvet blew celestiall, two ways semed with 
Floures de Luces, embrodered more full than sparing,”’ was carried in 
chief in the king’s absence. This distinction is observed in “ King 
John,”’ in the scenes where Philip Augustus and the Dauphin Louis 
respectively head the French forces. 

We have insisted upon the question of costume, and spoken of it first, 
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because with the multitude a pageant is the first attraction; but “ King 
John,” as represented at the Princess’s; Theatre; has; higher claims upon 
the attention of the intellectual observer. 
Mr. Kean’s King John is a grand and truthful embodiment of Shak- 
’s conception, and we do: not remember, in any former character 
of his, to have been so struck as in this with his resemblance to his gifted 
father; but the likeness did not destroy originality, for genius is always 
creative. The earlier scenes of the play exhibited the characteristics of 
the house of Anjou: prompt to leave everything to the issue of the 
sword, daring in personal valour, and, little scrupulous in the conduct of 
affairs. Then came the darker features of the monarch’s personal cha- 
racter, where by turns we saw the combined operation’of fear and cruelty 
suggesting his nephew's murder,—-the cautious choice of an agert to do 
the bloody deed,—the darkly-expressed hint,—the dread of disclosing 
his purpose too soon,—the mixture of doubt and hope while he sounded 
Hu a mae with which he caught at the faintest shadow of 


assent,—the whisper in which he at last fully declared his mean- 
ing,—and the hysterical joy with which he mer the assurance that 
his bidding would be done. 


The scene in which these varying passions are developed is one of the 
ordeals of a great actor, and most triumphantly did Mr. Kean pass 
through it. Equally fine in its degree was the burst of reproach hurled 
against Hubert, when the consequences of his supposed act were pressing 
on the guilty monarch,—and in the midst of his vacillations, his tears, 
his anxieties, remarkable was the tender pathos with which he apostro- 
phised his mother’s death. The closing scene of his death was as terrible 
as the closest adherence to nature could make it. There poison had 
surely done its work,—its agony was depicted with masterly force on the 
distorted lineaments of the'dying king, and was present in every tone and 

ure. So absolute was the truth of the catastrophe, that to witness it 
without a shudder was impossible. 

But we must not forget that Mr. Kean had valuable assistance in 
obtaining for “ King John” the success which the play has achieved. 
The Constance,of, Mrs.. Kean was full of dignity and fire—of womanly 
passion and maternal love—of royal desolation, and of the grief that 
no remedy can cure; her invectives against the baseness of Austria— 
the irony with which she taunted his cowardice—her clamorous appeal 
for war—her heartbroken sorrow at the capture of edee—tnlk the 
uncontrollable frenzy of her mind when she felt that all was lost— 
constituted a display of excellence which well asserted Mrs. Kean’s right 
to the high place sheholds in the opinion of the public. Very admirable, 
too, was Mr. Wigan’s Faulconbridge, nor less so the Hubert of Mr. 
Ryder; and we should be guilty of the greatest injustice if we refrained 
from saying that we never yet saw so good an Arthur as that of 
Miss Kate Terry in all our theatrical experience. 
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THE MAN FROM PARADISE.* 


A COMIC TALE, 
FROM THE DANISH OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


By Mrs. Busuey. 


THERE was a widow, once upon a time— 


Yet stop—with ¢ruéh we must commence our rhyme— 


She had been such, but now another spouse 
Had sought her love, and won the widow's vows. 


One evening she was quite alone at home 

eg the best husbands sometimes like to roam) ; 
he sat, her cheek ——— on her hand, 

The tea-things spread upon the table, and 

The kettle singing by, or on the fire— 

A sort of a monotonous steam lyre : 

Her thoughts from this low world of fogs had flown 

Up to the husband she first called her own ; 

She could not quite the dear, kind soul forget-— 

And ah! the other one was absent yet. 

“ But thou art happy now,” she cried—* in case 

In Abraham’s bosom thou hast found a place : 

Thou pitiest us, in these rooms close and old, 

Where one so often gets a cough or cold.” 


Then into a brown study she did fall, 

When suddenly some sounds her thoughts recal ; 
She hears a gentle knocking at the door ; 

She starts—looks at the roof, then at the foor— 
Then peers into each corner, as she cries, 

“ Well—who is there?” To be right brave she tries, 
But truth to tell, she almost shook with fear 

To see some ghost, or corpse-like form appear. 
Another knock—then in the doorway stood 

No spectre, but a youth of flesh and blood. 

*T was an apprentice who had run away 

From work, and chose from town to town to stray ; 
The rogue lived by his wits as best he might, 

For naught he scrupled at— except to fight. 


The quondam widow very soon perceived 

The intruder was not what she had believed— 
That he was mortal, not a form of air. 

She questioned whence he came, and also where 
He might be bound. “I’m on my way,” said he, 
-“ To Paris, madam, vid Germany.” 

With joyous heart she listened to his tale, 

And then she placed before him meat and ale, 
Kindly inviting him to eat and drink ; 

While she exclaimed, *‘ How very strange to think 
That you to Paradise are journeying on!— 

Why, that’s the land where my first husband’s gone ! 
Please give my love to him, our daughter’s, too, 
And—his suceessor’s compliments, will you ?” 





* Manden fra Paradiis. En komisk Fortzlling. 
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The Man from Paradise. 


Quickly the knave observed that the good dame 

In her geography was rather lame— 

That Paradise wh Paris she confounded. 

And though one moment he looked up astounded, 

The next into her droll conceit he fell, 

Saying, “ Oh, yes! I know the man well.” 

“‘ What! have you really been already there ?” 

She cried. “Then say, how does the dear one fare ?” 

“Ah! very badly. . ’Tis a tale of woe! 

I was up have m oue a month ago. 

A sort of a dog’s life the poor thing led, 

Early he had to rise—get late to bed ; 

Worked hard, and scarce a stitch of clothing had. 

His shroud and grave-clothes from the first were bad ; 

They very soon wore out, and now he goes 

Without a coat; and with bare legs and toes.” 

These words went like a dagger to her heart ; 

She shuddered—groaned— then, with a sudden start 

She rose, and soon an ample bundle made 

Whils th scab deiesteth te ce looked di 
ilst with big es im, 

“ This package, sir, I pray you ine him. 

Tell the poor fellow I shall send him more 

By the first opportunity—a store 

I'll surely send. Oh dear! oh dear! ‘tis sad 

His fate in yonder place should be so bad !” 


The rogue had stuffed quite to his heart’s content, 
So, taking up the bundle, off he went ; 

But first he thamked her for the food, and vowed 
The clothes she sent should soon replace the shroud. 
Long, long she sits, her eyes still full of tears : 

The absent husband now at length appears 

(Tis to the second one that I allude— 

The first, as has been shown, was gone for good) 


“ Well, I have curious tidings for your ear— 

A man from Paradise has just been here ; 

He knew poor Thi—is there.” (Such was the name 
Of him who was first husband to the dame.) 

And thereupon, with a most serious face, 

She told him all that had just taken place. 

The husband, when he heard her, smelled a rat, 

But only saying he would have a chat 

Himself with the great traveller, he sent 

For his best horse, and after him he went. 


*T was a sweet night, the moon was shining clearly— 
Just such a night as poets love most dearly ; 
The nightingales were pouring forth their notes, 


_ The owls were exercising, too, their throats ; 





But, what was better still, he found the track 

The thief had ta’en, and hoped to bring him back. 
Thieves, by the way, like the moon’s silver rays 
Far better than the sun’s meridian blaze. 

And now, how fared it with the thief himself, 
Thus making off with his ill-gotten pelf? 


He spied a man, who like old Nick was riding, 
And felt that he was in for a good hiding ; 

















The Man from Paradise. 


Therefore into a neighbouring ditch he flung 

The burden that across his back had slung, 

Then casting himself down u a bank, 

Quite in a lounging attitude he sank, 

And gazing on the clear calm skies above, 

He sang some ditty about ladies’ love. 

Up comes the rider at a rapid trot— 

The pace had made him and his steed both hot— 
And asked abruptly, reining in his grey, 

If he had seen a rascal pass that way, 

Who on his shoulders a large bundle bore— 

A horrid thief he was, the horseman swore. 

“‘ Why, yes,” was the reply, “I have just seen 

A fellow with long legs pass by—I ween 

It is the same you Ha. ; for he looked round 
Soon as your horse’s footfall on the ground 

Was heard—and then, as quickly as he could, 
He fled to hide himself in yonder wood. : 
If you make haste, you there will catch him soon.” 
The horseman thanked him much and craved a boon— 
It was to hold his steed, while in pursuit 

He went himself into the wood on foot. 
*T was granted, and the husband rushed among 
The bushes tall—while the thief laughing sprung 
Upon the horse; he took the bundle too, 
And fast away he rode, or rather flew. 


Angry, fatigued, and scratched till he was sore, 
The busband came, his bootless errand o’er. 
Fancy what was his grief, his rage, to find 

The horse he thought he left so safe behind, 
Gone too! He cried, “ Hey! hey!” its name he called, 
But all in vain he shouted and he bawled— 
The clever thief the faster rode away. 

There was no creature near on whom to lay 
The blame ; so the poor foolish dupe abused 
The moon, for having thus her light misused. 
Home on his weary legs he had to trudge ; 
His steed to the vile thief did he not grudge! 


“ Well, did you find him ?” asked his smiling wife. 
He answered, in a tone subdued, “ My life, 

I did. I found him, and—and—for your sake, 
Our best, our swiftest horse I let him take, 

That he with greater speed might find his way.” 
The dame smiled on him, and in accents ga 
Exclaimed, “O best of husbands! who could find 
Your equal—one so thoughtful, wise, and kind!” 


MORAL. 


The moral of this story shows, 

Though knaves on women oft impose, 

That men are sometimes quite as green, 
But hold their tongues themselves to screen. 


EAM Ns TREES - 
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THe “Head of the, Family,”* by the author of “Olive” and tho 
“Ogilvies,” is a work of superior character, both in general tone of 
morality, style, and tendency. Ninian Greme, ‘the elder brother, at 
once guardian and schoolmaster to a family of six orphans, is not 
at first a winning character; an occasional, grave, quiet, affectionate 
smile is insufficient to gain those sympathies, which, as the hero of 
the story, he claims triumphantly in the,end. ‘Our Sister,” Lindsay, 
sweetly humble, neither clever nor beautiful, also wants character at 
starting, but we learn to love her in the end. But there is a greater 
variety of character in that old-fashioned house, ‘The Gowans.” There 
is Reuben, a hard, mathematical-headed young Scot; Edmund, of 

reat sensitiveness and susceptibility, a sweet nature, the poet of the 
amily, but too easily, led astray ; twin girls, ‘‘sonsie, fresh, and fair;” 
Tinie, the youngest princess, a creature beautiful and blithe, as youngest 
princesses always happen to be ; and lastly, there is a ward, too, Hope 
Ansted, very small and child-like looking, very fair, and “the shyest 
young lady that was ever known.” | 

The stern, hard-working Ninian has, strange to say, among his 
acquaintances a worthless character, but a handsome, seductive man, 
who goes in Edinburgh by the name of Mr. Ulverston. He has also, 
among his professional acquaintances as a lawyer, a young woman of 
great beauty and extraordinary mental powers, always bordering on the 
verge of insanity, who is called, by good Mrs. Forsyth, Mrs. Rachel Arm- 
strong, but who calls, herself Mrs, Geoffrey Sabine, and who was, as 
the daughter of a Border farmer, the wife of Mr. Sabine, and—at that 
time, unknown to all parties—the same person as Ninian’s friend, Mr. 
Ulverston. While Ninian is becoming daily more and more attached 
to his fair ward, Mrs. Forsyth has a son, John, brought up to the 
ministry—a “ douce, quiet, saint-like young man”—who, as opposites 
sometimes so strangely meet, falls in love with the fiery and intellectual, 
but the deserted and broken-hearted Rachel. Need to say, that his suit 
meets with no success. So it is also with Ninian Greme. Much the 
senior of his young pupil, he inspired nothing but awe and respect, 
where he felt love ; while Hope, restored to her father—a prodigal and a 
spendthrift—is induced to give her hand to Ulverston, already wedded 
to another, but who is described as.‘‘the perfect type of that Norman 
beauty still seen, though rarely, among the ancient gentry of England.” 
While Ninian remains at ‘“ The Gowans,” with his much-enduring, 

disappointed, and hopeless affection, Edmund goes to London to try his 
chances as an author. The Clytemnestra of the story, Rachel, has at 
the same time attained to a first-rate reputation as a tragic actress. 
The old intimacy of young Greme and the actress is renewed : Edmund 
becomes a successful anthor, his society is sought by fashionable and un- 
principled young men, and he is on the verge of ruin, when he is rescued 
y the timely arrival of Ninian. This arrival of Ninian’s in London 
leads, by a long and devious course of events, to the unravelling of the 
history of Rachel, of Mr. Ulverston’s marriage, and of pretty Hope Ansted 





* The Head of the Family. A Novel: By th: Author of “Olive” and the 
“ Ogilvies.” Chapman and Hall. 
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not being, after all, a wife, although a mother! The end to Ulverston is, 
as it ought to be, tragic; and Ninian,-with a constancy and a truth which, 
as Lord Byron said, was only to be found in a man of cold climate, takes 
Hope and her fatherless child to, his heart and home. The plot of 
this story gives, however, no idea of the peculiar merits and qualities of 
the work as a work of art. This lies in the slow, consistent, effectual 
working-out of a character that is as steady and unchangeable as rock— 
_ that is tried, sorely tried—even to the one whom he has loved so long, 
and so tenderly, having a child of sin and shame, and yet to be true to 
her and make a wife of her! No extract ever can give an idea of the 
close purpose and persistent talent with which such a character is worked 
out, and carried through all kinds of trials, sacrifices, labours of love and 
of sore grief, to arrive at one grand point, the saving of his beloved pupil. 
“The Head of the Family” requires, indeed, to be carefully read, es 
carefully studied, to be thoroughly understood and appreciated. 

Miss Crumpe is a clever well-known writer of Irish stories. Where 
there are so many in the field—and Ireland produces more novelists and 
story-tellers than the other two parts of the United Kingdom put together 
—it requires no small talent and acquirements to ensure success. Miss 
Crumpe possesses all the chief points essential to such a result: she is 
evidently intimate with the Irish character, she is versed in Irish history, 
and above all, she is thoroughly acquainted with, and has the gift to 
relish, the wildest Irish scenery. Add to all this, she tells her story with 
that spirit and quick succession of incident which are indispensable to the 
success of an Irish story. 

The scene of the story of the ‘‘ Death Flag”* (the name of a privateer 
or rather buccaneer ship) is laid in the barony of Bear and Bautry, one 
of the wildest in. Ireland, and part, indeed, in what, if possible, is wilder 
still—the islanded, almost unapproachable and. inaccessible Skelig rocks, a 
celebrated shrine of Irish superstition. The chief dramatis persone are 
the Sullivans, at the head of which clan, at the time of the story—that is 
to say, the latter end of last century—was one Mortimer O’Sulli- 
van, or Murty Oge O’Sullivan Beare, as he proudly but improperly wrote 
himself, always taking particular care to flourish the O”’ of six times 
greater size than the other letters, which his relative and namesake, 
Murty Tongue Arrigud, the schoolmaster at Kenmare, remarked, made 
Murty Oge’s signature look for all the world like a turkey’s egg in a 
wren's nest ! 

Murty Oge, a square-built little gentleman, with a curled periwig 
and a three-cocked hat edged round with gold lace, was a red, jolly- 
looking buceaneer of about fifty, with a weather- beaten, well-scarred face, 
only one eye, and a mouthful of formidable tusks, rather than teeth. 
This specimen of the Irish chieftain of not a century ago, kept up a kind 
of regal establishment at Ross MacOwen, where salmon were potuayy 
caught in the kitchen—a considerable stream of water running throug 
the centre thereof—and where he maintained a body-guard of twelve 
stout followers, each of whom was provided with cutlass and pistols ; 
and among whose. other retainers are several well-sketched charac- 
ters: Dan Connell, the O’Sullivan’s foster-brother, and a trusty valley- 





* The Death Flag. By Miss Crumpe. Author of “ Geraldine of Desmond,” 
&e., &c., &. William Shoberl. 
April—vou, XCIV. NO. CCCLXXVI. 2k 
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de-cham, a3 wicked as ‘bis, master, with more low cunning; Piping Phil 
a see Sees qualities; and Father Sy yh iis xu ‘a t zeal” 
—as ey, an Enghshman, m y the "Sullivan, 
designated him—** int bel ein, and little sense when he was 
sober.” But -there-was.also a nephew, William O’Sullivan, a strong, 
dashing, unprineipled young Irishman, a worthy scion of a race of pirates, 
and who opens the rai the. forcible. abduction from a ball-room at 
Cork ofa very beautiful and ‘amiable young lady, Edith, O’Moore. ‘There 


heroine in the person of Eva Dillon, a bosom-friend of the un- 
fortunate Edith’s, and “a when, beloved and engaged to Lord, Ogilvie, 
ey seilip diets tasineien Sioned From Preaen by the bold ae 
Oge, and. carried off in the Death Flag to, the coast of 
divin is done to the fair Eva, after the. most extraordinary 
es and narrow/escapes, Lord Ogilvie being im pursuit on the pre- 
cipitous and eave-worn Skelligs, and after many fierce and well-told 
combats at sen. Not so, however, with poor Edith, in whom. our interest 
remains ‘painfully centred to the end, by her being made an irretrievable 
victim to the young Irishman’s lust and vindictiveness; for in bis wish to 
injure Lord. Ogilvie, William O'Sullivan. mistook Edith for Eva—a mis- 
take which eost Edith her happiness and her life, but which was quite a 
trifle to an O’Sullivan, who would have done as much to Eva, Happily, 
the abductor and ‘unserupulous injurer of innocence. perished on the scaf- 
fold, dying with a sneer’ that he was too fine a fellow to be gibbeted ; 
while the € O’Sullivan Beare, hunted down to his last hiding-place, the Old 
House of Quolagh, fell killed by his assailants at the feet fof his clans- 
men. 

These strange incidents, which belong to an old school of romance— 
the interest in which, ‘notwithstanding the prognostics of utilitarians and 
zealous promoters of, matter-of-fact knowledge, will probably never die— 
is interestingly imterwoven. with certain e pisodes in the hfe of Prince 
Charles Edward, commonly called the Feaelan and the whole, indeed, 
bears evidence of having been founded more or less on historical facts. 
This imparts, if possible, a still greater degree of interest to this stirring 


romance. 
Two versions have appeared of M. Goldschmidt’s remarkable Danish 


romance, “The Jew.” One by Mrs. Bushby ; the other by Mrs. Howitt. 
Wegive the decided preference to the former translation. Herself of 
Danish origin, Mrs. Bushby has rendered M. Goldschimdt’s very powerful 
and very singular, story so admirably mto our own language, that all 
notion, of its being a translation is lost. 

We will didienier to, give, some notion of this extraordinary tale, 
which is especially valuable as giving a perfect picture of modern Jewish 
me i ge rehgiew customs—M, Goldschmidt, the author, 
being a ew. 

Jacob Bendixen, the rn around whom. the peculiarities and charac- 
teristics of the Jew are grouped, is, the son of a quiet, able trades- 
man of a little, Funen town ;. but he is, initiated, as a child, by an uncle 
of vast energy—Isaac_ Bamberger—into all kinds of warlike exercises 
+-to trumpet and drum, to: migh like a horse, and to bark like a dog. 


Jacob grows up a solitary child, with strange ideas and poetic visions. 
Tutored by his uncle, when the Christian children derided him on the 


shore of his natal town, he knows how to vindicate his boyhood and his 
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faith ; and when still a youth, on the occasion of an insurrection against 
the Jews, historically known as the Jews’ feud of September, 1819, he 
nearly slays one of the Christian persecutors of his race. Sent to school 
goer, Jacob is, as usual,’ reviled and beaten, till he retorts 
y upon one of his perseeutors. “Here he reads the poems of 
Oehlenschalager, which open to him a new life. He lays aside his 
Tephilim and the accompanying silk-bag ; he begins to question whether 
various kinds of food can be any breach of the divine law. He lays 
aside his Arbakamphoth—the token of the covenant between himself 
and the God of the Jews—and at last prays like the rector of his univer- 
sity. For this apostacy, Jacob is punished with a father’s curse, and his 
uncle raises his arm against him. Jacob then leaves his home for ever, 
and devotes himself to the study of medicine; falls in love with the 
Christian sister of a fellow-student—Thora Fangel ; has a jealous quarrel, 
and is forced to leave for Paris, where he becomes the friend of Leonie, 
a young French actress. To get rid of him, an old Baron Descamps, the 
tector of the gay young lady, procures him a commission in the army. 
Jacob next fights in Algeria, till he deserts with Jasinski, to fight 
for the cause of the Poles at Warsaw; and at length he returns wounded 
to Copenhagen, to find Thora married to his old rival and enemy, Lieu- 
tenant Engberg. 

The “ Last Peer’* is a tale of the 20th century—that is to say, the 
century that is to come; but the advent of which, as far as “a last peer” 
is concerned, is already threatened by the good people of Manchester, on 
the occasion of a Conservative ministry coming into power. The progress 
here is more gentle. The old nobility, with valueless estates, and encum- 
bered with debt, had been long a mere cipher in the nation; and to re- 
lieve the country from the burden of an impoverished aristocracy, even @ 
shadow of dignity has been denied to them. " In such happy times, the 
Earl of Carrington remained the last representative of his race in Eng- 
land. His only son, Lord Ashby, was engaged in a noble dying ctremela 
to live by farming. The factory race was dominant, agriculture broken 
up and divided ; and all large landed properties, and all aristocracies 
were dispersed and prostrate before million-mouthed cotton-spinners and 
mechanics. 

There was also the peer’s only daughter, the Lady Julia—the last 
remnant of a race, beautiful, graceful, and refined by birth and blood; 
now subjected to the rude wooings of an uncouth parvenu, Ralph, the un- 
principled son of a miser and miscreant; next, to those of Philip, the 
more worthy descendant of a man of honour and a merchant of wealth, 
but happily reserved for one of gentle blood and aristocratic feeling— 
Frank Trevor. 

The “ Last Peer” is, indeed, as far as story is concerned, a simple nar- 
rative of love, and plots, and machinations, in which some very disre u- 
table characters play a prominent part. But that is nothing to what 
awaits our children in 1900 odd! A free-trading country has also be- 
come a free-thinking country. A fixed religion being an unjust tax upon 
those who differed from it, and a national religion being a troublesome 
Soret: it has been done away with. Parish churches remain, but 

ose who attend them have to support them. Poverty and lack of em- 





* The Last Peer. A Novel. T. C. Newby. 
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ployment have, at the sanie’time, spread the’ amount of crime to a fearful 

tent.  House-breaking ‘fs no longer-a'silent, stealthy operation, con- 
ducted by skilful hands, and shrouded in darkness; but desperate men 
league together and attack’ property ini the broad’ daylight! | Those who 
want to'see whither ‘free-trade will lead us, if uncurbed ‘by a Conserva- 
tive ‘nhinistry, must, if inclined to a morbid, melancholic view of the 
matter, peruse the “Last Peer.” It is a curious thing, that- there is 
scarcely a political ‘or even a religious change possible in this country, 
but ‘that there ‘is a novel ready timed to the event. 

“Horace Grantham”™* is'the story, as its title indicates; of a “ neglected 
son” —-not a neglected gon in the ordinary sense of the word, but in-the 
“fashionable.” Horace’ isa captain in the army, unattached, and who 
has even seen some service'in Canada’; he has been bereft of a fortune 
left to him by a Seotch grandfather, by the villany of one of the same firm 
—a Mr. Foster; ‘his’ father, rolling im luxuries and selfishness, makes him 
no allowance; and thus left to his own resources, he goes to the continent, 
is victimised by a sharper of great plausibility, who designates himself 
as an “honourable,” and'by a French actress whom he has the impru- 
dénice to entertain a connexion with. ‘The author traces all these errors, 
primarily, to a father’s heartlessness ‘and neglect—a theme he appears 
never weary of expatiating upon; but if, at Horace’s age, and after his 
practical’ experience of life, he has'not come to years ‘of discretion, we 
wonder wheri the time of self-responsibility is to begin. 

A’ good angel, however, comes to the rescue in the shape of Mr. Cecil 
—a genuitie and a really good man—one who sets more value upon secur- 
ing’ the respect and’ love of his children, than he did upon the fact of what 
his dinner consisted 6f; or what people might think of his establishment 
or mode of life.” ‘This excellent man and parent saves Horace from the 
harpies in whose clutches he had been till that time firmly held; and in 
return, the- gallant (substantively as well as adjectively) young’ captain 
conceives an earnest and honourable attachment for Amy, the beautiful 
and amiable daughter of so worthy a father. By one of those strange 
and fortuitous ‘incidents’ which constitute the gist of a novel, and the 
crowning ‘position ofa play, Mr. Cecil, once a man of fortune, had been 
so severe a sufferer by railroad speculations, as to be obliged to absent 
himself for a timé on ‘tle continent, and this he had only been able to ac- 
complish by a loan advaticed to him’ by the very same Mr. Foster who 
had been a''traitor to Horace, but this’ time with a superadded condition 
that Mr. James’Foster, a reprobate’ son of a villanous father, should wed 
the fair Amy} this’ condition, agreed to by Miss Cecil under fear and 
conipulsion, ‘atid in the anxiety ‘to rescue her father from a threatened pro- 
secution, was’not known’ to her own parent.’ We need not betray here 
the gradual 'steps'by which the Fosters were exposed, and poetical justice 
doné to Horace and Amy. The work,’ however,'we /niay say, is written 
with considerable nerve and spirit: there are'some pleasant fishing excur- 
sions, and also two rather prolix episodes, one relating to religious topics, 
the other ‘to lifé in Canada ; but the scene in which the drunken James 
Foster betrays his engagement with Amy to the astonished and 
hitherto baffled Horace and. Amy’s brother, John Cecil; would carry any 
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* Horace Grantham} or, the Neglected Son. By Charles Horrocks, Esq.,- late 
Captain H.M. 15th Regiment. William Shoberl. 
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novel'triumphantly through the, ordeal of critica] perusal, and leave a per- 
manent impression-of deep interest, wrought up with rare power and great 
dramatic skill. 

Racy, life-like sketches of military existence, even though the theme 
be “* Country Quarters,”* are always acceptable. ‘There is something so 
off-hand, so light-hearted, ‘and so reckless, in a soldier’s life, that his ve 
foibles, his esprit-de-corps, his overweening self-estimation, his jealousies, 
his inevitable grumblings, his inconstancies and inconsistencies—nay, his 
very slang—are all charitably, passed over, and often even become conta- 
gious, ‘Thus, for example, these very ‘‘ Confessions” open in a manner 
which prejudices the reader at, first against the confidant and his friends, 
and give no idea of the staid, sentimental, and almost common-place love- 
making that is to wind up'a story which commences in so rollicking, so 
care-devil, and so supercilious a strain, The soldier’s farewell, after the 
fashion of the British army, the last will and testament of James Haw- 
kins, the charitable bequest to the corps that succeeds of the last of the 
“ garrison hacks’’ (the lady-loves last in the list), with full details to the 
successor of the various qualifications of the same, unless it were retrieved 
by its military tnsowerance and pangency, would be a libel upon manhood, 
and a disgrace to a soldier. . James Hawkins’ epistle is, however, further, 
totally and entirely redeemed by his subsequent honourable conduct to 
the fair Ellen O'Reilly, whom he, at the outset, hands oyer so unceremo- 
niously and so unserupulously to the flash man of the 120th, One volume 
of fun, another of philosophy, anda third of sentiment, are alike wound 
up by the supercilious Hawkins and the sneering Cobb entering the holy 
state of matrimony at the same time, and which caused them to be com- 
pared, according to the taste (anatomical, mythological, horticultural, 
Biblical, or gastronomical) of individuals, to the Siamese twins, to Castor 
and Poliux, to twin-cherries on one stalk, to Saul and Jonathan, and to 
Bubble and Squeak. The latter we should think the most genuine com- 
parison. The egotism of the man-militant, as depicted in these volumes, 
is, indeed, something supreme, It is searcely relieved by a few occasional 
gleams of human sympathy, as in the illness of Ensign Waldgrave, the 
sorrows of Ellen O’Reilly,,or by the sound sense shown in the views 
taken of Irish politics and Irish agitation and discontent. The best— 
indeed, the most genuine—things in the book are the characters. The 
cavalry officer, an incurable, | irretrievable, hopeless snob, with a gigantic 
opinion of himself, and a maniacal self-idolatry| (not, uncommon, also, in 
the Foot) in his character of a wearer.of spurs. Our hero, Cobb himself, 
alarmingly caressed in the fashionable circles of Ballymacrocodile, fancying 
every “tit, and gal, and filly, and heifer’ (military slang for young 
ladies) in love with him, and giving good advice, inthe logic of the bar- 
rack and the canteen, to the well-disposed, as yet, uncorrupted Johnny 
Waldgrave. Major O'Flaherty, a shoek-headed semi-savage, from far 
Connaught, a good soldier,and story-teller, and, by no means, ferocious, 
though his aacestors were kings,in the days of Allambdh Fodlalmb, and 
by no means bore that title meekly. , Jenkins, a Welshman, and a sort,of 


* Confessions of re ag Quarters; being some Passages in the Life of 
Somerset Cavendish Cobb, Esq., late Captain in the 120th Foot (Camberwell 
Rangers). By ..Captain Charles Knox, author of “ Hardness,” &c. Saunders 
and Otley. ' } Ta. 
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3 wag; Popkins, an adjective;) Musgrave, a north-countryman ‘and 
eet tn.deare anole the booted Apollos of the garrison, 


among: whom ‘the’ ‘most remarkable was’ Major Ducrow, the “ hero of 
Ww ;’ a theme upon which he never ceases to expatiate; Captain 
Waddilove, who considered ** Don Juan” as merely a faint foreshadowing 
of the “coming man’’—himself; also an engiveer and two artillery 


alike in ‘utter scorn and contempt, as men without mind, intellect, or 
mathematics— mere food for the powder they manufactured, or customers 
for the canteen, an institution from which the Ordnance derive a handsome 
rent by keeping the army drunk. Such were the conquering heroes that 
reigned over the Ballymacrocodilinas; and having introduced our readers 
to such a bevy of bold, immaculate, and irresistible men in red and blue, 
we may recommend, with greater chance of success, that their amusing 
confessions of progress should be duly perused and digested. 
And now, from stories of modern young gentlemen who call themselves 
neglected because left without a few thousands a year—0of red-coated 
heroes destroying the peace of mind of kind-hearted Irish girls—of Jews 
turned Algerine and Polish warriors—of Irish abductors, lineal de- 
seendants of Achy and Dermot M‘Murchad, kings of Leinster, illustrious 
for similar proceedings—of hard-featured, grim Scotch moralists, who 
can just afford to love a little,—to a tale of the good old school—a tale of 
lamaly damsels carried away by bold pirates—of prison-bars, of island- 
caves, and rock-girt castles—of chases breathless in interest, sea combats 
ship to ship, land combats hand to hand—and of maidens rescued from 
their captors, or living to share their gallant captors’ fate. Such are the 
kind of incidents to be met with in the story of Zappa and his stranger 
bride, the chase of the Sea Hawk, the rescue of Ada Garden, the 
burning of the Zoe by Captain Rawson, and of Nina and the pirate 
-chief, as related by our friend, W. H. G. Kingston, in the “ Pirate of the 
Mediterranean,”* a work which abounds in stirring incidents and strange 
adventures, and which we strongly recommend to the lovers of excitement. 
Judge Haliburton, the well-known editor of the ‘* Traits of American 
Humour,” f insists upon the fact, that humour, in a country larger than 
England, France, seoliiededn put together, has a character as different as 
are the climate, soil, and productions, the habits, tastes, and necessities, of 
a widely-diffused population. There is no gainsaying so self-evident a 
propestion. We have the Yankee, not descendants of plump, rosy-gilled 
grey but of a hard-faced, atrabilious race, “stiff from long wrestling 
ith the Lord in prayer, and who had taught Satan to dread the new 
Puritan hug,”—a strange hybrid, according to Judge Haliburton, of 
mystic practicalism, niggard geniality, calculating fanaticism, cast-iron en- 
thusiasm, unwilling humour, and close-fisted generosity. Then, we have 
the hoosiers of Indiana, the suckers of Illinois, the pukes of Missouri, the 
buck-eyes of Ohio, the red-horses of Kentucky, the mud-heads of 
Tenessee, the wolverines of Michigan, the eels of New England, and the 
corn-crackers of Virginia. But, admitting all this, the reader of these 














* The Pirate of the Mediterranean. <A Tale of the Sea. By William H. G. 
We Med» author of “The Prime Minister,” “The Circassian Chief,” &c. 

. C. Newby. 

+ Traits of American Humour, by Native Authors. Edited and adapted by the 
Author of “Sam Slick,” &c., &c. Colburn and Co. 
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volumes will not fail to observe that’ there is a certain spirit of similarity 
that pervades all American humour; that, for example, at times sly and 
sarcastic, it is as fond of exposing a presumed simplicity or ignorance, as 
it is of dressing up an act of cleverness utterly regardless of principle— 
that.it is almost always rude and semi-barbarous; and that, in the narra- 
tive line, it is especially prone, to the exaggerated and the false. The 
ity. of, the renowned Davy Crockett appears, for example, to be 
solely connected with Munchausen kind of exploits, couched in American 
dialect, and adapted to American habits and experiences. There is also 
a great deal of repetition in these, humorous. stories; the same joke 
is, often, made, to, tell, several times—as we find, for example, the sur- 
reptitious kisses of lovers, made by the half-sleepy dame up-stairs, to 
undergo, in different stories, a variety of strange and humorous applica- 
tions. If any one wants, however, to. study or to make himself fami- 
har with what American humour is, he cannot do better than consult 
these truly-characteristic and amusing pages. ‘“ My First and Last 
Speech in the,General Court’’ is an irreproachable sketch, capitally told. 
The “ Widow Rugby’s Husband,” on the contrary, is a Yankee trait of 
expediency, regardless of principle, searcely redeemed by its humour. 
Bar (bear) stories are, as may be imagined, pattionlasy numerous, and 
constitute the great topic of the backwoodsman. ‘ The Big Bear of 
Arkansas,” by T. B. Thorpe, seems to be the most renowned; but the 
most, amusing is, we think, Colonel Crockett’s account of his falling down 
@ hollow tree, head foremost, and being drawn out by a bear, holding fast 
to the stump of his tail with his teeth—an operation that cured him of 
the toothache. For a bear-story of the true Munchausen character, we 
need. only refer to the feats of Mik-hoo-tah, who, having broken his leg 
in a bear encounter, gives battle, when vell again, to an old grisly bear, 
and kills him with bis bran-new wooden leg, detached for that purpose 
from the stump, and used as a weapon of bar-destruction. 
Here is a brief specimen of American humour, entitled ‘ Yankee 


Homespun :” 

“ When | lived in Maine,” said Uncle Ezra, I helped to break up a new 
piece of ground ; we got the wood off in the winter, and early in the spring 
we begun ploughing on’t. It was so consarned rocky, that we had to get forty 
yoke of oxen to one plough—we did, faith—and I held that plough more’n a 
week ; J thonght I should die, It e’en a’most killed me, 1 vow. Why, one 
day I was hold’n, and the plough hit a stump, which measured just nine feet 
and a half through it—hard and sound white oak. The plough split it, and I 
was going straight throngh the stump, when I happened to think it might snap 
together again, so I threw my feet out, and had no sooner done this than it 
snapped together, taking a smart hold of the seat of my pantaloons, Of course 
I was tight, but I held on to the, plough-handles ; and thougli the teamsters 
did all they could, that team of eighty oxen could not tear my pantaloons, nor 
cause me to let go my grip... At last, though, after letting the cattle breathe, 
they gave another strong pull altogether, and the old stump came out about 
the quickest ; it had monstrous long roots, too, let me tell you. My wife 
made the cloth for thém pantaloons, and I haven’t worn any other kind 
since.” 

“The only reply made to this was: 

“TI should have thought it would have come hard upon your suspenders,” 

“ Powerful hard.” 


Stories of rustic courtship are very numerous, and highly national : 
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“ Lord!” exclaims Johnny Beedle, courting Sally Jones, on the occasion of 
his first embrace, “ did ye ever see a hawk pounce upon a young robin? or a 


bumble bee on aclover top? I say nothing.” 
Consarn it, how a buss will crack of a still frosty night! Mrs. Jones was 


about half way between asleep and awake. 
“There goes my yeast bottle,” says she to herself, “burst into twenty 


hundred pieces, and my bread is all dough agin.” 

Billy Warwick relates also of his courtship with Miss Barb’ry Bass: 

“She trimbl’d, and look’d so pretty, and sed nothin’, I couldn’t help kissin’ 
her; and seein’ she didn't say ‘ quit,’ I kissed her nigh on seven or eight times ; 
and as old Miss Bass had gone to bed, and Kurnel (Colonel) Hard was a 
snorin’ away, I warn’t perticllar, and I s’pose I kiss’d her too loud ; for jist as I 
kissed her the last time, out hollered old Miss Bass : ‘My Lord, Barb'ry! old 
Troup is in the milkpan ; I heard him smackin’ his lips a-lickin’ of the milk. 
Git out, you old warmint—git out !’” 


As a specimen of the extravagant in the same line, Colonel Crockett’s 
admiration of a young lady, whose new gown was made of a whole bear’s 
hide, the tail serving for a train, might be quoted. The said young lady 
could weave a rope of live rattlesnakes; and when giving her arm to 
Davy, put a fifty-pound stone into her pocket, to balance her on the other 
side. Davy, however, was outcourted here by a fellow with a pocket 
full of eyes, that had been gouged from people of his acquaintance ! 

Sketches like that of the “‘ Decline and Fall of the City of Dogtown,” 
are also very nationally characteristic, and have been introduced with suc- 
cess into our own literature. The ‘“ Way in which Billy Harris Drove the 
Drum-Fish to Market,” is a bit of very original humour. So, also, ‘of the 
father and son, both done at “thimble-rig ;” and of twenty other stories, 
that might, many of them, be made the basis of good telling farces. 

“Scenes and Adventures in Central America”* are said to be “ based” 
upon the German works of Charles Sealsfield ; but whencesoever derived, 
they are certainly admirably-depicted sketches of life and scenery. Mr. 
Hardman is a very clever writer—one of the best, in fact, of old Maga’s 
contributors. The opening scene of a prairie on fire is as startling 
as. anything of the kind in Cooper, and the horrors of the Cypress 
Swamp are accumulated till the reader feels his flesh creeping, and 
his very hair standing on end. The ‘Bloody Blockhouse” is.a record 
of a gallant struggle on the part of a handful of American backwoods- 
men against a host of Spaniards and French, or Acadians as they 
were called, when. the latter held Louisiana. The main point in the 
‘« Scamper in the Prairie,” and which lies in the lost man following his 
own track for hours together, ever travelling in a circle, is now an oft- 
repeated transatlantic joke; we have it in another shape, in the instance of 
the ’coon-hunt, or a fency country, in Sam Slick’s “‘ Traits of American 
Humour.” ‘“ Bob Rock” is a capital sketch of what a backwoodsman once 
was, and the “ Patriarch Oak” is admirably described. ‘“ Twenty to One” 
is a little bit of Americanism, as patent as the capture and cutting-up 
of the.sea-serpent, to any one versed in that rollicking, go-a-head kind of 
literature, of the true Davy Crockett style—which runs its career as 
interestingly disregardful of all propriety or possibility, as it is of all 
facts or truth. 


* Scenes and Adventures in Central America. Edited by Frederick Hardman, 
Esq. William Blackwood and Sons. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE MINISTRY AND THEIR OPPONENTS. 


THE ascendancy of the manufacturing classes in this country is beeom- 
ing daily more and more threatening to the common welfare. Already 
“7 are intolerant of labour, except at their own prices ; nor will they 
- suffer ‘those ‘to be in power who are not‘of them or withthem. ‘Taken as 

a body, these, classes are guided in their politics by cheap Radical Sunday 
papers, and minor local publications of a still more subversive character, 
as also by stirring demagogues, of various power and influence for evil, 
from the club-orator to the great impediment at St. Steplien’s.. Taken 
as a body, their tendencies are in religion to Dissent, or more frequently 
to Mammon worship ; in morality, to self-interest, glossed and coloured 
over by a transparent affectation of partisanship ; in politics, to the per- 
petual tumbling down of old and reverend institutions, in order to’ sup- 
plant them by new, untried, inexperienced, often vulgar or little refined, 
and most inadequate substitutes. Above all, they are intolerant of all 
and everything that is not of themselves. 

Herein, we hold, lies the great error of an industrious, enterprisi g 
hard-working, skilfal race of men, and of those who guide’ them in 
their social opinions—who help to form their likes and dislikes: We 
are very far from disparaging the manufacturing classes. We regard 
them with the respect due to one of the most wondrous phenomena 
of the age. Although we doubt if they have conduced, only in a very 
indirect: manner, to ‘increase the happiness of any one individual ‘in 
the country, we are ready to grant that wet have brought about un- 
exampled prosperity. They have, with the aid of the commercial classes, 
and the mariners of Old England—the sturdy, sinewy race of bold adven- 
turers, whose interests, so deeply interwoven with that of the manufac- 
turing classes, have been yet sacrificed at the same shrine—raised this 
country to the highest pinnacle of riches and power. ' But this does not, 
by any means, constitute a right to be the sole rulers of this great nation. 
That they should have voices, loud in proportion to their importance, and 
as numerous and influential as their own ' host, none will deny; but that 
they ‘should prevent any other party from holding power, except those 
who are prepared to go along'with them and do their behests, is a state of 
things which, if ‘not firmly and energetically combated in time, will soon 
leave all other interests prostrate, aud at the mercy of one particular class. 

' Andare there ‘not other interests in Great Britain besides the manufac- 
turing? Withoutwishing to put one class against another, when, on the con- 
trary, ‘they are meant by nature to ¢o-operate, are there not the agricultural 
classes? Are'thete not the colonial interests, which have been so grossly 
abused in the West Indi¢s, in Kaffraria, and in almost every corner of the 
world, by the late incompetent ministry ? Are’ there not the large class 
of rulers and ‘their servants; customs, taxes, and'all the other working de- 
partmetits of ‘a national ‘administration ? Are there’ not the gallant de- 
fenders ‘of the ‘countrya body especially calumniated by ‘the too often 
stunted and blighted! artisan? “Are there ‘not; finally, all that concerns the 
education, the morality, the social well-being, the cultivation’ of taste, 
the intellectual progress, indeed, all the better and higher portions of our 
nature,—religion, science, art, itatiicons, pstopop hy, and law ? Is, wealth 
the sole source of national prosperity ? Is there no such thing as religious 
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worth, ‘moral strength and integrity, and, above all, individual content- 
ment, based on that very worth, 9, Shame the happiness of the greater 
number ? ‘No true patriot will deny this. None will feel but that the in- 
terests of a great country like this cannot be entrusted to the domination 
of ‘one class, and that class, while we admit it to be the great source of 
wealth, is, we aver, at the same time, the least well-disposed towards . 
those institutions, monarchical, legislative, and religious, which tend most 
to the moral and material welfare and well-being of society at large, than 
any other class in this country. 

t was not a matter of surprise to find the Whigs, so long in power, 
and so long accustomed to truckle to and bow before the clamour of a 
manufacturing aw rie proclaim themselves the only possible party 
in this country between the two interests. The Conservatives not being 
prepared to go so far as to repeal free-trade, or to protect the agri- 
cultural interests by a tax on corn, are at once denounced by them to be 
incapable of governing this great country. As to the manufacturing 
classes, their plan of campaign was characteristic—it was to bid defiance 
to an imaginary danger, to denounce the aristocracy as a body, and to 
reconstitute a league against a crisis that could not well take place. Soon 
finding out their usual error of domineering haste and precipitancy, they 
then had the unmaniliness to goad the Conservatives to the commission of 
error, to demand from them pledges to a policy of which, they were no 
longer upholders ; and when the same patriotic party went so far as to 
say that they were at least open to take and listen to the sense of the 
country upon these great questions, they were then denounced by almost 
the entire Radical party, as men who were only abiding their time, when 
they were, in fact, only abiding that of the country. 

ith the Whigs the course of proceeding was different. They taxed 
the Conservatives, not with being a party, but with intrusion! Not 
having in view the repéal of any great public measures, they were not 
wanted at all! “‘ They were not asked,” said Lord John Russell, “ to 
take office on any other ground but because they had made a suceessful 
opposition to the’ government.” They were not wanted. As to any 
measures that they (the Conservatives) propose to carry through, they 
Whigs) had intended to do just the same thing. Lord John Russell 
id, however, in the irritation of defeat, acknowledge that he had ‘not 
always found it in his power to carry, or precisely to mature—perchance, 
even to think of—all the good things that he had in store for an ungrate- 
ful le. ‘It is the duty;” said Lord John, “of the prime minister 
of this country, to superintend the whole of the important questions that 
relate to foreign’ affairs, to the colonies, and to the domestic affairs of this 
country; and all questions with respect’ to the revenue, and other depart- 
ments of the country that are of importance; but I felt it would’ be. 
impossible for me,’ if I-were to be liable to those continual attacks in this 
House, and if the government was to be degraded by those oetasional’ 
defeats which must follow from the course adopted to take the House: by 
surprise,—I felt, I say, it would be impossible for me to give that due 
attention to subjects of great concern to the public, which it was my 
duty to give. I felt, therefore, if I were not ‘driven out of office, I should 
be worried out of it by gentlemen in opposition.” ! 
A minister who thus acknowledged himself to have been worried out 
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of office by the opposition, would, it might. be supposed, have been the 
last to adopt tactics which he qualifies as ungenerous and unconstitu- 
tional. Lord Derby appealed to the forbearance of his opponents, upon 
the broad constitutional ground that ‘‘ he had that confidence in the 
sense, judgment, and patriotism of the other House, which induced him 
to believe that it would not unnecessarily introduce subjects of a contro- 
versial and party character, for the mere purpose of interrupting the 
course of sound and useful legislation, and of driving the government 
out of that moderate and temperate course which it had prescribed to 
itself.” Yet, what has the Whig opposition done, but impel the Con- 
servatives, with every instrument in their power—persuasion, satire, and 
even invective—to act against their own convictions? and finding that to 
fail, they coalesced with all the extreme parties, including the manufac- 
turing interests, to turn a party out of office, which it is doubtful if they 
themselves would ever replace—so rapidly, as we said at the onset, has 
been the progress of what was once an extreme, and what is still the 
most unpatriotic and the least constitutional party in this country. 

As Sir John Tyrell observed in the House of Commons, Lord John 
Russell had, by such a coalition, only acted the part of the dog in the 
manger; ‘ having found himself unable to administer the affairs of the 
government, he seemed determined to allow no other party to do so,” And 
now that the ex-premier, finding he had fallen into a grave error in com 
mitting himself to a course of opposition which, the country would not 
tolerate, that he had taken up a false position, and that neither the tone 
of society nor the public press would sanction such a factious opposition, 
he has, after breaking up the family-compact,, withdrawn from_ his 
“ broad-brimmed” allies, _-what remains, but an opposition party founded 
at Chesham-place, of incongruous Whig and Radical interests, which must 
. inevitably return, at the first serious discussion, to its original elements 
of family connexion and popularity-hunting metropolitism ; of factory 
utopists, whom no one for a moment ever dreams that they can be really 
serious in their political views; and of a small but energetic little body of 
Irish members, representing the Roman Catholic interests; all separate 
and distinct factions, which never assume the dignified aspect of a Dies 
except in coalition, and can only, by such coalition, either impede or 
overthrow a Conservative government. Conservatism is, indeed, the first 
law of nature—it is the first principle of all men’s actions; it should 
also be the basis of all national legislation. Even the Manchester 
utopists are Conservative ; but it is in their own mays it is for a class, not 
for a country. Everything /with them is to be made to work for the sole 
advantage of the manufacturing classes. For them, soldiers and sailors, 
farmers and. professions, everything is to be sacrificed. This is not the 
kind of Conservatism represented by the existing ministry, and which is of 
the description best adapted to the real and most general interests of the 
United Kingdom. , 1 

It is, indeed, high time that the educated, the respectable, and the 
moral and intellectual classes should give in a more generous adhesion to 
a truly English and Conservative party. The errors of the cabal that 
proposed to strangle the new ministry at its birth; the signal failure of 
the Whigs in proving that no other government was possible than their 
own, have already been followed by the usual reaction, and the Conser- 
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vative are, by those very rash and injudicious onslaughts, placed 
suey ack? in bY ean'at teh but still the warnin noe See: 
a crisis as a Liberal party endeavouring to overthrow a Liberal- 
Conservative party, to the imminent of demagogism rising 
triumphant upon the disgrace of both, t not to be lost upon the 
country. A nation like this cannot be sacrificed to the nepotism of 
cliques, and the interested motives of factions. 

The Conservative party in this country have, there is little doubt, long 
ceased to believe in Protection (although they would not deny to the 
country the right to out upon the subject) ; but the party itself, it 
has been justly urged, know it to be a mere pretext which ignominiously 

rostrates the honour and intelligence of the country before a minority of 
higs, Dissenters, and Manchester-men. The Convenvalives are the 
majority of the country; they know that there are no longer Protec- 
tionists enough in their ranks to block up a doorway in either House ; 
they know Lord Derby has been true to their party, and has fought their 
battle, and carried the flag of Protection until every inch of the colours 
was shot away; and they surely will not stand by and let his enemies 
treat him, as they are so anxious to do, after the fashion of ancient 
tyrants, by chaining the’living body of Conservatism to the dead corpse 
of Protection. This is the game of a desperate faction, fighting to effect 
the ruin of a = which they know to be opposed to them on far 
different grounds of general policy, morality, and religion, upon a mere 
wretched subterfuge and pretence. The sober-minded, far-seeing, sen- 
sible, and naturally and essentially Conservative Englishman, will now 
know how to estimate sueh an opposition at its true value. 
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*,* Our readers must be generally aware that the Saetuey Letrenrs, 
of which we gavea brief notice last month, are a detected forgery. 
It is one of the frailties incident to a Monthly Magazine to be occa- 
sionally more than a day—sometimes thrice ten days—behind the 
fair, in its power of making the amende honorable to its readers in a 
case of this kind. Into the details of the fraud—so heartless in more 
than one aspect—we need not enter. If we have been hoaxed, it is 
a consolation to recognise the names of so many literary sages as 
fellow-victims. Very clever the hoaxer has shown himself, and still 
more audacious. But that he has enjoyed anything like “laughing 
in his sleeve,” we can never suppose: laughter is too honest and 
hearty a thing for a gratuitous forger of calumnies against fireside 

sanctities and female virtue. We forget—hyanas laugh! why ‘not 

also the Thugs of literature ? 
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